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CHAPTER XX. 

FLORENCE TO ROME. 

Tuesdiiij, June 10th , — Leave Florence, at 
ten minutes to seven a.m., for Pisa; pictu- 
resque appearance of towns perched on hills, 
with churches, campaniles, convents, and 
castles. Here and there the road runs by the 
side of the Arno, amid vines hanging in 
festoons from maple-trees and elms. Arrive 
at Pisa at half past nine; niakeun other visit 
to the Duomo or Cathedral. What a noble 
decree was that of the I’isans almut vight 
hundred years ago, when they resolved to 
erect this magnificent building to the glory of 
God, as a thank-offering for their commercial 
prosperity, and for the success of their arms 
in Sicily against the Saracens I May not the 
great commercial Nations, in this age of 
VOL. II. B 
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enliailifcnnuTit, learn some lessons of true* 
wisdom and patriotism from the merchant 
princes of Italy in the middle ages ? 

l^each Leghorn at half-past one p.m. ; go to 
the Consul’s office of the Papal States to 
procure a visa for passport, tl^e first visa that 
has been demanded of us since we left Eng- 
land; go on board the steamer, the “Pro- 
vence;” a beautiful night, with a glorious full 
moon streaming tui the calm sea; the ev»' of 
St. Barnabas; remained on deck all night, 
Cndcr such ciivumstances, af night on the 
sea shining bright Iv with the light of moon and 
stars, one can hardly fail to experience some of 
the spiritual comfort which cheered that holy 
Apostolic missionary, and others like him in 
every age. in their woyages over the deep, 
bearing the light of the (iospel to heathen 
lands, and gladdened by the spiritual light 
within them, shedding its beams on their 
path. 

Arrive at Civita Vecchia at half-past eight 
A.M. ; luggage minutely examined at the 
Custom-house, but all charges of landing, &c., 
fixed by tariff, and much trouble saved thereby. 
The waiting-room, &c., at the Station, does 
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credit to iIhj Papal Government, and to the 
management of the Director, Brockmann. 
Leave Civita Vecchia on Wednesday morning, 
Juno 11th, at half-past eleven; the railway 
runs for some time along the coast, and then 
through a flat dreary country, here and there 
diversified by a dilapidated, desolate casale, or a 
middle-age fortress in ruins. Occasional patches 
of corn, and luxuriant grass, and large tracts 
of waste land, overgrown with poppies, and 
thistles, and here and there beautiful pools of 
clear, fresh water, running in long conduits, and 
niini.stering refreshment to herds of noble oxen 
and buflaloes. How great are the capabilities 
of this country, if it were properly cultivated! 
But, as Pliny said of old, the “ latifundia ” or 
vast farms, without sufficient (‘apital or labour 
expended upon them, have been ruinous to 
Italv; and the malaria comes and takes 
possession of what is abandoned by man ; and 
instead of being, as it might be, a fair garden, 
this tract of country is* almost a desolate 
wilderness. . Even the railway stations fail to 
attract any population, and are mere isolated 
huts or sheds, with a single gendarme stand- 
ing at the door, as if in despair of finding a 
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FLOBENCE TO BOME. 


neighbourhood. At last you catch a sight of 
St. John Lateran, and St. Peter’s, and Monte 
Te^taccio. 

The train was almost filled with French sol- 
diers sent by Napoleon III. to Rome, to ])rotcct 
the Pope. I sat next to a French “ Socur de 
Charite,” who was going on a mission of love 
to the same city. Among the bustle of 
travellers eaifcrlv stirrin*; about in the hot 
cabin, — for it is little better, — in which we 
were patfked on our arrival at Rome, she stood 
by herself, calm, gentle, and self-collected in 
her religious dress, a “ liliiim inter spinas.” 

“ But can this city ever become the Capital 
of Italy?” is the thought which suggests itself 
when you sit in this waiting-room of the 
Terminus of the Raihvay, which is now the 
principal entrance to Romo. Can this be the 
Capital of Italy? A French officer was my 
companion on the banf/icette of the omnibus 
which carried us through the half-deserted 
streets that brought us from the station 
through the Porta Portosc, by the prison of 
S. Michele, and through the Borgo S. Spirito, 
over the Tiber, by the Ponte S. Angelo; to 
the Campo Marzo. lie did not seem to have 
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much respect for those whom he and his 
troops had come to protect, but amused him- 
self with criticizing the appearance, &c., of the 
Pontifical Zouaves. 
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KO.Mi:. Till-: CAXOXl/.ATIOX. 

With all it> mclam-huly appoaraiuv, tlilajiida- 
tion, (lirtiiies:<, decay, and desolation, wliieli 
fill the heart with sadness, on the first entranec* 
into lloiue, especially from Civita Veechia, 
Rome has still a position in the world whicli 
no other eitv can boast. At this time it has 
attracted thousands and tens of thousands, 
from almost every part of the world. Car- 
dinals, Patriarchs, Ar(xhl)isho})s, and Rishops, 
nearly 300 in number, and an immense 
concourse of Ecclesiastics, about 3000, and of 
people from all quarters, arc now dwelling at 
Rome, at Whitsuntide j and some have* even 
ventured to compare this gathering to that 
of “devout men, out of every region under 
heaven,” on the day of Pentecost, listening to 
the voice of 8t. Peter. Indeed, this is the 
comparison used by Cardinal Mattel, in the 
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name of all the Bishops, in his address to 
Pope Pius IX., in the Consistory held the day 
before yesterday 

Every one’s mind seems full of that Address, 
and of the Pope’s Allocution which preceded 
it. The occasion which produced it, the 
Canonization of twenty-seven persons \ who 

‘ See i he commencement of Iheir ImUrizzOy or Address, 
to the Pope. Whence did the 205 Bishops learn, that 
oil the Day of reiiteco.st, the Apostles ‘'were seated by 
///e side of the Jilcsscd Virgin f when the tongues came 
down upon them ? Their words in their Address to the 
Pope arc, ‘‘Wo feel our own tongues thrilling with the 
tlame of tliat sacred fire, which inflamed the most gentle 
lieart of J/foy, at tchosc side the Apostles urre sitting.'^ 
With like confidence, Komaii Divines and Painters, in 
the present day, place the^ Blessed Virgin among the 
Apostles at tlio Ascension^ witliout any warrant from 
Scripture, and against the earlier tradition of the Soman 
Church itself ; see the poem of Arator, deacon of Some, 
which he inscribed to Pope Vigilius, “ on the Act^ of the 
Apostles,” in the sixth century, i. 55. 

They also say in their Ai^ress, that “Mary was 
enriched by Pius IX., with the title of Immaculate,” 
(“ Immaculatfe titulo per Te axictaf) and thus they bear 
witness to its novelty as an article of Faith. 

* Twenty-six Martyrs and ono Confessor, Michele de 
Sanctis. 

4 
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died at Nangasachi in Japan, more than 260 
yekrs ago, viz. on Feb. 5, 1597, was indeed a 
memorable event, but in some respects of 
secondary importance to what was produced 
by it. 

Canonizations are not infrccpient at Rome. 
Nearly a hundred are .enuniorated by those 
who have written uj)on this subject, for 
example by Dr. (Jiacinto Amici, of ‘‘the 
Sacred Coninegation of Rites.” Rut the 
Canonization which took j)lace in St. Peter’s 
Church on Sunday last, Wliitsunday, the 
great Festival when all Christendom celebrates 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit from Heaven, 
was not only remarkable in itself, but of an 
extraordinary character in its circumstances 
and consequences. 

The Church of .St. Peter was adorned with 
gorgeous decorations, and blazed with the 
splendour of many thousand lights, and w’as 
embellished with pictures repre.scnting the 
miracles said to have been wrought by those 
whose names were enrolled by the Pope in 
the Catalogue of Saints; and their standards, 
magnificently emblazoned, floated in the air. 

If the blessed spirits of the Martyrs are 
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conscious of earthly things, surely they must 
he deeply grieved by such homage as this. 
The brilliant and ostentatious magnificcncje of 
the ceremonial could have little charms for 
those “ holy and humble men of heart.” Ca- 
nonizations are costly things. Sanctity is 
purchased at a high price at Rome \ 

The enormous expense, calculated at more 
than 40,000 scudi, gathered together as Alms, 
es])ccially by the Franciscans, to whose C)rder 
most of the twentv-six ^fartvrs belonged, 
would have naturally suggested the question, 
why this was not rather devoted to the glorv 
of God, in the promotion of the Missionary 
cause, to which they gave their lives. Their 
own escutcheons, brilliantlv embroidered with 
heraldic pomp, would 'have had little attrac- 

■ ’ See above, Chap A'l., near the end. Cardinal Wise- 
man, in his recent address to the Koinan Catholic^ Clergy 
of AVestniinster, 8.ny8, “ Ton are aware that the prelimi- 
naries of Canonization are numerous, and often extend 
through generations, aud even centuries, and may bo 
interrupted by wars, by revolutions, by political separa- 
tions, by relaxations of zeal, or by d^ciency of pecuniary 
means!" 

“ Omnia Homte cum pretio" (Juvenal iii. 184) is too 
true now. 

B 5 
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tion for their meek and gentle hearts. How 
much more would they rejoice to seo efforts of 
quiet self-sacriticc, and fervent zeal to advance 
the standard of the Cross! We arc told by 
the Osservatore Romano that 37,000 pounds 
of wax were used on the occasion, to illumi- 
nate St. I’eter’s at mid-day ! Might iu,t their 
value have been better spent, and in a manner 
more pleasing to the souls of the Martyr.s, in 
dispelling the darkness of heathenism, and 
diffusing the light of the Gospel ? Surely the 
light which blazed there on Whitsundav, had 
little resemblance to that which came down 
from Heaven on the Day of Pentecost. 

But one of the circumstances of this great 
ceremonial must have been still less accepta- 
ble to the souls of the holy men for whose 
honour it was devised. For wrecks and months 
the Church of St. Peter had been undergoing 
a sort of architectural revolution, to prepare 
it for this Canonization. Indeed, in an en- 
graving just published at Rome, which re- 
presents that ceremonial, the master of the 
works. Signor Polctti, is designated as the 
architect of the design which transformed St. 
Peter’s for the occasion. 
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Pictures hgd been painted, and placed in 
lunettes, fourteen in number, scaffoldings 
erected, columns and architraves fashioned 
and fixed, aisles and arches blocked up, till 
St. Peter’s, at last, might be said almost to 
have lost its identity. Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, and Bishops had been summoned 
to tlie Canonization from all parts of the 
world. 

And yet on the very day of the Canoniza- 
tion, when thousands were assembled in St. 
Peter’s prepared for tlie purpose, the Church 
of Home, in the person of her Pontiff, professed 
to bo patiently waiting for the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, to teach her how to proceed! 
“After vows” she “made inquiry With 
a semblance of holy baution, and reverential 
awe, she sent up solemn supplications to 
heaven, for the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit; and she made Him, as it were* to be 
responsible for a foregone conclusion, on 
which she herself had fcsolved many weeks 
before, namely, for the Canonization of twenty- 
seven persons, henceforth “ to be venerated as 


* Prov. XX. 25. 
B 6 
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Saints, and to bo invoked in prj^jer by all tlio 
faithful of Christ*.” Indeed she even fei^ied 
to be extremely reluctant to do the very thing 
for which she herself had made all this vast 
preparation. 

The Procurator of the Canonization was 
instructed bv her to entreat carnestlv (?;?- 
sfanter) the Pope to comply with bis wishes, 
and to canonize the Martyrs. He knelt before 
the Pope, and uttered his j)rayer. But no, 
the intimation from above had not yet been 
received. 'J'Ik'V must pray again for it. The 
Procurator must kneel again before tlie Pope, 
and reiterate his entreaty, earnestly and more 
earnestly insfafiter ef msfajifiu.s”). But 
still the petition is not granted; he must w'ait 
longer, and must pray again. Then the Pontiff 
himself invokes the Holy Spirit. He intones 
the Hymn, “ Veni, Creator Spiritus.” 

Thb Procurator repeated his petition for the 

third time, earnestly, more earnestly, and most 

• 

As a spucimen of the language of tho Papal decree 
on the occasion, it may suilico to mention that “ Michele 
do Sanctis, one of the twenty-seven,” (who was not a 
Martyr, but a Confessor,) is said to have “ not at all 
differed from Angels, except in having a mortal body.” 
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earnestly, instnnter^ insfaniius, et instan- 
tissime,*^) that the Martyrs may be enrolled by 
the Pope in the Catalogue of Saints, an^ be 
venerated as such bv all the faithful of Christ. 

Than at length the Roman Pontiff, having 
his mitre on his head, and sitting on his 
Throne, at the west end of St. Peter’s Church, 
with long lines of Cardinals, Archbishops, and 
Bishops, ranged on his right hand, and on 
his left, pronounced the memorable words, 
“ Bedfox (here were recited the names of the 
IMartyrs) snnefos vxxe decern imu.'i et defnhnux, 
<ir, samionim aitalo^o adscrlbunus^ statuentex 
nh Eevlexui (^nii'ersali eorum memoriam annuo 
die eorum natali pin devotione recoli deberc, 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritiis Sancti. 
Amen.” 

lie then commenced the Te Dcum ; and 
after it he praj/ed to the Saints, whom he him- 
self had canonized, “orate pro nobis.” ’After 
he had hewn out his idol, he fell down and 
worshipped it ®. 

• Isaiah xliv. 17. “The residue thereof he raaketh a 
god, even his graven imago: he falleth down unto it, 
and worshippeth it, and praveth unto it, and saith. De- 
liver me.” 
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Such was the event of last Sunday, the 
feast of Pentecost, at Home. 

'!^he circumstances of that event supply a 
sufficient answer to those who say that the 
only difference between Itomaa practice and 
that of the rest of Christendom is this, tlnit 
whereas other Christians designate holy men 
(such as the Kvangelists, Apostles, and some 
of the Ancient Fathers) as Saints, by their 
own act of private judgment, the Cliurch of 
Rome does it with Authorthf. For what is a 
Canonization? what was the act of Sunday 
last ? It was not simply an expression of opi- 
nion that such and such persons are holy, and 
that their memories ought to be venerated. 
No; the Church of Rome has another cere- 
mony, that of Beatijicdtimi^ which brings out 
strongly what she means by Canonization. 
One of her Pontiffs, Benedict XIV., in his 
work* on Canonization, has explained her mind 
in this respect; 

“By beatiJication*ihe says) the Pope allows 
a servant of God to be venerated with eccle- 
siastical honour (cult us); hut in a Canoniza- 
tion., the Pope pronounces a judicial sentence 
and decree, by which he commands and or- 
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dains that the entire Catholic world should 
honour, and offer prayers to^ the person or 
persons who arc canonized , 

Such was the act of Sunday last. If the 
souls of the martyrs were cognizant of what 
was then done, what must hare been their 
emotions ? And how must this act have l>een 
viewed by Him, who did sec it, and to whose 
ever-l)Iessed Name that Dav is consecrated, — 
how must it have been regarded by the Holy 
Spirit of Truth who dwells in the Church of 
Christ I In what light must it have appeared 
to Him who “ is a jealous God,” and who will 
“ not give Ilis honour to another ? ” 

Strange indeed it is, that a frail man, one 
who may himself be set on the left hand at 
the Day of Judgment, should assume to him- 
self the power of God, and seat himself on the 
Throne of judgment, and decree men to be 
Saints, and assign to them a share in God’s 

honour, and command all the faithful of Christ 

» 

' See Pope Benedict XIV. de Beatif. et Canon. § i. 37, 
and Cardinal Bellarmin, De cultu Sanctorum, i. c. vii., 
who says that “ Canonization is that judicial sentence, by 
which those honours are decreed, which are due to them 
who reipi in bliss with Ood.*' 
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throughout the whole world to bow down and 
offer prayers and supplieations to them, and 
maVe them into ^Mediators between God and 
man, although God Himself has not given us 
anv warrant for the belief that the Saints 
departed hear our prayers, or, if they do, are 
able to gi*ant them; and has taught us that 
all prayer must be offered with faith, and that 
whatever prayer is offered otherwise * is sinful 
and offensive in Ifis sight. 

This claim of tlic Pope to g/rr places in 
heaven to those whom he canonizes, is boldly 
put forth in the ^Icdal which has just been 
struck at Rome, and which represents Reli- 
gion seated at the Vatican, with a crown and 
palm in one hand, and the Cross, the Tiara, 
and the Keys, and lo5king up to heaven to 
twenty-seven stars, representing these twenty- 
seven saints, and which bears this inscription, 

“ Sanctorum Mater quos dat nova sidera coelo." 

Here also a question arises. If the Roman 
Pontiff may “define and decree” men to be 
Saints, and that they arc to be invoked in 
prayer by all Christians, how is it that this 


• Rom. xiv. 23. James i. 6, 7. 
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power was never exercised by the Aportles or 
other Bishops in the host ages of Christianity ? 
Did St. Peter or St. Clement ever canonize 
Martyrs, and pray to them for aid ? No. Did 
Pope Leo T., or Pope Gregory I. ? No. Did any 
of the early Bishops of Rome ? No. The re- 
searches of Pope Benedict XIV. on this sub- 
ject have discovered no instance of a Canoni- 
zation by a Pope for about a thousand years 
after the birth of Clirist. The first Canoniza- 
tion recorded is tliat of 8. I'Idaric, by .John 
XV., in 093 The comparative novelty of 
the practice is a strong argument against it. 
And when we consider wliat the act of Cano- 
nization amounts to, that it is equivalent to 
an assumption of the Attributes of Divine 
knowledge and judicial authority, and that it 
displays itself in raising mortal men, as objects 
of devotion and prayer, almost to a level with 
the Godhead, we arc constrained to say yi that 
the Roman Pontiff, siffing on his throne in 
the Church of God^ and .issuing a decree to 

* A papal journal which is published at Home, en- 
titled the “ Civiita Cattolica,” modestly asserts that “ the 
authentic documcifta of all the Canonizations anterior to 
the tenth century are hst." (Juno 7, 1862, p. 515.) Is 
Home so careless of her ancient documents ? 
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the whole world, as he did last Sunday, and 
commanding them to venerate and offer prayers 
to tweutv-seven men, who died in a distant 
land more than 250 years ago, may almost be 
said to have identified himself wi h one who 
is described by tlie Holy Spirit speaking by 
St. Paul as “.v/V/ing in the Tinnple of (loi/, and 
shuir}/i<r hbn.'if/f <(s if ho /rorr (tod'." 

One further reflection here. 

As was already said, about a hundred Cano- 

m 

nizatioris have taken place at Ivonie. liut 
the Canonization of the present week differs 
from all preceding ones. It differs from 
them in the vast assemblage of Cardinals, Pa- 
triarchs, Primates, Archbishops and Ihshops, 
and others wlio have been convened to take 
part in it, and who have associated themselves 
with it. And it stands unprecedented in an- 
other respect also. It was a religious act 
done, for a .secular purpose., and for a temporal 
end. This is evident from that vast concourse 
of the Homan Hierarchy from all parts of the 
world, w'ho greatly outnumbered the Bishops 
assembled at the Council of Trent*. Their 

‘ 2 Thess. ii. 4. • 

* Cardinal Wiseman, in his Eeply to the Homan Ca- 
tholic Clergy of “the Archdiocese of Westminster,” 
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presence was in no wise necessary fdl* a* Cano* 
nization. The other Canonizations at Rome 
have been effected without any such assem- 
blage. No : it was not to take part in a Ca- 
nonization that the Bishops of the Roman 
world were summoned to leave their flocks at 
Whitsuntide, when they might have been ex- 
pected to be holding Ordinations in their Ca- 
thedrals, and to be administering the Apos- 
tolic Rite of Confirmation in their own Dio- 
ceses. It was not for anv religious ceremonial 
that thev were convoked. But the reJiiiious 
cercmo)ii(il itself was made the pretext for 
their convocation and meeting together for a 
secular end ; for the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power of the Rope^ For this end St. 

p. 32, saj's, “scarcely for aii oecumenical couucil had 
there ever been such a concourse of Bishops, never on 
an errand of such pure feeling. The wisdom of the 
Episcopate has been rarely so copiously brought toge- 
ther, its hearts certainly never.” 

’ Cardinal AViseinan disputes this conclusion in his 
Ecply to the Itouian Catholic Clergy “of the Archdiocese 
of Westminster,” p. 20, and in support of his deuisil ho 
appeals to the presence of Cardinal AntoncUi at the Ca- 
nonization in the habit of a deacon. “ If beforehand,” 
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PelerV diurch was decorated with silk and 
brocade and crimson velvet, and illuminated 
with many thousand lights, and atlorned with 
paihting and banners. For this end the Holy 
Spirit Himself was invoked,* and the To 
Dcuni ” was sung. And if any one had the 
least doubt (as scarcelv anv one in Italy htus 
even among the peasants themselves) whether 
this was, or was not, the real and aim of 
the I’apacy in the present Canonization of the 
Martyrs of Japan, let him road the l’i)pc’s 
Allocution to the Priests who have flocked to 


l\e siiya, “any one had culoitainod the popular idra, that 
all this gathfi’in" had a luerclv political object, ho must 
now have thlt that it was pureli/ sacerdotal and ccclcsiaS' 
tical, wlien he beheld even the Roman Utatesman who lias 
courageously kept at bay, lor years, the enemies that 
would liavo swallowed up the ejxtiro dominions of his 
sovereign, now in the subordinate babit of the deacon, 
bearing devoutly in bis uplifted bands the divine mys- 
teries for the Pontiff’s participation.” 

But is not this the very thing which is deplored by 
pious and thoughtful men, that, when the Church of 
Itomo desires to accomplish her secular purposes, she 
resorts to spiritual pretexts? she dresses up her diplo- 
matists as deacons, and puts a chalice into their hands ? 
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Rome, and who assembled in the tSistine 
Chapel in the Vatican last Friday. Not a 
single word does it contain concerning the 
Martyrs. Let him read the Allocation pro- 
nounced by the ‘Fope himself to the Cardinals 
and Bishops in the Consistory held on the 
morrow of the Canonization ; let him read the 
Address of the 2G5 Bishops, signed on the 
very day of the Canonization, and delivered 
bv Cardinal Mattel in that Consistorv, in the 
name of the Roman Episcopate, against those 
who impugn the Pope’s temporal power '. 

* E. g. the Pope’s Allocution affirms that the “tem- 
poral monarchy of the Boman See is necessary,’’ exe- 
crates iho “impious conspiracy and the wicked arts 
and contrivances of those w,ho desire to overthrow and 
subvert the civil monarchy of the Apostolic See,’’ and as 
to their opinions, “ rcprobainus, proscribimus, atque 
dauinamus,’’ says the Pope. And the Indirizr,o of the 
Bishops (wliich is dated June 8th, and was recifed on 
the 0th) echoes that language, and declares that nil who 
hold the States of tho Church,, (the King of Italy,) are 
guilty of sacrilege; that all their acts in so doing are 
null and void ; and they themselves are liable to eccle- 
siastical censures and penalties. . . . But scarcely five 
words are said concerning the Japanese Martyrs in these 
lengthy documents. 
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If, flien, those holy men, who were martyred 
in Japan, were cognizant of the proceedings 
which have taken place in connexion with 
their Canonization, surely they might well feel 
sorrow and grief that their names, which 
Home professes to honour, were used to give 
a sjK'cious colour <»f spirituality to an act of 
state policy: ami they would have said with 
honest indignation, worthy of ( liristian Mar- 
tyrs, — //' the temporal ])ower of the I’apacy 
ought to ho main tallied, let it he maintained 
on its* own merits; and //'the J’atriarchs and 
Trimatos, Archbishops and IJishops, of the 
lioman world, ought to be smnnioned to its 
deffeiice, let them be summoned o})ciily for 
that purpose. 13ut let not the Komaii Ton tiff 
profess to be so dcsiiKius of raising saints to 
seats of glory in heaven, in order that he 
may secure his own throne upon earth And 

‘ An additional evidence of the real cliaracter and 
purpose of this great gathering of Bishops has been 
supplied by a remarkable document, which has been 
brought to light some months after the Canonization ; 
and strange to say has first been published by Passaglia, 
in his Journal “ The Mediatoro ” (for Oct. 25tb, 1H62), 
that same Journal which contains tho names of 9000 
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whatever might be the case with the J^fhrtyrs, 
who are merely men, may we not with reve- 
rence say, that the Holy Spirit would be 
grievously provoked by that hollow pretence and 
hypocritical •profession of reverential caution 
and circumspection, which, according to a 
stereotyped formula, feigned unwillingness to 
do what it had itself commanded to be done? 
Would not the Holy Spirit be grieved and pro- 
voked by that miserable dissimulation, which, 
with a rcady-mndc conclusion in its mind, 
invoked His divine guidance and illumination 
for a process already determined, and sued 
for His benediction in exalting God’s creatures 
to a participation in that homage, which 
belongs only to God ; and which attempted to 
make the Holy Spirit of Truth an abettor in 


PricBta, who have prayed the Pope to surrender his 
temporal power. » 

This singular docuincut cousists of sixtif-one theses, or 
propositions, which were communicated by the Pope to 
the Bishops at the Canonization; and are intended to 
supply material for “a dogmatic Bull,” condemuatory 
of certain popular opinions on State Policy, which are 
specially obnoxious to the Papacy, and arc adverse to its 
temporal power. 
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an act of disingenuousncss and equivocation, 
and even of blasphemy against the I^Iost High? 

This Canonization of the Martyrs on Sun- 
day last, may therefore take its .place by the 
side of that other act of the Papacy, which 
was performed in this Clmrch, on t!ie 8th Dec., 
1854, in the presence, and with the concur- 
rence, of a large number of Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, and I jishoj)s, convened for that purpose, 
namely, for the promulgation of a netc artirleof 
//V////,*thc dogma of the InmdcuIttfeConrcpfUm 
of the lllossod Virgin ^lary — a dogjna which 
exalts her to a participation in that original 
sinlessness which belongs only to Christ. And 

O w 

may we not say that these two acts of the 

m w 

Church of Home are filling up the cup of 
God’s wrath against her, and are even now 
making it overflow with the bitter outpour- 
ings of llis indignation upon her ? 

Many are the, speculations which are 
now rife at Rome concerning the secret 
history of the Papal Allocution, and of the 
Episcopal Address in reply. Rut these con- 
jectures are of little importance in com- 
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parison with the documents themselves. ^There 
is little doubt that the Episcopal Address 
was drawn up under the superintendence of 
Cardinal Wiseman®. 

To-day, June 12th, the Pope went with a 
numerous cavalcade to the Porta Pia, at the 
north-east side of Koine, to be present at the 
laying of the first stone of a new Pontifical 

* Indeed this has been avowed by the CardinnI himself, 
in his reply to the lioman Catholic Clergy of the '‘Arch- 
diocese of AV'estiniiister lie there states that he was 
chosen to preside over the Committee of eighteen 
JJi.sliops, (p. 24 ,) wlio had the task of framing the 
Address, and who, he says, “represented the entire 
Episcopate, and would have represented it with equal 
advantage in any other period of the Church (p. 2vS) . . . 

A singular wisdom seemed to me,’’ ho says, “ to have 
presided over the actual, whatever might have been any 
other possible, choice. Deliberations, more iiiimile, more 
mutually respectful, more courteous, or at the same time, 
more straightforward and tinflincbing, could hardly have 
been carried on. -\rore learning in theology and canon 
law, more deep religious feeling, a graver sense of the 
responsibility laid upon the commission, or a more 
scrupulous regard to the claims of justice, and no less 
of mercy, could scarcely have been exhibited. Its spirit 
was one of mildness, of gentleness, and of reverence to 
him who rightly claimed it.” 

VOL. II. 


C 
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barra(!k, which is to ho huilt on the site of the 
ancient “Castra Prajtoriana,” the military 
quarters of the Imperial body-guard.. He was 
atfended by De ^lerodc, ^linistcr of War, 
Cardinal Wiseman, and other Bishops, among 
whom an Irish Prelate, Archbishop Cullen, was 
commissioned to take a leading part in tlu' 
ceremonial. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ROME {continued). 

Friday^ June 13. — Went from the Corso to- 
ward St. Peter’s, with the English Consul, to 
whose friendship, begun thirty years ago, on 
my first visit to liome, wo are indebted for 
many kindnesses. Crossed the Ponte Sant’ 
Angelo. The Castle Saint Angelo, the Papal 
fortress, is now a French powder-magazine, 
and the French tricolor flag floats over its 
entrance. In fact. Home may now almost be 
called a French City. Many of the Convents 
have become barracks for the French trdbps, 
of whom there are about 12,000 in Rome. 
French soldiers arc quartered in the Palace 
of the Inquisition near St. Peter’s, and in the 
Convent of Ara Cocli on the Capitol. Roman 
Poets complained of old that Rome had be- 
come a Greek City,— r- 

c 2 
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“ noil pi>s3Uin lVrri‘, Quirift\<^ 

Gnrctun 

sjikl Jiivonal', with a stroiiir oinpliasis anti in- 
dignant contrast between the words Qiiirifvs 
and Grtecam Urbem. would thev say 

now? 

The interior of St. Peter’s presented a 
strange spectacle. Workmen were busy in re- 
moving the apparatus which had been erected 
for the ceremonial of the Canonization. 

They were mounting up ladders, and run- 
ning aloii!.' scafltdds with hammers and rojtes 
in their hands, eauerlv engaijetl in tlismantling 
the ( hureh of the drapery with which it had 
been dressed up for that ('ercmonial. 'J'he 
Church was a scene of bustle and confusion. 
The noble marble pilasters of this august fabric 
had been covered over with coloured paper, 
and the magnificent arches of the nave had 
been fitted up with huge columns, backed with 
silk and velvet, with gilded festoons support- 
ing the lunettes, in which were frescoes re- 
presenting the acts and sufferings of the Ja- 
panese Martyrs. How the Pope and Prelates 


' iii. 60 . 
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«)F Home, who may sco daily in tlic Vatican 
the most heautiful works of ancient and mo- 
dern artj both in sculpture and painting, could 
tolerate these wretched processes of ecclesias- 
tical upholstery aiifd millinery, is beyond all 
powers of conception. Is it that they cannot 
appreciate what is noble in its native beauty, 
and must adulterate it with counterfeits ? We 
saw one of these colossal columns let doum to 
the pavement by ropes and pulleys, and we 
wore surprised to find that it was hollow like 
a drum, and ingeniously put together with 
long thin laths, covered over with coarse can- 
vas and with tinted mai'hle paper, and sur- 
mounted with stucco capitals. Some of the 
workmen were stripping off the paper in shreds 
from these pasteboard columns, and splitting uj) 
their materials for easy removal. In fact, the 
whole process resembled that which might bo 
seen in a theatre, the morning after thcf re- 
presentation of some gorgeous dramatic spec- 
tacle. And this was in the noblest Church of 
Christendom ! The real beauties of the buihl- 
inff w'cre disflfuised, and sham, tawdrv unrealities 
were displayed in their stead. Was not this 
like a judicial retribution? Was it not an 

c 3 
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apt emblem of the true character of the cere- 
monial itself, for which all this apparatus had 
been contrived ? Was not that also a reli- 
gious drama, a scenic spectacle ? brilliant and 
dazzling to the eve, with%mch show of roli- 
gion, but with no soundness and soliditv; an 
unreal phantom, a hollow pageant, a splendid 
mockery; a spiritual ceremony designed to 
serve a secular purpose, and characterized by 
niucli profession of humility, piety, and reve- 
rential av.e, but, in truth, very dert)gatory to 
the dignity of the (iodhea<l itself? 

No wonder that the Homans, accustomed to 
see what is hollow and false in the forms of 
religion, should indulge in humorous sarcasms 
upon them. Xo wonder that this theatric 
transformation should* have provoked a smile 
and a jest. “ Is the Hope going to leave 
Rome?” is the question often asked at this 
critical time. “Yes, to be sure he is,” was 
the reply, “ he is making ready for his journey 
from the Vatican, and he has already packed 
up St. Peter's ” (ha imballato S. Tietro). 

A friend of ours who was present at the 
Canonization, deplored that the beautiful 
western lights of the Church were blocked up 
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on that occasion, and that the atmosphere of 
the Church was reduced by the vast number 
of candles and their smoke to the dun yellow 
hue of a London fog. 

Near the west* end of St. Peter’s, on oppo- 
site sides of the Church, are marble slabs let 
into the wall, which commemorate the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception by Pius IX., on Dec. S, lb54; on 
\vhich occasion, as an inscription there affirms, 
“ he fulfilled the desire of the whole Catholic 
^vorld,” by decreeing as an article of faith, 
that the Blessed Virgin was exempt from 
original sin. On other slabs of marble arc 
inscribed the names of the Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops wlm assisted at that pro- 
mulgation. There is one name which is not 
there; the name of a person who was not 
a Cardinal, Archbishop, or Bishop, but ‘who 
was “ pars magna,” or rather “ pars maxima,” 
next to the Pope — Carlo Passaglia. He was 
selected by the Pope to be the advocate of 

* It will bo remembered that St. Peter’s does not 
stand cast and west, but that the entrance is at the 
east end. 
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that (Ibctrino, and pnblislu’d throo (juarto \(i- 
lumcs ill its defence, which w(‘re printed at 
the Roman Propaganda, and may still be seen 
in its office. A*fresco has been painted in the 
Vatican by a distinguished Roman artist, Po* 
desti, to commemorate that event, and there 
the figure of Passiiglia occupies a principal 
place; and notwithstanding some earnest en- 
treaties from high quarters, the artist has de- 
clined to eras(‘ it. AVhat a strange revolution I 
Vhat is now the position of Passaglia, who 
was the ••observed of all observers” at that 
great eonct)urse of Hishops in and was 

the chosen champion of Rome on that occa- 
sion ? At this the next assemblage of Rishops 
convened by Pius IX., in 18G2, he is regarded 
by her as one of her bitterest enemies llis 
papers at this moment arc in the hands of 

^ As a specimen of tljo temper of certain Homan 
writefs, in speaking of Passaglia, a few words may be 
cited from IVL Le Vt uillot’s latcdy published Volunio 
entitled, “Le parfum de Koine.’* “A^oici Ic vrai inffimc. 

. . . lo prefcre ennemi do TEglise; e’est Ic parricide, e’est 
Judas ... do la synagogue au pretoire il prornenc I’im- 
pudence de sa trahison. ‘A trente dciiiers le juste! 
Qui mo compte trente deniers, et je livrenii le Vicaire de 
Jesus-Christ ? Infame !’ 
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the Inquisition; his escape from Rome was 
due, in great measure, to English friends ; 
and he was denounced — not in name, but nn 
terms — by the same Pope, Pius IX., in the 
Allocution delivered last Sunday ; and this 
same Carlo Passaglia has collected, and is 
now collecting many thousand names of Ita- 
lian Priests, some of high * position in the 
Church, who affix * their signatures to an ad- 
dress, representing to the l\)pc the evils which 

^ Among those who have signed tlie address are 7G 
A'icarii Capitolari, and 1095 Monsignori and Capitular 
Dignitaries. 

* Tliey now amount to nine thomanJ, Oct. ISC2. Their 
address has been published at Turin, in a Volume en- 
titled, “Petition of ]Vine Thousand Italian Prie>ts to 
llis Holiness Pius IX., and*to the Catholic Uislu)ps 
united with him.” Attached to it is a Preface and a Post- 
script by Passaglia, who says that the number of signa- 
tures to llic Petition would have been even nincfi hanger 
than it is, if many Priest.s had not been deterred from 
affixing their names by “ threats and intimidations of the 
Bisliops, and by decrees of the Congregations^ of Rome, 
and by judicial sentences of the Pope himself^' (p. 176). 
Those who have signed the address liavo done so in 
defiance of these menaces. 

A striking proof of the schism which is now rending 
the Church of Rome. 

c 6 
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threaten Italy -and Christendom, unless he 
surrenders that temporal power, for the main- 
tenance of which the Pope himself has con- 
vened Cardinals, Patriarchs, Primates, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops from all parts of the 
world. 

The object of attack is the trmponil pmri'r. 
I do not sav tliat Passaulia, or that aiiv of the 
many thousand Priests who have sii>iic(l this 
manifesto, are jn-epared to reject an i(»ta of 
the Pope’s spirit mil claims; at Iea>t, not in 
express terms. But inasmuch as the Papacy 
declares that sxthjertUm to itself is necessary 
to salvation, as is clearly affirmed in the Papal 
Bull, “ Vnam Sanctam ®,” and inasmuch as the 
Pope affirms that “ his temporal power is- ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the ClnireJi^' and 
condemns all who maintain the contrary opi- 
nion, it is not easy to understand how any can 
call themselves “ good Catholics,” in the Ivoman 
sense of the term, who set themselves up against 
the Pope in this matter, and denounce his 

* Of Pepe Boniface VIII. “ We declare, decree, and 
pronounce that it is necessary unto salvation to bo subject 
to the Koman Pontiff;” inserted in the Eoman Canon Law, 
Extrav. Com. lib. i. Tit. viii. Vol. ii. p. 1161, cd. 1839. 
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temporal power as injurious to the welfare of 
Italy and Christendom, and assume themselves 
to be wiser than the Pope in matters concern- 
ing the Papacy, and to have more zeal for the 
good of the Church, than the Bishop of Rome 
himself, whom thev themselves call the “ Su- 
promo Head of the Church, and the Vicar of 
Christ upon earth.” It may, indeed, be said 
by some — it may be said by some among the 
many thousand IViests themselves who have 
signed that address — that they do not intend 
to touch a single article of Roman Catholic 
doctrine. But the fact is (whether they know 
it or not) they arc assailing the very Jhunda- 
fkm on which all Roman Catholic, doctrine 
re.sts ’’ ; they arc assailing the Papal Supre- 
macy. And how? Because they are rebel- 
ling against the Pope. Because they are 

f 

’ “ Wlmt,’’ asks Cardinal Bcllarminc, “ is the subject 
xinder discus.‘)ioii, when we debate concerning tlio Su- 
premacy of the Pope ? I answer, In one word, it is the 
essence of Christianity ” (suinina rei Christiana*). Car- 
dinal liellarmine,^tistni. in libros de Poutifice, Tom, i. 
p. 189, cd. Colon. 1015, and he says (lib. v. cap. 7, p. 
:150), “ that the Pope has authority over temporal luatfbrs 
with a view to spiritual good” (in ordinc ad spiritualia). 

c 6 
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refusing to submit to his authority, and arc 
rising up in insurrection against it, in a matter 
which he asserts, in the most solemn language, 
to he of essential importance to the spiritmil 
welfare of the Church, and to the mainte- 
nance of her doctrine. Can they put asunder 
what the Pope has joined together and de- 
clares to be indissoluhle ? If they wisli really 
to estimate their own act from the Koman 
Catholic point of view, let them inquire what 
the Ihpc thinks of it ? what almost nil the 
Papal /hV/foyM' think of it ? Thnt is the true 
criterion to he applied. 

It is, then, very remarkable that the Church 
of Pome is now being despoiled of her tem- 
poral power by her own children. Not by 
Protestant prin(;es or Protestant people, hut 
by those who profess themselves zealous Roman 
Catholics. Passaglia, the most distinguished 
member of that order, the order of . Jesuits, 
which Pope Pius VII., when he restored them, 
called “ the most vigorous rowers in the bark 
of St. Peter,” — Passaglia, the chosen champion 
of the Church of Home, leaefs his army of 
Italian Priests against her, and at the head of 
that ecclesiastical legion, he presents his ma- 
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nifesto against her secular power, with the 
most humble professions of loyalty to her spi- 
ritual supremacy. The Pope’s own subjects 
in about thrcc*fourths of his dominions, have 
thrown off their temporal allegiance to the 
Papacy, and have chosen A’^ictor Emmanuel 
as their King. AHctor Emmanuel himself 
professes to be a dutiful son of the Church, 
while he takes possession of her territories, 
and does not disguise his intention to seat him- 
self, if he can, on tlie throne of the Pontiff at 
Pome, and to be crowned King of Italy in the 
Tvoman Capitol. Even the Emperor of the 
French, the “eldest son of the (’hurch,” while 
he is protecting the Papacy at Pome, or rather 
while he is making Rome a city of France, has 
abetted the spoliation of the Papacy by coun- 
selling the Pope to renounce all claims on the 
larger part of his dominions which have re- 
voltc<l from him, and by recognizing Victor 
Emmanuel as King of Italv. 

Passaglia and the 9,0.00 Priests with him 
can hardly remain where they arc. Their 
position seems insecure, and hardly tenable ; 
they are like persons who arc trying to stand 
and fight upon an inclined plane. They must 
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cither recede or advance. Kitlicr they inu-ft 
go backward to the dogmas of I’ltramuntan- 
ism,* and must receive freely and unreservedly 
all the claims of the Papacy, temporal and 
spiritual; or else they must go forward and 
boldly challenge those claims, and apply to 
them a searching and unflinching criticism, 
and try them by the tests of Scripture; and 
Primitive Anticpiity. There is no niitldle 

course: and if thev desire to suc<;(M*d, and ren- 

* • 

der true service to the Christian ('liurch, and 
to tlie Kiiifjdoin of Italv. thev must not clinof 
to the J’apal Canon Law, hut aj){)eal to the 
principles and usages of primitive ( 'athoUcity. 
They must renounce many of the decrees of 
Trent, and hold hist those of 2sdc;ea. 

These are strange events, and deserve care- 
ful attention, not only in a political, hut in 
a religious sense. And, perhaps, the writer 
may be pardoned for expressing a belief, that 
in these wonderful events we may recognize 
a fulfilment of the prophecies of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

All the greatest R<man^ Catholic Divines 
acknowledge that the city of Rome is de- 
signated by the name of Babylon in the Book 
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of Ilevolation by St. John *. Now, one of the 
things predicted of the spiritual Babylon by 
St. John, is, that some who had been formerly 
her subjects and vassals^ would “ eat her fleshy 
and make her desolate and naked and the 
divine decree against her is, “Reward her 
even as she rewarded you, and double unto 
her doulde according to her works : in the cup 
which she hath filled, fill to her double 

Tt is surely worthy of remark, that the 
suflerings of Rome at the present crisis con- 
cern her t(miporal power, as distinguished 
from her spiritual; they concern her ^^Jlcs/t^** 
the carnal element of her svstein, that clement 

which she has too often used for carnal 
* 

purposes. And they who are inflicting upon 
licr those sufferings, and who arc, at this time, 
“ devouring her flesh,” and are “ making her 
desolate and naked,” are not her open encpiies, 
but those very persons, who were formerly her 

• If the reader wishes to see that acknowledgmeut iii tho 
words of Cardinal Bellarmine, Cardinal Baronins, Bossuet, 
and others, it may be found quoted in the Author’s Essay 
on “ Babylon,” chapter ii.,^near the beginning, new edit. 
1862? 

® Ecv. xvii. 16. ‘ Bev. xviii. 6, 
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subjects, and who are even now professing 
themselves her friends. 

If also wc consider her present sufferings in 
relation to those which she herself infliete 1 
upon others in former times, it will be p<?r- 
ceived that they bear a remarkable n'sem- 
blance to tbem. She has now betm deprivcnl 
of a large part t)f ber temporal dominions; 
she has lost Iiomagna, tbo Marches, aiul 
rmbria; and the King of Italy, aided bv tbo 
almost unanimous voices of the ])eople of Italy, 
docs not scruple to avow his determination to 
dethrone the ro])o as temporal Sovm’C'ign of 
Home; AVben Cardinal Antonelli said in bis 
famous rescript that the I’ope rof/M not give 
up his temporal dominions, which he had 
received as a trust, to rule, and not to give 
awav, there was a noble truth embodied in 
that .inflexible “ jion possuniiis'^ Hut did it 
then cross the ('ardinal’s mind, that the Popes 
of old, for many centuries, turned a deaf ear 
to that same plea, when urged by Sovereign 
Princes in former ages? The l*opcs would not 
listen to the remonstrances of Kings, who ssiid 
that they could not surrender their Kerims 
to the Papacy, because they had received those 
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Bcalms to rule, and not to give away.* The 
Popes were inexorable, they deprived Kings of 
their dominions, and hurled them from their 
thrones, and those Popes who dethroned 
Kings have been canonized by Rome, and arc 
now' worshipped by her as Saints *. 

Pope (Iregory VII. w'ould not accept a 
“non possumus ” from the Emperor Henry IV. 
Innocent III. would not accept a “non possu- 
nius ” from Otho, or from King .John. Ifono- 
rius III., (iregory IX., and Innocent IV., would 
not tolerate a “ non possumus ” from the 
Emperor I'roderick II. ; and if Paul III. hsid 
had his will, he would not have tolerated a 
“non possumus” from King Henry VIII.; nor 
Pius V., and Gregory XIH., from (^ueen 
Elizabeth. And now' tljo King of Italy, and 
People of Italy, and even many thousands of 
the Priests of Italv, will not listen to a “non 
possumus” from Pope Pius IX. Rome re- 
ceives the same measure which she meted out 
to others for many generations. The Divine 
decree has gone out against her, “Reward 
her, even as she has rewarded you ; in the cup 
which she hath filled, fill to her double.” 

® See above, chap. iv. 
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We went from St. Peter’s to the Villa 
Pamfili Doria, to the Fontatui Piu liiui on the 
Janiculum, where was a beautit'ul view of the 

i 

city lying beneath us in the qu ( t evening 
light, just before sunset. The fountain in the 
background added greatly to the beauty of the 
scene, with its cascades of clear, cool water, 
flowing down in eoj)ious streams into the lucid 
basin below. Turning back, we came to San 
I’ietro in ^fontorio, said to be the sj)ot wliere 
St. Peter was crucified; and saw llramante’s 
little model Temple, similar to that in 
Paphael’s cartoon of St. I’aul preaching at 
Athens. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

KOME {continued). 

Satnrdta/, June 14t/i . — Went at seven in the 
morning to St. John Latcran, to be present at 
the Ordination, which takes place there an- 
nually on this day, the Saturday before 
Trinity Sunday. 

The Bishop, who was holding the Ordina- 
tion, was Cardinal Patrizi, Cardinal Vicar, 
Bishop of Portus, a successor of S. Ilippolytus. 
He was seated in the apse of the Church, 
attired in brilliant robes spangled with gold, 
and wearing a scarlet cap, which he exchanged 
occasionally for a gilded mitre; he had also 
scarlet shoes and scarlet gloves, and at his' 
side a crosier. On his right were some of 
the Canons of the Church, who assisted 
him in the Ordination, and on his left were 
the candidates for Ordination. These were 
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of several grades. Candidates for the Orders 
of 

1 . Lectores or Ileadeh. 

2. Acoh/fes. 

3. Subdeacom;. 

4. 

5. Prirstx ; which Orders were conferred 
on the Candidates respectively in succession. 

The names of those who were to he ordaiiu'd 
Lectores or Headers, wore called over l>y a 
notarv, and eacli answered “ ndswn ” to his 
name, and they were presented by the Arch- 
deacon, and then were addressed by the Bishop, 
who gave them a Charge from the “I’onti- 
fieal,” concerning the duties they would liavc 
to perform as Lectores, in the Church,*vi7.. to 
read “ distinctc ct aportc ad intelligcntiani ct 
sedificationem fidelium,” so that all might 
hear and understand, lie then delivered to 
them a Book, which they touched with their 
right hands, and he said a prayer over them, 
and they returned to their place. 

Next, the names of the Acolytes were called 
over, and they were presented in like manner, 
and received a charge from the Bishop, con- 
cerning their duty to provide candles for the 
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Church, and bread and wine for the* Holy 
Eucharist, and to make their own light shine 
before men, and to offer a reasonable sacrifice 
to God by holiness of life. He then de- 
livered to each a candlestick, and an ewer, and 
said a prayer over them. 

The Subdiuicoits came next, each clothed in 
an amice, an alb with a belt, and a maniple in 
his left hand, and a tunicle over his left arm, 
and a candle in liis right hand. 

The Jiishop, sitting on his chair, with his 
mitre on his head, then addressed them, and 
told them that hitherto they had been free to 
return to the world, and to secular pursuits, 
but as soon as they had been ordained to the 
office df Subdcacon, they would be bound by 
a perpetual vow of Celibacy, and be devoted 
wholly to the service of the Church. 

They then knelt down before the Bishop, 
and the Archdeacon called those who were to 
be ordained Deacons and Priests, and they 
came forward from their* seats, and were 
arranged in front of the Bishop. 

The candidates for the Diaconate differed 
in dress from the others, in having a stole in 
their left hand, and a dalmatic over their left 
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arm, dnd the candidates for the Priesthood had 
a cope’ on their right arm, and a white napkin 
in their left hand. 

The Bishop then knelt at a fiddstool, and 
all the candidates for Ordination prostrated 
thcmsclvos flat at full length, with their faces 
on the ground, all ranged in a direction towards 
the apse of the Church, and in front of the 
Bishop’s tlironc. 

'I'luw continued lying flat on the ground, 
and then followed the Litany, in which, after 
supplication to the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, and to the Trinity in Unity, in the 
same form.. as in our English Litany, was a 
long series of invocations of Saints, about sixty 
in number, each invocation being followed by 
the response “ Ora ;pro nobis ; ” then came 
other supplications, closely resembling those in 
our English Litany, followed by the responses, 
'‘'‘Libera nos^ Domine" (Good Lorch deliver 
us), and “ Te rogamus^ audi nos" (We be- 
seech Thee to hear us. Good Lord), corre- 
sponding in many respects to the Latin Litany 
used in our English Convocation. 

At the end of the Litany the Bishop arose, 
' Planeta, casula, cliasuble. 
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and having his mitre on his head, aifd his 
crosier in his left hand, prayed for a blessing 
on those who were to be ordained, and who 
still remained prostrate on the ground. 

After the prayer, they who were to be or- 
dained Deacons and Priests stepped aside, 
and they who were to he ordained Subdeacons 
knelt 1)0 fore the Bishop, while he delivered 
them a charge on their duties, with regard to 
the Altar, the sacred vessels and vestments, 
and the water to be used in their ministrv, 
and in washing the vessels and the vestments. 
He then delivered to each an empty chalice 
and paten, which they touched with their right 
hand, and the Archdeacon delivered to them 
ewers with wine and water, and a basin and 
towel ; and after certaii\ prayers, the Bishop 
invested each with the amice, and delivered to 
each a maniple, and clothed each with a tunic, 
and delivered to each a book of the Epistles, 
and authorized them to read it in the Church, 
both for the living and tlm dead, '’'‘tarn pro 
vivis f/uam pro defunctisP 

After certain preliminaries, they who were 
to be ordained Deacons came and knelt before 
the Bishop. The Archdeacon presented them 
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to the Bishop with words similar to those in 
our English Ordinal. The Bishop asked 
whether they were worthy. The Archdeacon 
certified their fitness. The Bishop said, “ God 
be thanked” {Deo g;ratim\ and inquired of 
the people whether they had any objection to 
make to the Ordination of any of the can- 
didates. 

He then delivered a solemn charge on the 
duties of ' Priests ; referring to the office of llie 
Priests under the Law, and the seventy-two 
disciples under the Gospel. The candidates 
then knelt before the Bishop, and he laid both 
his hands on the head of each in succession, 
and the I’ricsts who were present did the 
same, passing along the lines of the candidates 
as they knelt, and they continued to hold their 
hands upraised in the air, and the Ihshop 
uttered a prayer. He then drew the stole 
from the left shoulder over the right shoulder 
of each, and invested each with the cope ; and 
began the Hymn,. “ Veni^ Creator Spir'itusP 
He then took off his gloves, and anointed the 
hands of each candidate with oil, and prayed 
that they might have the grace of benediction 
and consecration. He then closed the hands 
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of cacli, and one of the ministers tifed to- 
gether the hands of each, palm to palm, with a 
white napkin ; and while each held his bands 
closed, the Bishop placed the Chalice with 
wine and water, and the Patten with the wafer 
between the fingers of each, and said to each, 
'"''Receive the power of offering Sacrifice to 
Godf and to celebrate Masses both for the 
living and the dead^ in the name of the Lord^ 
Amen." Their hands were then unbound, 
and tliey wiped them with a long towel; and 
a golden ew’cr and basin wore presented to 
the Bishop, in which he washed his hands. 

The Mass was then celebrated ; at the Offer- 
tory each of the Candidates knelt before the 
Bishop, and offered' to him a lighted candle, 
and kissed his hand. Many portions of the 
service were sung by the choir, accompanied 
with the organ. 

There was much that was very striking and 
impressive in this service, ajid much that dates 
from the best times of primitive Christian 
Antiquity. The appeal to the people at the 
beginning of the Service, tlie charge to the 
candidates to read the Scriptures clearly and 

VOL. II. p 
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disHifctl^ for the edif cation of the People ^ — 
aU this bore the stamp of genuine Catholicity. 
But it is much marred and impaired by the 
fact, that this appeal is made in a dead lan-^ 
guage, and that the Scriptures are read by 
the Church of Borne in a tongue which is 
not understood by the People. Docs not her 
own Onlinal, therefore, utter a protest against 
her practice f 

The Service itself seemed to have little 
interest for the people. There was a very 
small congregation. Wc may well bo thankful 
that the Church of England, which has re- 
tained much of the primitive substance of the 
Ordinal, has abandoned the Latin, and has 
substituted the vernacular in its stead. Can 
it be doubted, that if the Church of Rome had 
done the same, this magnificent Church of 
St. John Lateran w^ould have been thronged 
to-day w ith worshippers ? 

There is another characteristic of the Roman 
Ordinal, which tells greatly to its disadvantage 
as compared with the English Office. This is 
in the entire absence of interrogatories to the 
Candidates. The future Deacons and Priests 
answer no questions^ and make no declarations^ 
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in the presence of God and the Church, at 
their Ordination. They make no engagements 
and promises to which they may afterwards 
]ook back in* their ministry for godly reso* 
lution and courage, quickened by the remem* 
brance of the devout prayers offered by them 
and for them, for spiritual strength. Surely 
this is to be regretted, for their own sake, 
and for that of the people ; and we may be 
thankful to God for His guidance to those 
who framed our own Ordinal, in this respect. 

The English Ordinal has sometimes been 
said to he defective, in not providing for that 
which the Church of Home holds to he es- 
sential for the ordination of a Priest; viz. the 
commission to offer sacrifice, and to celebrate 
the Holy Eucharist, accompanied with the 
delivery of the Chalice and the Paten. 

But on this it may be observed, that as far 
as any function to be rightly performed by a 
Priest is concerned, this is provided for by the 
Church of England, in the, words, “Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
Priest in the Church of God;” and it has 
been proved by learned writers (such as Ma- 
rinas, a Roman Catholic Author) that the 
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-words in question in tlie Boman Ordinal, and 
the delivery of the sacred vessels, arc not 
qf primitive authority, but of comparatively 
recent introduction : the same may be said 
with rejrard to the anointinj; of the hands®. 

In savin*; this, we mav also feel a wish that 
our Reformers had seen fit to preserve some- 
thing more of the ancient ceremonial, in this 
solemn act of the Christian Church. ]\Iight 
they not have left the episcopal mitre ? and 
especially the episcopal crosier, that beautiful, 
aflecting, and c.xprcssive symbol of the love 
and care of the faithful shepherd, in feeding 
and tending the flock of Christ ? 


On tlicso points the reader may see more ia IJing- 
Itani’s Aiitioiiities, Book ii., clnap. xix., sect. 17 . 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ROME (continued). 

We removed to-day from our hotel to apart- 
ments in l*alazzo Parisani, in the Piazza S. 
Claudio. This house was built by the cele- 
brated Cardinal Consalvi, Prime Minister of 
Pope Pius VH., and still belongs to his family. 

We have a very large suite of rooms on the 
first floor, at a moderate price. This is* one 
of the advantages of visiting Romo at this 
time, the middle of June, ivhcn all. the English 
are fled. You may choose rooms any where, 
and the days are long, and the mornings .and 
evenings are delightfully fresh, so that with 
high, airy rooms you may do very wellj espe- 
cially if the season be as favourable as it is 
now. Wo are near the Fontana of Trevi, 
which is a most refreshing sight in these 
summer days, with its streams of clear water, 
gushing out from its rocky sides, and sparkling 

D 3 
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in the sun, and forming a little lake at their 
feet. Of all cities in Europe, none < «in be com- 
pared to Kome for its fountains, and s t no time 
is their beautv more felt than at this season of 
the year. They are well described by (Jeorge 
Dyer in one of his too much neglected poems 

“ Adown they fall 

Musical ever ; while from you blue hills 
Dim in the clouds, the radiant Aqueducts 
Turn their innumerable arches o’er 
The spacious desert, brightening in the sun, 

Proud and more proud in their august approach ; 
High o’er irriguous vales and woods and towns 
Qlidc the soft whispering waters in the wind, 

And here united pour their silver streams 
Among the figured rocks, in murmuring falls 
Musical ever.” 

One of the first things we saw in coming 
into our piazza was a printed advertisement 
in large letters, of a work just published at 
Rome: — “II Dominio Temporale del Vicario 
di Gesu Crisfo, per Monsv^nore Mannings 
Protonotario Apostolico, e Preposto del Capi- 
tolo Metropolitano di Westminster." 

It is printed at the press of the Roman 


* Dyer, Kuins of Borne, p. 31. 
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Propaganda, where I procured a copy. The 
Author admits that the Temporal Dominion of 
the Pope cannot be maintained as an article of 
faith^ — but he professefi his belief that it is 
necessary to be defended as a providential 
fact, intimately connected with the divine 
institution of the Papacy, and may properly 
form the subject for an authoritative decla- 
ration of the Church, to which cverv one 
would be bound to submit’; and he asserts it 
to be already “ a law of the conscience, and an 
axiom of the reason V’ and that it stands by the 
side “ of the Immaculate Conception as a theo- 
logical certainty^ if not as a defnifion and 
he remarks that the Koman Catholic Episcopate 
has raised its voice from all parts of the 
world in its behalf, and he quotes with ap- 
proval the saying of Cardinal Bellarmine, 
appealing to testimonies in behalf of the 
temporal power, and asking, “If this is not 
the voice of the Catholic Church, where, let 
me ask, shall we find it^?’* and ho expresses 
his conviction that the “ dissolution of Chris- 
tian society would be the inevitable conse- 


* P. 18, 19. 


* P. 34. 
D 4 


« P. 238.* 
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qaence of the Dissolution of the Temporal 
Power of the Pope*.” 

Poman Catholic writers boast of their own 
unity^ and dwell with SQnicwhat of uncharitable 
complaccncY on the schisms which divide Pro* 
testant Communities. But let them be re- 
quested to look at home. Let them consider 
the schism which is now rcndiujj in pieces 
their own body; a schism concernini; a matter 
which atlects in a vital manner their own 
Supreme Head upon earth, whom they call the 
“Vicariodi (Jesu Cristo;” as is admitteil not 
onlv hv such writers as Dr. Manniim hut bv 

m m' O 7 wf 

the 2(;() Homan Catholic Bishops assembled at 
the Canonization, and by the Pope himself. 

Dr. Manning’s work on the temporal power 
is severely handled® by the great champion of 
the doctrine of the Immaculuta Conception^ 
whose Avork on that subject was also printed 
at the Propaganda, Carlo Passaglia. Dr. 
Manning appeals to the unanimous voice of 
the Episcopate in behalf of the Temporal 
Power. Passaglia tells us that he has the 
signatures of nine thousand Priests against it. 

.* P. 87, and Indice, p. 2-17. 

* In the “ Afediatoro,” No. 29, and other numbers. 
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And the People of Italy — more than twenty 
millions — arc likewise almost all unanimous 
against it. Is this unity ? ^ 

What is the description which Passaglia 
himself, and the nine thousand Priests with 
him, give of the present state of Italy ? “ This 
question,” they state in their Petition’', “is 
severing the Italian Nation from the Roman 
Pontiff and Ruler, and, what is even more 
grievous, is <lividing the Clergy among them- 
selves, and splitting up the Priesthood into 
parties;” and they implore the Pope® and the 
Rishops to renounce the temporal power, as 
the “only means now left of putting an end 
to the conflicts which are harassing Italy and 
exasperating its People, and arc placing the 
State in antagonism to Uie Church, and the 
Priesthood in opposition to the Throne.” And 
further, they state their belief that unless 
these discordant Powers are reconciled, by the 
surrender of the sovereignty of the Papacy, 
“ there is no temporal and* spiritual damage 
which may not be justly apprehended, and no 
national or religious benefit which can rea- 
sonably bo expected.” 

^ P. 12. 


* Ibid. p. 24. 
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“Is this unift/f again it may be asked. 

If we were di^osed to rejoice in the divisions 
ofr a sister Church — as some of our llomanist 
brethren seem to find a malignant delight in 
our difiercnccs, — what abundant room for tri* 
umphant exultation is here ! 

It was observed long ago by Sir Edwin 
Sandys in his “ Eiiropa? Speculum,” that the 
Church of Rome in bis day excited the hopes 
of her people, and increased her own ])owor, 
by disseminating, and even by fabricating, intel- 
ligence favourable to her own views®. This 

o 

policy is still maintained. The people of 
Romo are encouraged ^o believe that ICngland 
is about to become I’apal, and that her Sove- 
reign will follow the example of Queen Mary, 
who is represented on a Papal coin of 
Julius III., A.D. 1553, as making a humble 
submission to the Pope; “Anglia, resurges 
“ 0 England! thou wilt rise again is the 
inscription on that coin, in which the Queen 
of England is represented as kneeling before 
the Pope and receiving bis blessing. The 


• P. 110, “ On tbe Policy of Papal News.” 
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feeling expressed in that coin is rife at Rome, 
and is promoted by what Sir Edwin calls “ the 
policy of Papal news.” 1 take the following 
paragraph from a Roman Catholic paper which 
calls itself the “ T Good News,” La vera 
huona Novella, for Jan. 1 , 1862, “ Un articolo 
del Times sembra pi*edisponga gli animi all’ ab- 
dicazionc della Regina Vittoria in favore del 
principc di Gallcs, suo figlio. Ed il Monde 
nota questo fatto, rammentandoci quanto s’ ^ 
parlato della conversione al cattolicismo della 
Retina Vittoria stessa/* 

Dr. Manning has lately published another 
work in Italian, which has attracted some 
notice, and which possesses much interest for 
Englishmen, especially at this time. It is an 
Essay “ On the Relations of England to 
Christianity, and to the Catholic Church.” 
It was read as a Lecture at the “ Accademia 
della Religione Cattolica,” at Rome, on the 
30th of last month (May, 1862), in the pre- 
sence of Cardinals Wiseman, Patrizi, and 
about twelve other Cardinals, and a large 
number of Archbishops, Bishops, and Prelati; 
and was received with enthusiastic applause 
by the audience. Ho began with stating that 

D 6 
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jrti “ Accadeniia of the Catholic Religion had 
been instituted in Westminster, and was going 
on, prosperously, .and may be expected to be- 
come a centre of kindred Institutions in Eng- 
land, and to exercise much influence by means 
of its literary productions, on the public opi- 
nion of England.” He then gave a sketch of 
the religious history of England, from the 
earliest times to the present day. He attri- 
buted the framework of the Civil Constitution 
of England to the influence of llnmf. in Saxon 
time.s, and ascribed the jeal(>usy and insubor- 
dination of its principles toward the Holy See, 
and its proud spirit of national independence, 
and its secular and anti-ecclcsiastical spirit, 
“ to the influence of the Normnn coiupierors 

He considered the acssential principle of the 
Reformation to have been “a denial of the 
•divine voice of the Church,” and that it 
effaced from the national mind of England 
“all idea of a visible Church endued with 

* Surely it may be rather said that Home, by means 
of the Norman Princes and Prelates, subjugated tho 
native Church of Britain drst, and next that of Ireland. 
See Abp.'Ussher’s Antiq. A.n, Mcxv., and “Eeligion of 
Ancient Irish,” p. 02. 
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supernatural prerogatives®.” To this cause 
he attributed the numerous sects of England. 
He then drew a picture of the English Churgh. 
He stated that “Episcopacy is generally re- 
garded as a convenient form of Church govern- 
ment, rather than of divine institution;” that 
“the greater part of the Nation and of the 
Clergy live in complete ignorance or indiffer- 
ence ” as to the true nature of Church regi- 
men, and have “ no intellectual perception of 
the real constitution of the Church;” and that 
they who teach the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession, and of the Episcopate, represent 
“ una picciolissiraa frazione della Chiesa An- 
glicana and that among those who hold higher 
principles, there never has arisen any writer, 
characterized by true spiritual unction ; the 
only one who had any pretension to that* title 
— Jeremy Taylor — was merely a “ versatile 
rhetorician, and a latitudinarian He then 
proceeded to speak of the religious movement 
at Oxford in the present •century ; which he 
said was not due to any Catholic writers or 
preachers; but he states that it “stretched its 


* P. 9. See also p. 10. 


* P. 18. 
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frontiers to the bounds of the Catholic Church, 
and founded its position eventually on the 
Council of Trent The opinions of this 
School letl, he observes, to a reaction, which, 
strengthening itself with German Rationalism, 
has found its development in the lately-pub- 
lished Volume, “iw.w/y.9 and Reviews.’’ He 
quoted the character drawn of that Rook by 
the “Committee of the Lower House of ('on- 
vocation,” and reminded his hearers tliat the 

“seven writers of these Kssavs are all mem- 

* 

bers of the English (Jhurch; six of them hold 
Ecclesiastical or .Vcadcmical offices ; and there- 
fore it may be said with all truth, that the 
Rationalistic School is widelv established in 
England.” “Every form of Heresy finds a 
home in the Church of England, and she has no 
power to throw it out of her system. 8110 sits 
In her chair, dumb and confoundetl “ And 
what is the cause of this unhappy condition ? 
It is because she has separated herself from 
the centre of IJriity — the Bishop of Rome. 
And there is no hope for her till she returns, 
with dutiful submission, to the Holy See. Is 


4 


P. 15. 


‘ P. 18. 
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there no hope of this happy result ? Yes” (he 
replies) “ there are grounds for the most happy 
anticipations ® ” (delle piu belle, delle piu \»ve 
spcranze). The Conversions to the Catholic 
Faith in England are now “ very frequent, nu- 
merous, and systematic ; they result from the 
influence of the Catholic Church on the whole 
nation of England. There is a gi’cat change 
in the popular mind of England with regard 
to Catholicism. English Society is leavened 
by the influence of those who have been led 
to embrace the Catholic Faith. The Refor- 
mation, with all its ecclesiastical traditions, 
religious, political, and social, as far as it is a 
religion, is now moribund^ and must die (e 
moribonda, c dovra morire^). The recent 
organization of the Catholic Episcopate in 
England affords another ground of hope. The 
Catholic Church had perished in England; it 
comes forth created quite new from the side of 

the Vicar of Christ *. And a powerful inter- 

• • 

* P. 28. ' P. 28. 

* “ La Chiesa cattolica di oggidi esce tutta nuova del 
Jianco del Vicario di Oesu OrUto*' This allusion (surely 
not a vety reverent one) to the creation of Eve from the 
side of Adam by Almighty God, brings out more clearly 
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cession aseeiuls to lieaven for I'uifland troni 
our Immaeulato Mother, to whom that (’ouiitry 
\va^ so reli^it)usly devoted in ancient days.” 

Such is the portraiture drawn of Kn^land 
and her C'hurch by one of the most distin- 
guished of her sons, one whom the Bishop of 
Home has honoured with special marks of his 
favour’. Such is the picture presented by 
him to the eyes of Cardinals and Archbishops 
at Rome. Doubtless it has inspired their 
hearts with j<»y; and it may also be contem- 
plated with profit hy us. The eyes Of Rome 
are fixed on Kiiirland and on her ('hurch. 
Rome will strain every nerve in order to raise 
\ip enemies against the English Monarchy and 
the I'higlish ( hurch, esj)ccially from within 
ourselves. 

Such publications as “Essays and Reviews,” 
from the pens of English clergymen, are eagerly 
hailed by Romish divines. Romish divines 

do all in their power to magnify their im- 

• 

the fact that the creation of the Boman Catiiolic Hier- 
archy in -England, in opposition to the cxiMting Epis- 
copate of England, was a wholesale act of Hcliisin. 

* As he himself has remarked, in pathetic language, in 
his “ Dominio Tcmporale,^’ p. 184. 
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portanctc, and to use them as instruments for 
shakinf^ the allegiance of English men and 
women to the English Church, and of drawing 
them off to Home. Such publications as those 
are doing the work of Romish Superstition 
and Usurpation, as well as of Infidelity and 
Anarchy j and in proportion as they become 
more common among us, perversions to Rome 
will be more frequent, and the power of Rome 
will be aggrandized. 

If the Rishops and Clergy of England needed 
admonitions and incitements to urge them to 
devote themselves more earnestly to Biblical 
Learning and Theological Studies, and to 
labour and to pray for the maintenance and 
advancement of sound Scriptural Catholic 
Truth, and to withstand ^the progress of La- 
titudinarianisni, — and if the Laity of England' 
require inducements to encourage such studies, 
and to strengthen the bands of Ecclesiastical 
discipline, — they may find them in the words 
addressed to the “ Cdtholic Academy of Rome,” 
by one whoso departure from ourselves all who 
knew and loved him must ever deeply de- 
plore. 



CIIAITEU XXV. 

ROME {('ontinue.(l). 

June 15. Trinifj/ Sunday . — Going out early 
tills morning, mot a procession bt;aring the 
host to a sick person; many of the common 
people fell on their knees in the streets before 
it. Went to the Service at the English Church 
at 8 A.M., and again at 6^ r.M. The whole 
very well administered. Xo where does the 
English Service make so deep an impression 
as in Italy. The ascription of glory to God 
alone, without a rival or partner, — the read- 
ing of His Holy Word in a tongue understood 
by the Congregation, — the oflfering of prayer 
and praise, — the rchearsar of the Three Creeds 
in the same tongue, in which all hearts may 
unite, — the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in its fulness and integrity, — these and 
, other characteristics of the English Liturgy 
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inspire the heart with thankfulness in a coUn* 
try where the primitive purity and simplicity 
of Christianity is overlaid with so much that 
obscures and corrupts it. 

At eleven o’clock went to the majmificent 
Church of the Gesu; where was a large con- 
gregation, ready to listen to a sermon from a 
celebrated Jesuit Preacher — l^adre Toeschi, I 
think, was his iicamc. Ilis discourse was a 
Panegyric on the Japanese Martyrs canonized 
last Sunday, three of whom belonged to the 
order of Jesuits. 

In manner of delivery, and gracefulness of 
action, and ready flow of appropriate language, 
the sermon was an admirable specimen of sacred 
eloquence. My companion observed that the 
voice was managed with the utmost skill; at 
times modulated so as to be like a recitative, 
at others, softened with such pathos, as almost 
to bring tears into your eyes. There was very 
little exaggeration in the treatment of the sub- 
ject. He gave a very graphic and noble de- 
scription of the self-devotion of the Martyrs, 
their self-sacrifice, and their holy joy, and tri- 
umphant exultation amid their torments by 
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which they overcame the fury of their tor* 
mentors, torti torquentibus fortiores.” The 
Pr^cber said nothing of any miracles being 
worked by the Martyrs, nothing of the duty 
of invoking them : he assured his hearers 
that the courage displayed by them in their 
acts and sufferings was due onhf fo ChnFs 
fcrarey exciting and enabling them to be imi- 
tators of the example of Christ, in action and 
endurance. He said that true ^lartvrdom 
could only he produced by Charily; ami that 
since heretics fomented strife, which is con- 
trary to charity, they could not be Martyrs, 
^lartyrdom could not exist except in commu- 
nion with the Church. Therefore, said he, 
“ yEmulamini charismata rnoliora “ Covet 
earnestly the best gifts,” especially charity, in 
order that you may be martyrs. 

lie assured his audience that though Chris- 
tianity was now extinct in Japan, yet that 
300,000 persons had been converted by the 
Martyrs, and that they still exercised a power- 
ful influence on Christendom, as had been seen 
in the gathering together of the Bishops of 


* 1 Cor. lii. 31 
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the Catholic world, around the throne of the 
successor of St. Peter, and in the triumph of 
the Catholic Church in that vast assemblage 
which was present last Sunday at the Canoni- 
zation of the Martyrs. 

The sermon was interspersed with a few 
quotations from Scripture, and with some of 
the most noted passages of Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and S. Augustine, on the glory of Christian 
Martyrdom. lie concluded by assuring his 
hearers that each of them might, and ought 
to be, a Martyr in their own condition of life, 
and then they would win palms of victory 
which awaited them in heaven. They needed 
only a courageous resolution of the will, a 
noble act of self-immolation. 

There was a tendency to Pelagian inde- 
pendence, which seemed rather to savour of 
the peculiar character of Jesuit Theology, and 
there was notliing said concerning the dutv 
of prayer. But probably the Preacher woidd 
have added more on this point if he had had 
time. The Sermon lasted a full hour. 

In listening to Italian Preachers we arc na- 
turally led to ask. What effect would this 
kind of eloquence produce in England? It 
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must, I thinkf be confessed that we have 
little like it, if I may so express it, as a work 
of art. The well-modulated variations in the 
tone of voice, the easy gracefulness of gesture, 
the vigorous energy and noble dignity of ac- 
tion ; these and other accessories of oratory, 
which are of great force in moving the j)as- 
sious, are practised in perfection hy the great 
Preachers of Italy, especially among the Jesuits, 
hut are not much studied in England. Mv im- 
pression is that the edect of an Italian Ser- 
mon is to produce admirafion of the preacher^ 
rather than to afibrd proJit to the hearer. 
The sermons of Italv that I have heard were 
rather adapted to move the affections hy tem- 
porary excitement, than to convince the reason 
and inform the judgment, and to produce a 
permanent effect on the practice. I am dis- 
posed to think also, that after a time, the ex- 
citement would wear itself out. I have been 
surprised to sec many hearers asleep -while the 
Preacher was almost tearing himself to pieces 
by violent emotion. The congregation is like 
a Neapolitan population slumbering on the 
sides of a volcano. I doubt also very much 
whether Italian sermons, however agreeable 
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to the ear, would stand the scrutiny of the eye. 
They do very well to Aear, hut not to read. 
Indeed, scarcely any sermons are ever printed 
here. One of the great advantages of Eng- 
land, in this matter, seems to be, that the ser- 
mons of many of her Divines, even those which 
were preached in our churches two centuries 
ago, are read weekly in families, and in pri- 
vate, and thus exercise a quiet and perma- 
nent influence on societv : this is unknown in 

« 

Italy. 

When I was returning home, my satisfac- 
tion at hearing this excellent Sermon was 
rather disturbed by an “ Invito Sagro,” which 
caught my eyes, from Cardinal Patrizi, the 
Cardinal Vicar, exhorting all the faithful to 
celebrate with due devotion the festival of S. 
Antony of Padua, inasmuch as he was “ a great 
worker of miracles, and a Champion against 
heresy, and is rightly called the Ark of the 
Testimony^ because he ivorks the salvation of* 
‘Israel; therefore let us flee to his intercesi 
sion.” His festival is on June 13. 

After the English Service, which was at 
6^ r.M., walked to the Church of S. Luigi 
dei Francesi, the French Church at Home. 
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It was quite full: a groat many French Priests, 

and .some Frencli soldiers. There was to be 

a Semon by Monseigneur Befteaud, Bishop of 
'I'ulle, who had also hcen lately chosen to 
preach in the C!olosseum on Thursday the 
5th of tins month to a congregation of about 
20,000 people. 

“Why have we Bishops come to Boine?” 
exclaimed the IVcachcr. “ Why have you, 
inv reverend brethren of the TVicsthood, conic 
to liome? To behold the Vichr of Christ, 
the Interpreter of tlic Will and Word of God, 
to drink new courage from what wc see and 
from what we hear at Home, the Mother and 
^Mistress of Churches. And now we are going 
back to our respective Dioceses, full of faith 
and valour, derived from the Source of 
Sanctity and Truth. Wc go to execute the 
Divine commission, ‘ Euntes docete omnes 
gentes to fulfil the Divine command, ‘ Euntes 
in mundum universum | raidicate Evangelium 
*omni creatura}.’ Teach all Nations, Yes; 
Nations need to be taught, as well as in- 
dividuals. Nations, in order to he prosperous, 
must be religious. France, as a Nation, needs 
religion. She has done much for the Church, 
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and she has prospered thereby. In maintain- 
ing the temporal power of the Vicar of Christ 
she does the will of Christ. lie deigned tp 
he horn in a region tributary to Rome, and to 
ho enrolled in the census of Roman citizens. 
And Pontifical Rome has deigned to enrol us, 
the Rishops of Prance, in the Fasti of her 
Nobility, and we arc grateful for the honour.” 
The I’reachcr then drew a very brilliant 
picture of the happiness and prosperity of the 
Roman people under the Pontifical government. 
“ You Romans still have many remnants 
of vour ancient grandeur. You have vonr 
Senate. You have your ^ campo^yu’x /Entries,'” 
&e. &c. This, and other complimentary 
passages of a like character, were rather too 
much for the gravity of^ his auditory, and 
produced w'hat the French would call an 
“hilaritc gcncralc.” It might he easy to 
“praise the Athenians among the Athenians,” 
(as one said of old,) but it is not so easy to 
eulogize the Roman government at Rome. 

The Bishops^ who have been brought to 
Rome for the Canonization, arc entertained by 
the (^ourt of Rome w'ith splendid hospitality, 
and arc well pleased with their reception ; but 

VOL. II. E 
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it may be doubted whether a mistake has not 
been made by the Papacy in bringing so many 
Priests together, to see the nakedness of the 
land, and to behold with their own eyes the 
bad effects of the Papal rule, rin nltivatcd 
tracts of land, even to the gates of Ilonu', 
grass growing in her streets, a large ])art of 
the city itself nntenanted, the connnercc of the 
place languishing, its inaritinio traffic n*])n‘- 
sented hy two or three wn'tchcd steamers, and 
three or four harg'cs now lying' in the port of 
the liipotta, — which we jiassed in our way 
from the English Church to that of S. 
Luigi. — the streets swarming with beggars, — 
heavy exactions for passports, — an organized 
system of espionage, and the confessional 
itself used as an instrument of polici*, — these 
and other characteristics of Koman ruh?, must 
abate the reverence of the most fervent 
votaries of the Papacy; and I have lieen 
assured on the best authority, that some of 
the Priests now at liome, especially those 
from England and Ireland, have expressed 
bitter disappointment at the state of things 
which they themselves have witnessed and 
experienced in this city. On Tuesday last, an 
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English Priest, who was staying at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, was struck down by an assassin 
in the Via Borgognona. 

Home has now had the advantage of listen- 
ing to Sermons from the two great Episcopal 
Preachers of France, the Bishop of Tulle, and 
the Bishop of Orleans, Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup. 

The former is said to he distinguished by 
the originality and boldness of his conceptions 
{ind language; his utterance is very rapid, 
and whoi he is warmed with his subject, he 
is carried along, as it were, by a torrent. 
Whether his judgment is on a par with his 
imagination has been questioned ; perhaps 
the specimen which we heard to-day was not a 
favourable one. • 

I did not hear the discourse of the Bishop 
of Orleans, which was preached here at the 
Church of S. Andrea della Valle, on the third 
of this month. But it has been published, 
and is well worth a perusal. The passages in 
which he spoke of the glories of the I’apacy, 
and the virtues of Pius IX., were received 
with bursts of applause. “ Ye venerable 
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Bishops of till' whole world.’’ lu* exclaiincd, 
whoroforo havi* vou conu' to Boine Why 
Ikivo vou travorsc'd tlie seas W hv have \(iu 
quitted vour thu ks ! W hv hav»* you hra\ed 
fatiiruo ? You hav«‘ eouie to the I*(»p<', as u 
nuiii comes to his father when he is in sorrow 
. . . Never, perhaps, Inis any event happened 
in the Church like this, to satisfy simply a 
cravino’ of the heart.” 

Indeed the Sermon seems rather to h(' a 
panegyric of the Bapaey, than what its title 
imports, a plea for the Churches of the I’iast. 
I he ( hurches of the Hast, it affirms, are only to 
1)0 revived hv Communion with the llolv See; 
and hy a com{)letion of those designs which 
were promulgated at the Council of Flonuice, 
It would be interesting to know what would 
h{! the cf)mmcnfary of a I(!arned ( triental 
Bishop on the Sermon of the Bishop of 
Orleans. I lately received a valuable work, 
hy a distinguished Bussian theologian on 
the history of the Council of Florence, which 
throws much light on that subject. The elo- 

i * Translated into Engliali by Jfr. E. Popotl', and edited 
by Dr. Iseale. 1862. 
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quent rrcncli Prelate expressed sanguine 
hopes of the union of the East with the West ; 
and it is remarkable that he also expressed an 
expectation that England would soon submit 
to liomo 'h 

"I'lie sanguine anticipations which are in- 
dulged by the Church of Itome at this critical 
epoch of her own history, are remarkable. But, 
it may also bo observed, that other cities and 
empires have been most confident when ^ost 
in danger. Babylon was feasting in the night 
of her fall. 

As coming from one of the most distin- 
guished of the French Bishops, this discourse 
is also of interest, as expressing an opinion on 
the question “whether France will ever allow 
liomc to become the capital of Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel V' ^ 

“ II y a des homines qui veulent whiter h'l,” 
(alluding to the King of Italy’s desire to fix 
himself at Home,) “qui veulentse poser, et s’as- 
scoir la. IMais, e’est impossible !” (exclaimed the 
preacher,) “ mais la nature invincible des choses 

’ P. 1 1. “ Jiientofje Vespere, il u’y aura qu’iin troupcau 
cL (ju’uu pastcur ” — in England. 

E 3 
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repugnera otcrnelleinei.t . . . Afais il faudrait 
alors rasor Rome toiito outiero, et on rot'aire une 
a votre taillo.” 

The eollection after the sermon amounted 
to X-JOS. 
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HOME {eonfinued). 

Mondni/^ June With . — Wont to the Capitol; 
wished to see the fine view from the top of the 
tower, but was not allowed to do so. On 
making a second application, two or three 
days afterwards, I was informed bv tbo rusfode. 
that no one is permitted to mount the tower, 
the authorities being afraid that some revolu- 
tionary person should take advantage of the 
permission, and plant tlie flag of Italian 
liberty upon the summit of tRo lioman 
Caj)itol. 

The present political uneasiness and alartn 
of Home produces some strange incidents, 
which might be amusing, if they were not 
connected with a good deal of suflering and 
distress. Last summer, some young studeilts 
at the Sapienza, whose ardour for liberty was 

E 4 
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tv)o Torvill to 1)0 oontndloil liy tlifir dison iloii, 
woro invitoil to a oonoort at llio I’ala/./o !*>,, 
wliioh was honouroil hy tho prosonoo ot’ taaiiy 
(lioiiitarios of Koino. Aftor ono of tho 'Oiios 
hail l)oon sinio, thoso voiiihful oiithusiast> lot 
ily from thoir jiookols somo hinls haviiio 
tho oolours of Italian Lihortv tiod hy striiios 
to tltoir tails, wliioh immodiatoly Ijogaii to 
fluttor about tho saloon, to the »rroat surprise 
of all, and to the dismay of some; and no 
small confusion was produoeil by tho Vitin 
attompts to Jirrost thoso aerial votaries of 
Itali in Lihortv and Victor Kmmanuel. Add 
to this, ono of those youthful liberators was 
unfortunate ononuh to upset a bust of Pius 
IX., whiih >tood in the saloon. lint at 
Jlomo, h;e nnua* soria duonnt in mala.” 'I'lie 
(Jovernmeiit has not h*arnt — pi'rhaps it is 
not >tron‘r’<.*non‘rh to learn — from tho Poman 
Historian, that suoh juvenile freaks, like 
anonymous slanders, “sprota exole.siamt.” It 
gives an importance to them, and provokes 
more, by the severity of its animadversions 
upon them. Some of these lads were im- 
prisoned, and some, who w(;re innocent, were 
exiled, and an; in banishment at this time. 
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'I'lici socins to be willing cnougli to "ct 

rid of S(jino of his subjects by banishment, and 
yet, at the same time, he is very reluctant to 
allow others to leave his dominions, and lo 
travel into h)rei^n countries. 

AN'^ent into the nemhbourinff Church of Ara 
Cadi: the Convent is filled with French 
soldiers ; the Church was tawdrily decked out ; 
there had been a special fanzione^ with the 
])urpose of obtaining Divine protection (as an 
inscription in large letters near the altar 
intimated) against “the dangerous delusions 
of heretics.” 

To the Vatican : stanze and loggie of 
Ilaftaelle; on which I need not enlarge; but 
cannot forbear observing, in the words of a 
companion, that the figure of Ileliodorus 
driven from the temple of Jerusalem (see 2 
iSIacc. iii. 23 — 40) by the angel rider on the 
horse, and the representation of the Angel 
himself, ai'c beyond all praise for spirited and 
powerful drawing. And in that other fresco, 
representing Attila repelled from Home by 
the appearance of St. reter and St. raid in 
the sky, there is something inexpressibly 
beautiful in the contrast between the two sides 


E o 
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of the picture. The war-horses of the tierce 
Huns are scared, and have hccoiut' unmanao<*- 
ahle; but the mules on wiruh the Pope, L(‘o 
L, and the Cardinals ride, an* perfectly tpiict ; 
and the air of the Pope and Cardinals is as 
placid and serene, in figure and countenance, 
as the Huns are terror-stricken and amazed. 

The victory of Constantine over ^faxentius, 
which is represented in a neighbouring a])art- 
ment, was h'ft unfinished by HafiaclU'. It is 
so full of action, and crowded witli tigiires, 
that it rather fatigues the eye. 

'J'ursthni. June 17M. — Anniversary of the 
creation of the presemt Pope, Pius IX., horn 
in 1702, May 10; created Cardinal ISO'), Doc. 
23; Pope, .lunc 17, so that he is now in 

the sevimtv-tirst vear of his ag(\ and enters 
to-day on the seventeenth year of his Pope- 
dom. 

On this day, sixteen years ago, that strange 
and awful Ceremony took place, which is calUxl 
by lioman Catholic writtTS themsedves the 
'‘'‘Adoration of the Pope'” (Adoratio Ponti- 

* It is so called in the official “ Notitia Congregationuni 
et Tribunalium Curhe Roman.x*,” ed. 1GS3, p. 125 ; and is 
described in the “ Cajremouialo Komanum,” lib. iii. § 1. 
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ficis). After his election, IMus IX. was 
carried in his “sedia gestatoria” from the 
Vati(ain to St. Peter’s Church, and was placed 
there upon the lUfrh Altar; and sitting *in 
the Temple of God, and upon God’s altar, he 
was adored by Cardinals bowing and kneeling 
before him. And four days aftorw'ards he 
was crotvned. sitting on the balcony over the 
portico of the same Church; and wdien the 
triple crown was placed on his head, he was 
addressed by the Cardinal who crowned him 
in these words, “ Know that thou art the 
Father of Princes and of Kings, Ruler of the 
World {Rector Grids):’ 

Ilow many great events have been com- 
])ressed into that brief compass of time since 
those words were uttered! First, the l*apal 
decree of April, 1 847, anncAincing the assembly 
of notables from the provinces, for a state-con- 
sultation; representative privileges granted; 
the name of Pius IX. a watchword of liberty; 
Italy was to become a free nation, with the 
Pope at its head. But how soon was the 
dream dispelled! The Pope's minister Rossi 
was assassinated, the Republicans gained the 
ascendancy, the I’ope fled from the Quirinal 

£ O' 
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in the disguise of a servant, and took refuge 
at ^lola di Gaeta. But again the seene was 
changed; the Pope was brought back by tlie 
French arms in April, 1800 ; and for nine 
years Koine and the lb>man States remained at 
jie-ice under the jiroteetion of !•' ranee. I'lien 
came the campaiiin nf Ii<iinl»ar(ly, tin* liattles 
of I’alestro, Magenta. Soll'erino, and San Mar- 
tino. in tlu‘ iiKtntli of .Inne, and the 

overthrow of Au>trian rule and influeiiee in 
the greater part of Italy; and the Peace ot‘ 
\ illafranca, on .Inly 1 1th. 1^.')!), which ch(‘cked 
the tide of Italian vi<tories. and presi'rveil 
Koine to tile Pope, and N’enice to Au>'lria. 
Lombardv, d useauv. the Puchies of Parma 
and Modena, the ])rovinces of rmhria, and the 
^larches, Naples, and Sicily attachiMl tlu'in- 
selves to Piedmont,' and acknowledged N’ictor 
Kmmanuel as King of Italy; and Koine with 
a small tract of neighbouring territory is now- 
isolated, and is almost a province of France. 

The Pope has imt removed hi.s .seat from 
Kome to France, and fixed it at Avignon, as 
was done in the 14tb centurv; but France has 
placed Kome under her own protectorate, and 
she has acquired an imperial Avignon on the 
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soil of Italy. Romo itself is her Avignon. 
Napoleon III, has realized a great part of 
the ideal policy of Napoleon I., who desired 
to govern the Roman Catholic world hy 
means of the Papacy. lie has not brought 
the Pope from Rome to Paris, to grace his 
own Coronation in Notre Dame; but he has 
made Rome a suhurb of Paris, and the Pope 
a pensioner of France. 

'rile (Jauls of old besieged and took Rome, 
and not far from the spot where we are, the 
(lallic conqueror, Rrennus, cast his ponderous 
sword into tlie scale which held the thousand 
pounds’ weight, that was to be counterpoised 
by the gold to lie paid by Rome to his troops. 
I'lie sword of his descendants is now put into 
the scale which weighs the fortunes of Rome. 

Napoleon III., in his autograph letter to 
Victor Knnnanuel (Vichy, duly 12, 18GI), 
used these memorable words : — “ For eleven 
years I liave continued to support the power 
of the Holy Father; and notwithstanding mv 
desire not to occupy with a military force any 
part of the soil of Italy, its circumstances have 
threatened to be such, as to render it impossible 
for me to evacuate Rome;” and yet, he added. 
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“the Itcalians are the best judges of wliafc 
concerns themselves, and it docs not heconio 
me, H'ho hare been ereafed hi/ the c/mirr of 
the People^ to e.rereisr iini/ pressure on the 
(lei'isions o f a free Peopled 

It is not easy to reconcile these statements; 
“the decisions of a free })eo|)le” have heen 
pronounced ch'arly cnoni*h in the sinisi^ that 
*• Home ouolit to he the ( 'a])ital of Italy," and if 
tlie decision of the peoph* is really tlu* rule of 
the ini})erial policy, onoht not the imperial 
troops “to evacuate Home-?” 

It \v<ndd seem, therefon*, that this declara- 
tion was not very a^r(?eahle to tin; Hapacy 
( >ne (d' the first acts of the present Adminis- 

* I’nMii tlic despatch of tlu* late l*Vt'ii(*Ii of 

Foivi^ii Affairs, !M. TlMHiveiu*!, f Pai-i*^, May, to 

the Martjiiis la Valletto, laloly f'n'nrh Ainhass;nh)r at 
Jtonu*, and from tlie answer r»f tiu* latter, dated lunne, 

1 Itli June, 1S02, it appears tliat the Km[K.*r(^’ linked the 
Po[)(* to renouncft all chnw on (hoar portionn of his ilomi- 
nionfi uhitrli hav'e rrvolirtl from him ; and hy recoin i/inj; 
Victor Emmanuel as Kiii^ of Italy, JVai)ol<‘on 111. has 
gone stj far as to acknowledge the popular will as tin; 
arbiter of tijo destinies of the Papacy. 

Can lie stop tluTf; ? 

® ISf.e Civilta Cattolica, 5tli April, 18G2, p. 111). 
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tration of Italy, was to despatch a note to all 
its Ihipresentatives at foreign courts, with a 
statement that “ the King has received a man- 
dati; 1‘roni tin; Parliament and the Nation “to 
transfer the seat of ( hivernincnt to Pome” (20th 
^fareh, 1802); and then it proceeded to assert 
its (Uivout submission to the I’opc as the Heacl 
of the Church, and its determination to “ main- 
tain him in the independent exercise of his 
spirifi/nt pi)\ver.” 

It would he presumptuous to speculate con- 
fidently concerninjr the future. But one re- 
mark occurs here. The Ihnnan historian, 
Livy, when estimating the probable result of 
a conflict between Alexander the Creat and 
the lioinan Bepublie, justly remarks that 
Alexander’s power was concentrated in one 
nnin^ but the ])ower of lunne had a corporate 
and permanent character ; it was the j)ower of 
a Xafion *. So it may be said now. The 
policy and aspirations of Napoleon are those 
of an individual ; they hang by the thread of 

‘ Liv. irist. ix. ISI, “ Quantalibct magnitiulo hominis 
coni‘i[)iatur aiiiiiio, unius taiiion ca niagiiitiido hominis 
erit, »iuam qui oxtolhmt .... non intolligunt sc unius 
hominis res gestas cum jmjyuli rebus conforre.” 
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a siliiile life; but tlic resolutions ami desires 
of those who are on the other side are those 
of a and possess llierefo ‘ more ele- 

ments of stability and sm eess. 

AWnt this mornino t«» the ('n])ioI. I’lie 
State-( arriaot's of the Senator and ( 'onserva- 
tors were drawn up on the area lU'ar the statue 
of Mart'us Aundius. iti readiness to convey tludr 
masters to the A atiean. to eonitratulate tin* 
l*ope on this (lav's Anniversarv. 'Die earriai'es 
were l)e(li/ened with vermilion, and a eihU'd 
shield inscribed with the letters S.P.tJ.K., 
■A'^enatus l’(»pulus(pie IJomanus.” \N’hat ti 
contrast to tin; da\s of old. when these watrds 
were carried abjft on llu? victorious statidards 
of lloine, and the cars of the Seipios mounted 
to the Caj)itol in triumph, and the snow-white 
oxen of Clltumnus 

“ Jtomanos aa t‘nn[)la J)einn cluxoro triiiinplios ' 

The laetjueys of tlu; Senator, &c., were dressed 
in crimson and vellow, and their masters in a 
costume like that in the pictures of the seven- 
teenth century, — black, with broad white col- 
lars. 


* Virg. Georg, ii. 148. 
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We saw a child sitting under the colonnade 
throwing aw’ay faded flowers — emblematical 
of the Iiistory of the spot. 

^ruriKul aside from the Capitol to the S.W., 
toward tlui Tarpeian Kock, which is in a gar- 
den filled with oleanders, pomegranates, and 
e:M-tus, and eonnnands an interesting view of 
tl\(' southern and western ])ortions of Home. 
( fill* guide was an old servant of the lati; IJaron 
Ihinsen. who resided here thirtv rears ago, as 

* ••O' 

Prussian Minister, in the Palazzo Caffarelli, 
and the old man s])oke (d' him in terms of 
afleetionati; gratitude. Let me also hear tes- 
timony to the gimial kindness, freipiently re- 
jx'ated, with which, in common with many 
other hhiglish friends who visited Komc at 
that time, I was welcomed in that palazzo; 
and to th(* intellectual enjoyment and instruc- 
tion there provided for the guests, in those 
delightful evenings at the Prussian Embassy, 
and at the reunions of the Archaiological In- 
stitute under the jiresidency of the Minister. 

There was then a graceful refuge for Litera- 
ture and the Arts at Koine, a quiet Arcadia, 
in the Soeiotv gathered together under that 

» o o 
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hospitable roof ; “scd ha3C priits fiiere " — the 
din of politics and war has driven away the 
]Muses from that peaceful retreat. 

I 

A Freiicli Priest, who joined us in eominjjf 
from the Tarpeian Koek, respomhul in the 
affirmative to the remark siiufifestc'd by tlio 
siirht of the Fremli sj)ltHors ijuartereil on ihe 
s\u* o\ the d'emple of .lupiter (’ajhtolinus, 
'•La France est maitresse de Pome.” 

AVe looked southward to the J*alatine Hill, 
the ancient abode of Auirustns and his suc- 
cessors. It is u noteworthv incident that tin? 

•< 

I'hnperor of the French has lately ])urchas(‘d 
a considerahle portion of the imperial hill, 
fhat part which is nearest to the Via Sacra 
and the Poman Forum. A convent of Fremh 
nuns is now domiciled there. 

We crossed from the Tarpciian Pock to the 
!Mamertine Prisons. A Mass was just over, 
which had been said in .the lower cell, 
supposed by some to have been the prison of 
8t. Peter; and an inscription is there visible in 
the wall, which affirms that the well of wat(;r 
there was miraculously prfxluced by the Apos- 
tle; and that the indentation in the wall on 
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the stairs is an impression of St. Peter’s head. 
It has been proved, however, that the well 
existed long before the age of St. Peter. 

“ Quodcuuque ostendis niihi sic, iiicrcdulus odi 

Pity it is, that by affirming too much, the mo- 
dern traditions have given encouragement to 
the scepticism which would believe Jiofhhig. 

It is to he regretted, that even the Bisliop 
of ( )rlcans, in his sermon lately preached at 
Home, should have said, that in his walks 
through Home, the Mamertine Prisons had 
little interest for him as havin'; been the 
dungeon of .lugurtha and of the accomplices of 
Catiline, — irliirh if is cvrftiin tfirii icere, — and 
that when ho, the Bishop, desired to recruit 
his courage, he went to those prisons became 
he there found Peter an\l St. Pauf\ 

We descended the hill into the Forum — 
Cam])o Vaccine — significant name! eloquent 
memento of tin? instahilitv of human irreat- 

® Jforat. Ars Poet. ISS. 

^ P. 20. “ C’est lil quo jo rctrouvo l*ierre ct Paul. 
Quo sc passc-t-il dans riinic do ces grands Apotres, en- 
chaines lii tous^deux, souls, dans cet intoct cacliot ?” No 
ancient aulliority can be cited in support of this asser- 
tion. 
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ness — goatlu'i’ils and peasants, with loaded 
waggons of hay crossing to the Via dei Fenili 
close by, are now the principal living objects 
in the place formerly thronged with crowds (»f 
the aiieient niast(‘rs of the world, passing 
through the inagniticeiit Forum in triumj)hal 
})roccssions to the (.'apilol. If it were not lor 
the liuiiis and ('luirches, we mighf imagine 
ourselves living in the days of Kvander ; 

“ In C\‘inria‘\s >lm‘t 
riu* Itis .... 

>il> pipin*; with his oatfii hmuI, as tn-st 
lltTu pi[)(.‘*l I'lf sln*[)lu*ril !•) his nil»hliML!; sht‘t‘p, 
When t!i<‘ liUMihh* ronf A nchiscs’ son t‘\p!ort‘(l 
<>t‘ rn’t'al ICvainhn’, \vt*allli-ih‘SpisinL; kiiiL,% 

Amiri iht' lliifkcls ; so n^volvos the scoiu* ; 

No Time urilains, win) rolls the thini^s ol* pride 
i’i'tmi tlual a^aiii to 

AVent on through the Forum, along the \ha 
Sacra, under the Arcli of Titus, to the (N)- 
losseum, — 

“The enormous Amphitheatre Ixdiold ! 
iMouiitairious pih*, o’er whoso eapaeious void 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light, 

AV'hile from the central floor the seats ascend, 


* George Dyer’s Kuiiis of Koine, p. 5i5. 
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Jiound nbove round, slow widening to the verge ; 

A circuit vast and high ; nor less had held 
Imperial Home and her attendant realm, ^ 

AVhen, drunk with power, she reel’d with fierce deliglii, 
And oped the gloomy caverns, whence outrush’d 
Belurc tlie innumerable shouting crowd 
Tin; fiery madden’d tyrants of the wilds. 

Lions and tigers, wolves and elephants, 

And desperate men more fell*.” 

'riu! Culossc/an, — or, a.s it is sometimes 
incorrectly called, Co/i.'iruni, — was probablv so 
namecl I'nnn tlu^ Colossus of the Emperor 
xSero, which stood near it. The word “ Co- 
losseum” does not occur, I helieve, in the 
extant works of any ancient Eoman writers; 
it is said that it is first found in tlie writings 
of an Enolishman — the Venerable liede'. It 
Wits aiu icnlly called the >.* Flavian Amjdii- 
thesitre,” havin«r been begun by one emperor 
of the Flavian family, Vespasian, and com- 
pleted by another, his son Titus, who dedi- 
cated it, A.D, SO — with a slaughter of many 
thousand wild beasts. Its Architect is un- 
known. 

* (Jeorgo Dyer’s Ituiua of Home, p. 27. 

' See the c.\cellcut description in Merivalo’s Home, 
Vol. vii., page 40. 
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Wood-plgcons were flying about the lofty 
walls, and nestling in their creviees, and wild 
flowers were waving in the wind 1 ti tlu* shat- 
tered arehes, and above them was the beau- 
tiful clear >ky ; and the vast eavea was <les»tlate, 
which was fonnerlv throngt'd with crowds of 
eager sju^'-tators — it would <*ontain more than 
8().()(H) — who came to witness the courageous 
combats of Christian Martyrs with tlu' lions, 
which were let loose upon them from the dens 
heneath these arches, and rushed upon them 
in that arena; and in that arena itself now' 
stands the Cross of (’hrist, with representa- 
tions of the instruments of the Passion — the 
lance, the hyssop, and the r(;ed. 

Here inde(!d wo are on safe ground; here 
we mav come to recruit our flagging courage, 
without f(;ar of contradiction. Here we may 
cheer ourselves with a remembrance of those 
w'ho, like S. Ignatius, in w'cakness and old 
age, were brought from distant lands to be “ a 
spectacle to men and angels” in this Amphi- 
theatre. Here our hearts may be comforted, 
and our minds may be invigorated by a re- 
membrance of the divine grace given to them 
from above, which enabled them to meet that 
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conflict with joy, and to be the gazing-stocks 
of tlioso tliousands of spectators, to he exposed 
to their sneers and scorn, and to confront 
those lions with courage, and to look up calmly 
and stedfastly into heaven, and to behold the 
‘dorv that would he revealed in the heavcnlv 
City. ‘‘Suffer me,” cried the aged Martyr, 
S. Ignatius — the scholar of the beloved dis- 
ci])h*, St. .hdui — in his address to the Human 
Christians, “ sufh'r rnc to he the food of wild 
beasts. Do not intercede for me. I know 
what is good for me ’. Fire and the Cross, the 
assaults of wild beasts, the tearing of my 
limbs, th(^ breaking of my bones, the grinding 
of my whole body — I welcome them all; only 
that 1 mav gain Christ. I shall then begin to 
Iuu\ ''Do not envy me Do not desire 

that I should die. I long to be with God. 
rermit me to behold that pure light; when I 
shall arrive there, then I shall be a man of 
God. I’ermit mo to be an imitator of the suf- 
ferings of mif God." 

With such words as these on their lips, the 
souls of the blessed Martyrs departed in peace, 

* S. Ignatius, Epistle to the Romans, c. *1, c. 5, c. 6. 
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— and winged their flight to Paradise, like 
those doves which we saw nestling in the 
arches above us, and soaring in the clear blue 
sky, and tliey enjoyed the Psalmist’s desire, 
“0 that I had wings like a dovt^! tor then 
would I flee away, and he at rc'st 

The last words of S. Ignatius not only 
afford a striking testimony to the Dlrinift/ of 
the Saviour, hut are also a ju'oof that it was 
the recollection of His in His JA///- 

/tiiffi/. and of the ^/nrica to which those suf- 
ferings led, which — with the help of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven hy Christ wlnm 
ghjrifled, to abide f(»r ever with His Clmreh — 
enabled the Martvrs of the Colosseum to fight 
the good fight of faith, and to gain the palm 

of victorv. It was that Cross — which now 

• .* 

stands in the Arena, and has contjucred the 
world — which cdieered them in the conflict, 
and enabled them to win the crown. AVhat 
stronger proof of the truth of the Gospel 
could be desired, than that which is supplied 
hy the remembrance of the spectacles of Chris- 
tian heroism, which \verc once seen in tin; 


* Ps. Iv. 6. 
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Colosseum, and by the subsequent bistory of 
Paganism on the one side, once dominant but 
now dead, and of Christianity on the othcf, 
once despised, and now diffused throughout 
the world ! 

Walked from the Colosseum to the Church 
of 8. Clement, perhaps the most interesting 
church in Home for antiquity. In its struc- 
ture and in the arrangement of its parts 
it reminded us of the Church* of S. Ambrogio 
at Milan. Near this spot, S. Clement, the 
friend of St. Paul \ as is probable, lived and 
taught, and S. Gregory the Great preached. 
You pass through an atrium or area (as at 
S. Ambrogio) before you enter the Church. 
In the Choir are ancient an\pones*^ or pulpits, 
for the rending of the Epistle and Gospel, — the 
place for preaching sermons was on the steps 
of the altar. 

It is said by a celebrated liturgical writer, 

* Described above, Vol. i., p. 118, Ac. 

‘ Phil, iv. 3. 

* The reader may see plans of ancient churches, with 
an explanation of the appropriate names of their various 
parts, in Bingham's Antiquities, book viii., .chap, iii. — rii. 

VOL. II. F 
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Martcne^ that in this Church of S. Clement, 
“ the oldest of Rome, there were three ambons ; 
two on the right side, one for the Epistle, 
turned towards the Altar; another for other 
lessons of Scripture, towards the people; a 
third, rather higher and more adorntjd, on the 
left side, for the Gospel.'' 

In the apse, the vault of the tribune is 
inlaid with mosaics executed at the end of the 
thirteenth century, representing our Saviour 
on the Cross, from which issue four rivers of 
Paradise, the Cross being “ the tree of life in 
the midst of the garden;” and sheph(!rds and 
their flocks are displayed as refreshed thereby. 

Beneath the present Church of S. Clement 
are the remains of another still more ancient 
church, which has recently been brought to 
light by the Dominican Prior, Dr, Mullooly. 
How it came to pass that this Church was 
ruined, or forgotten, it is difficult to say. 
Among other remarkable objects in it is an 
ancient fresco of Bishops of Rome arranged in 
the following order : — 
i. Linus*. 

' Martens do Ant. Ecc. Disc, i., col. 373, ed. 1730, 

* S. Irenmm, iii. 3, affirms that Linus was settled as 
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2. Clemens. 

3. Petrus. 

Yet Rome now asserts that Peter was the 
first Bishop of Rome, and founder of the Church 
there, and builds the claim to supremacy of 
Roman Bishops on the supposed fact of their* 
being successors to him. The uncertainty of 
the chronology of the earlier Roman Bishops® 
is in itself a strong — mav we not call it, a 
providential argument ? — against the claims 
put forth by Bishops of Rome, on the ground 
of his being the founder of their sec, and of 
their succession to him. 

Went in the evening to a villa on Monte 
hlario, where we spent some agreeable hours. 
We passed near that beautiful pine-tree which 
was rescued by the late Sir ^George Beaumont 
from destruction, and which suggested some 

Bishop of Borne by St. Peter and St. Paul (cp. Epi- 
phan. lla?r. xxvii., and Eusebius, iii. 2), and that after 
Linus came Anaclotus, then Clement, iii. 3. 

• Compare Bishop Pearson, Opera- Postuma, vol. ii., 
cap. vi., p. 322 ; cap. x., pp. 393 — 395. The Catalogue 
given by Eusebius in his History does not coincide with 
that ill his Chronicle ; see Pearson, cap. zi., p. 406, and 
p. 433, and Clinton, Fasti llellenici, vol. ii., Appendix, 
p. 538, and Burgon's Letters from Borne, p. 155. 

F 2 
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affoctino" vorsos of liis friiMul tlio late Pot t 
Laureate’. The villa eoniinands a beautiful 
view of Rome — most beautiful in tbe eveuiup:- - 
and of the course t)f tbe Tiber, and tbe ^lilvian 
Bridge— tbe site of Constantine’s victory over 
'Maxentius — and Mount Soracte,andtbe Sabine 
and Alban hills. 

The Roman Poet’s words aptly describe 
it,— 

“ Puris Icniter admoventur astris 
ColsiL* culiniun delicnta villip; 
nine septoin dominos videre moutca 
Kt totam licet a^stiinaro Koinam. 

Albanos quoque Tusculosque oolles 

Rome is isolated in the midst of the sea of 
the Campagna; it has no suburbs. 

In returning home, I was congratulating our 
driver on the prospect of a good harvest, and 
on the probable cheapness of wine and oil, 
upon which he rejoined that cheapness of pro- 
visions was not a necessary consequence of 
abundance^ inasmuch as from the concession, 

’^Memorials of a Tour in Italy, ii. 

“ I saw far off the dark top of a Pine,” &c. 

* Martial iv. 64. 
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bv tlic Government, of privileges of monopoly 
to certain capitalists, they were able to com- 
mand what ])rice8 they chose from the con- 
sumer. A frieml of ours told us that when 
he was at Albano, he complained of the price 
and badness of the bread, and threatened to 
leave his baker for another, but was told that 
this would make no difference, for the quality 
and price of bread were ruled by a monopolist, 
who had purchased from the Government the 
right of exclusive supply to the public of the 
staff of life. 



r’lIAlTEll XXVI I. 

ROME {continued). 

Wednesday^ June 18. — Went to S. Maria 
Maggiorc and S. John Lateran. How many 
interesting events are connected with these 
churches, especially the latter! A history of 
the councils held in this Basilica would almost 
he a history of the Papacy since the twelfth 
century, in its relations to the struggles of the 
Reformation. It would bring before us the 
discussion of the question of Investiture X)f 
Bishops (a question at this time so important 
for Italy) in the first Lateran Council in the 
year 1122; the prohibition of marriage to the 
Clergt', and the separation of tho.se who were 
married. It would remind us of the attempt 
of the Church of Rome, in the second Lateran 
Council, A.D. 1139, to appease the schism in 
the f*apacy between Innocent II. and Anaclc- 
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lus TI. ; the <‘on<lcmnation of the doctrines of 
Peter Abelard, and of his disciple, Arnald of 
Prescia, whose opinions conc(!rninj( the tem- 
poral' power of the Papacy liave been revived 
witli extraordinary energy at the present day, 
as if the ashes of his body, burnt for his 
opinions, bad been quickened again with life : 

“ £veu in his ashes live their wonted fires." 

It would record that at the third Lateran 
Council in a.d. 1179, the Church of Rome 
prohibited the Romish Bishops from doing, 
what they now do not hesitate to do in Italy, 
namely, from pronouncing a sentence of suspen- 
sion on their clergy, “t'.r infonnhtd vonseien- 
tid," as it is termed, viz. without previous 
statement of the grounds the sentence, and 
without giving an opportunity to the Clerk to 
defend himself, and without a judicial hearing 
of the cause. It would* commemorate tlie con- 
demnation, at the fourth Council, held here in 
A.D. 1215, of the tenets of the Albigenses and 
Waldcnses ; and the proclamation of " a cru- 

' An account of which in.iv bo seen in Gibbon’s Hist, 
cliap. Lxix. 
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8ade or holy war, for their extermination f and 
a promise of indulgences to all who engaged 
in that war; and it would recall to our 
memories the consequences of this and like 
decrees, extending over many generations, and 
deluging the vallcvs of Piedmont with Mood, 
and perhaps bringing hack at this day, with 
something like divine retribution upon Koine, 
severe chastisements from that sanu* country. 
Piedmont, which was the victim of her rage, 
and from tliat very House, the House of Savoy, 
which was excited hy the Papacy to extermi- 
nate its own subjects on account of their 
religion. 

Such a history also would relate the con- 
* « 

demnation here, at the fourth Lateran Council, 
in A.i). 1215, of the Abbot Joachim of Cala- 
bria, who was celebrated in that age for his 
expositions of the Apocalypse, which arc still 
extant, and are deeply interesting at this 
time\ in reference to the destiny of Home. 
It would chronicle the abolition of the Prag- 

* They may be seen in Wolfii Lectiones Memorabilcs, 
Tol. ii. fol. IGOO. Tlie author of tliis volume has made 
some extracts from them in Appendix C. to his Greek 
Text of the A pocalypse, Loud. 1840. 
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mtUic SancHm by the Council held here under 
Pope Leo X. in 1512, and the substitution of 
a Concordat^ between the Pope, Leo X., and 
Francis L, the King of France, and the con- 
demnation of the anti-papal decrees of the 
Council of Bale, — measures which were very 
injurious to the religious freedom of France, 
and are exerting their influence at this dav. 

These, and other historical associations, im- 
j)art especial interest to this noble Basilica of 
S. John Lateral!, and may well give rise to 
nianv serious reflections and stirring emotions 
at this time. 

Visited the ‘ Scala Santa’ or Sacred Stairs,, 
at the X.E. of the Lateran. You arc required 
by the Church of Borne to believe that these 
stairs once belonged to Pilate’s house at Jeru- 
salem, and that our bless<kl Lord ascended 
them on the morning of the crucifixion. I 
road the inscriptions there, in which she 
announces that any one, who is penitent, and 
will ascend the stairs on his knees, may thus 
obtain 1 know not how many days or years of 
indulgence. 

These Indulgences were granted by Pope 
Paschalis II. in a.d. 1100, and were confirmed 

F 5 
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by Pope Pius VII. in the present century, a.d. 
1817 . 

Another fable meets you on the other side 
of the Piazza, at the Baptistery, where you are 
assured by another inscription that the Em- 
peror Constantine was baptized hero by Pope 
Sylvester. This story is, I believe, abandoned 
by respectable Bomaii Catholit: historians", 
but the misfortune is that it still holds its 
ground at Borne on these public* monuments of 
the Church. 

A gi'cat benefit would be conferred on 
Church history, and on the cause of Beligion, 
and on the Church of Borne herself, if the 
“ Congregation of the Holy Office of the In- 
quisition ” at Borne, and the “ Congregation 
of the Index ” could be induced to a})ply to 
those inscription.s- some of the industry and 
zeal which they now' expend in proscribing 
such books as arc written against the Pope’s 
temporal power, and which advocate a return 
to primitive Catholic Antiquity; and if they 
w'ould apply their talents and time to the 


* On the authority of Euseb. Vit. Constantin, iv. 01, 
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compilation of an “Index expurgatorius *' of 
all the falsehoods which now disfigure the 
columns, the churches, and even the altars of 
lloine, and which might almost make Truth 
hide her face, and say, “ Quid Komac faciam ? 
nicntiri nescio\” 

In the IJaptistcry of S. John Lateran there 
is a chapel whicli, as the sacristan informed 
us, ladies may not enter, on account of the 
great number of relics of saints under the 
altar; and then ho enumerated them, some 
})ieces of the cross, &c. &c., adding, they are 
never exhibited, “ non s’espongono mai.” 

Weiit from the Baptistery to the Lateran. 
Museum. The formation of this Museum of 
Christian Antiquities and Art is due to the 
present I’ope, l*ius IX. ; it is one of the most 
interesting collections in thfc world. However 
we mav regret that the Catacombs have been 
rifled of their contents, and despoiled of their 
sarcophagi, frescoes, and inscriptions, yet we 
may find some consolation in seeing them 
preserved and displayed here, and in the 
Vatican Ikluseum. 


* Juv. iii. 41. 
F G 
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Here you may refresh your eyes ami mint] 
with the genuine ancient delineations of the 
Miracles of the (Hd ami New Testaments, 
especially those connected with the divine 
work of feeding and invigorating the faithful 
in their pilgrimage through the wilih-rness of 
this world, represented by the striking of the 
Hock in the desert, and “ that Hock was 
Christ’;” the miraculous fee<lings in the 
desert by our blessed Lord, “the Good Shep- 
herd 'V’ a figure often repeated ; the encourage- 
ments in suffering and Death, and the glad 
hopes of deliverance and Hesurroction to glory, 
suggested by pictures of Elijah mounting to 
heaven, the Three Children delivered from the 
furnace, Daniel rescued from the don of lions, 
Jonah cast into the sea, swallowed by the 
whale, and emerging from the deep, and the 
raising of Lazarus. These, and similar remains 
of ancient Christian Art, arc like eloquent 
Homilies and Sermons, preached in the cars 
of the world by the voice of the primitive 
Church, — the Church of ancient Saints and 
Martyrs, — speaking from the graves of the 
Catacombs. 

’ 1 Cor. «. 4. ' Jofih X. 11. 
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Another object which holds a conspicuous 
place in this Museum, and commands peculiar 
attention, is a statue at the end of the 
gallery — the statue of S. Hippnitjtus. 

S. Hippohftm was a scholar of S. Irenaius, 
and was Bishop of Portus, the maritime city 
and port, — whence its name, — at the northern 
mouth of the Tiber, about fifteen miles from 
Rome, where is still standing the tower of a 
Church bearing the name of S. llippolytus. 

8. llippolytus occupied the Episcopal sec 
of Portus in the earlier part of the third 
century, and was a suffragan of the Church 
of Rome, and died a martyr for the faith \ 
Several of his works, written in the Greek 
language, are still extant, and he has ever 
been recognized by Christendom as one of 
the most learned and eloqtient writers of the 
AYestern Church. 

Two important discoveries have been made, 
in later times, which shed much light on his 
history. 

The first discovery was that of this statue^ 

' See Frudentitii, Peri Stephanfin, xi. 152 ; and p. 40 
of the work quoted iu the next note. 
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which was founil in the year Ion I hv work- 

• W 

men who were inakiiii; excavations in an 
ancient Cenicterv, near the Churcli of S. Lo- 
reiizo, outside the walls of lunne, on the 
eastern side of the city, Iwrderin^ on the Via 
Tibortina, or road which loads to Tivoli. 

It is a marble figure clothed in a pallium, 
seated in a chair, and is probably the oldest 
Christian statue in existence. The two sides 
and back of the chair are covered with (Ireek 
inscriptions*, which serve to prove that the 
statue is a figure of S. Ilippolytus. 

This statue of S. Ilippolytus, which was 
found in u mutilated condition when it was 
dug up, was repaired by order of Pope 
Pius IV., and was placed by him in the Vati- 
can from which it has been transferred to 
this Museum by Pilis IX. 

The second discovery was a still more in- 

* The Author of tlie jiresent volume has giveu a fuller 
account of them in the fifth chapter of his work on “ S. 
Ilippolytus, and the Church of Rome, in the earlier part 
of the third century.” Lund. iH.jS. 

* An engraving of it may be seen in the works of S. 
Ilippolytus, by Fabricius, Hamburg, 1716, and in Cardinal 
Mai’s Scriptorum Yeterum Nora Collectio, Home, 1825, 
of which it is the frontispiece. 
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tcrcsting one. It wiis due to the Government 
of Kin*^ Louis-riiilippc, which encouraged 
the literary enterprise of those who in their 
successful researches among the treasures* of 
Mount Athos discovered a lost treatise of 
S. Hippolytus, which has revealed, for the 
first time, a portion of the early history of 
the Church of Rome. That document has 
shown, that the present Romish dogmas of 
Papal Infallibility and Supremacy were un- 
known in the earlier ages of the Church of 
Rome. 

Rome herself recognizes Hippolytus as a 
Saint ; but Hippolytus did not recognize the 
Bishop of Rome as possessing spiritual autho- 
rity over the other Bishops of the Church 

He himself informs us that he resisted two 
Bishops of Rome, Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
because they taught what was heretical; yet 
he remained in the See of I’ortus, a sufiragan 
of the See of Rome, till his death, and he is 
now revered as a Saint and a Martyr, in the 
Broviarv ® of the Church of Rome. 

* This is shown in the Author’s volume on S. Hippo* 
Ijtus ; chap. xii. pp. 204 — 222. 

' See Breviarium Bonianum, where there is a special 
commemoration of S. Hippolytus on Aug. 22. 
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May wo not evon say, that S. llippohtus 
was revoroncod by iho primitire Church <*1’ 
Rome, bevdiise he rvshtcd two i»f her Ihshops 
when thev jjainsaid the Truth, and because he 
rescued her by his courage, piety, and learn- 
ing, from the heresy which was patronized by 
them ? While we contemplate this statue of 
the holy Bishop and Martyr, calmly sitting in 
this noble repository of early Christian Art, 
may we not offer a prayer that the ('hurch of 
Rome of the present day may imitate her 
former self; that she mav not anathematize 
all who resist tlu5 extravagant claims ami 
utirighteous usurpations of her I’opes, but may 
listen to the voice of Truth, and bless those 
who utter it I 

May we not say that S. Hippolytus himself, 
who contended for the True Faith against two 
Popes in succession, and who was one of the 
most elo(j[ucnt Fathers of the Western Church, 
now' sitting here in the calm and peaceful 
atmosphere of primitive Christianity, and in 
the neighbourhood of the Church of S. John 
Lateran, where so many Councils were held, 
preaches' here a Sermon to the Church of 
Rome, and to the present age, on those great 
questions which are now agitated in Europe, 
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and the World ? ^lay liis teaching and ex- 
ample be l)h ssed in these troubled times, and 
promote tin? cause of Truth, the peace of 
Nations, and the glory of God ! 

Walked from S. Jolyn Latcran by the Via • 
S. Stcfano Rotondo,-^a beautiful road skirted 
by the remains of the old Claudian Aqueduct, 
interspersed with gardens of oleanders and 
pomegranates with scarlet flowers, and bright 
green glossy leaves, hanging over the richly- 
tinted brick arches of the Aqueduct. My 
former visit to Rome was in the winter; and 
our present sojourn here in the summer has 
forcibly impressed me with the feeling that 
much of the beauty of Rome is lost by those 
who sec it only in the dead and drean,' 
season of the vear. We edme down on the 
picturesque old Church of S. Giovanni and 
S. Paolo, and, after that, on the Church and 
Convent of S. Gregorio, so interesting to 
Englishmen, and which has been so happily 
described by our learned and accomplished 
friend, the Rev. J. W. Burgon, in his interest- 
ing Letters from Romo ^ 

* Burgou's Letters, xsl. pp. 2C2— 206. 
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Thence wo proceeded along the Via de’ 
Oerchi, having the Palatine on our right, and 
the site of the Circus Maximus on our left; 
passed the little circular Temple of Vesta, the 
Arch of Janus, and the Church of S. Giorgio 
in Velabro. Turning to the right we came 
suddenly on a clear stream of water, gushing 
down from high rocks, overgrown with ferns 
and moss, moist with drops like dew; ch)se 
to it is a 8cwer, constructed of massive stones, 
in which a stream of turbid water flows from 
beneath an arch, mingles with tin? pure ele- 
ment of the fountain, and runs onward toward 
the Tiber. Some Homan women were stand- 
ing near the clear pool, on fragments of carved 
marble slabs and blocks, washing their linen. 
This Sewer is the famous Cloaca Maxima^ 
dating from the age of Tarquinius I’riscus, the 
fifth King of Rome, and is 2500 years old. 
The w’omen told us, that the clear spring was 
called Acqua Argentina, from its bright silver 
hue. A person there informed us that he had 
come to drink it on account of its salubrious 
properties. There was a stall with lemons 
upon it, ready cut for making lemonade from 
the fresh water gushing from the rock. Alto- 
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gcthcr, it was a very picturesque scene. 
The clear bright water from the natural 
spring, contrasted with the muddy torrenf; 
flowing into it, was an expressive emblem of 
Home herself ; especially in her religious 
system, where the pui^ element of Divine 
Truth is mingled with human traditions 
which blend themselves with it, and sully it 
with their turbid stream. 



ClLVrTEU XXVlll. 

ROME (cofifiiiued). 

Tliursdai/, June 19M. — Among the pleasant 
sights of these early summer mornings in 
Rome, are the picturesque groups of white 
goats, reposing at the sides of the streets, and 
tended by goatherds in their country cos- 
tumes, — high black conical hats, and blue 
velvet jackets, grey stockings, and bright 
neckcloths, — who have driven these flocks 
many miles from the Campagna into the city, 
in order to supply fresh milk to the in- 
habitants. 

To-day is the great festival of the Corpus 
Domini; at an early hour all the world was 
setting out toward St. Peter’s. The piazza in 
front of the Church w’as occupied by French 
troops. But in consequence .of a shower of 
rain, the Pope resolved that the procession 
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should not make the circuit of the piazza, 
and the troops were drawn off. 

The history of the institution of this festival 
is very sij^nificant. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury (a.d. 1262 ), a time of moral corruption 
and un;^o(llincss, as Roman writers testify, a 
Priest, who did not believe the doctrine of 
Tr.ansubstantiation, was cclebratinnr mass at 
Bolscna, in Tuscany, and saw' the host trickle 
with blood; which is the subject of one of 
Raffaelle’s frescoes in the Vatican, in the stanza 
of Ileliodorus. Pope Urban IV. heard the 
tidings of the prodigy’, and went to Bolsena, 
and gave orders that the corporal tinged 
with blood should be carried in procession to 
the cathedral of Orvieto, where it is still 
shown. In the year 1230 holy woman near 
Liege, a Cistercian nun, Santa Giuliana, had a 
vision, in which she beheld the Moon, which, 
although full, seemed to have a portion of it 
broken off; and when she asked wdiat w'as the 
meaning of this fragmentary appearance, she 
was informed that the Moon represented the 
Church, and the gap in it denoted the ab- 
sence of a great solemnity which was neces- 
sary to complete its fulness ; and that this 
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solemnity was the festival of Corptis D(ymi}ii . 
It was revealed as the divine will that a cer- 
tain day in every year should l)e set apart for 
the veneration of the Holy Sacrament. The 
Bishop of Li^ge adopted the suggestion ; and 
it was confirmed by the Apostolic Legate in 
Belgium. Pope Urban IV., being stimulated 
by what had occurred in Bolscna, and desirous 
of providing a perpetual protest against the 
doctrines of Berengarius, which were then 
rife, carried the matter further, and decreed 
that the festival of the Corpus Domini'* 
should he celebrated everv vear, on the Thurs- 
dav after the octave of Whitsunday, and he 
gave a commission to the celebrated Thomas 
Aquinas (the “doctor angelicus ”), then at 
Rome, to composp a suitable religious office 
for the occasion. It is said that Bonaventura 
attempted the task, but abandoned it .as soon 
as he had seen the office which was composed 
by Thomas Aquinas. 

The annual observance of the Festival has 

* This account of the origin of the festiral may be seen 
in a work now in the 13th edition, by Dom. Giuseppo 
Eiva, Penitentiary of the Cathedral of Milan, a.d. 1802, 
p. 300.. 
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vi'ccivcid additional sanction from the Council 
of Trent, in 1551 

The circumstances of the procession have 
diflfcred at -different times; formerly the “ Cor- 
pm Domini*' was carried by Popes through 
the streets; sometimes the ceremony took 
place at the Church of S. John Lateran, and 
the host was carried thence to S. Clement’s 
Churc-h. But since the* completion of St. 
Peter’s C’hurch by Paul V., who came to the 
Popedom in 1 G05, it has been associated wdth 
•this Church. 

The talamo (thalamus), or portable stage, 
on which the Pope is phaced aloft, and carried 
in an attitude of adoring the host, and on 
which he is usually borne, from his Palace in 
the Vatican, in a long procession under the 
colonnade — hung with rich arras, and strewed 
with sprigs of box and flowers, — and so makes 
the tour of the piazza and enters the Church, 
dates from the age of Pope Alexander VII., 
A.n. 1655, and is represented on his coins. 

To-day at an early hour in the morning 
the Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, and 
the members of the religious Orders of Romo, 
* Scss. xiti. cap. 5. 
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wilo were to take part in the procession, as- 
sembled at the Vatican; and the Mass was 
commenced by the Pope in the Sistine Chapel. 
After the Mass, the Po|)o ascended the fnlamOy 
and the procession was formed. The Regular 
Orders took the lead, each of the members 
bearing a lighted torch in his hand. They 
walked in the following order: — 

1. The Franciscans. 

2. The barefooted Augustinians. 

3. The Capuchins. 

4. The Ciirolamites. 

5. The Minims of S. Francesco di Paola. 

G. The Franciscans of the third order. 

7. The Conventual Minorites. 

8. The Reformed Minorites. 

9. The “ Minor! Osservanti.” 

10. The Augustinians. 

11. The Carmelites. 

12. The “ Servi di Maria.” 

13. The Dominicans. 

No Jesuits were there. That order seems 
to take a pride in setting itself apart from 
the rest. 

Then came the Monastic Orders ; — 

1. The Olivetans. 
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2. The Cistercians. 

3. The Camaldolites. 

4. The Monks of the order of Mte. Cu»ino. 

5. The Lateran Canons of S. Salvatore. 

Then came the Students of the “ Seminario 

Romano,” followed by the Secular Clergy of 
Rome, viz. : — 

1. The fifty-four Parochial Incumbents of 
Rome. 

2. The Canons and “ Beneficiati ” of the 
Collegiate Churches of Rome. 

3. The Chapters of the four lesser Basilicas 
of Rome. 

4. The Chapters of the three greater or 

Patriarchal Basilicas of Rome; that is, of S. 
Maria Maggiore, St. Peter’s, and, lastly, of 
8. John Lateran. , 

Each of the Basilicas has its own insignia, 
which consist of a largo PadigUone or Pavi- 
lion, like a huge umbrella, with bells, and of 
large massive Crosses, some of which were 
very magnificent. 

Then came the members of the Papal Chapel, 
and other officers of the Pope, among whom 
were the “Camerieri Segreti,” who bore the 
triregni^ tiaras, or triple crowns of the Pope; 

VOL. II. o 
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there were four of these tiaras; then the Pe- 
nitentiaries of the Vatican; then tHe mitred 
Abbots, and then the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, of whom there were about a hundred, 
in their dresses of white and gold, with white 
mitres; then the Cardinals, — Antonelli was 
among them; — then the Papal Guard, then 
the Conservators and Gk>vernor of Romo. 

Last of all, in the distance, were seen the 
fans of white peacock’s feathers in the air, 
aixl between them the Pope, carried aloft on 
men’s shoulders under a s]}lendid baldacchino, 
in the attitude adoration of the Host, 
which is set in a msignificcnt ostetisorio of 
gold and jewels, fixed before him. 

The Pope appears to be kneclinff^ but is he 
really so ? Two wooden legs projecting from be- 
hind serve sometimes to keep up the semblance 
of the attitude of adoration ; whether this was 
the case in the present year I cannot say ; but 
I know from an eye-witness that this device 
has been resorted to. 

The baldacchino is supported successively 
by the pupils of the different colleges of 
Rome, the German, the Urban, the English, 
and the Irish. 
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The procession passed onward, singing the 

celebrated Hymn * of Thomas Aquinas, — 

* 

“ Pange lingua glorioai corporis mysteriun, 

Sanguinisque pretiosi, quern in Mundi pretium 
Fructus ventris generoai rex effudit Gentium. 

Nobis datus, nobis natus ex intacta Virgine, 

Et in mundo conversatns, sparse rerbi semine, 

Sui mores incolatus miro elausit ordine. 

In supremte nocte coenm rccumbens cum fratribus, 
Obserrata lege plcnc cibis in legal ibus, 

Cibum iurbm duodena; sc dat suis manibus. 

Vorbum caro panem verum Verbo carncm efficit, 
Fitque Sanguis Christi nierum, et, si sensus deficit, 

Ad firmandum cor sincerum sola fidcs sufficit. 

Tantuni ergo Sacramentum veneremur cemui ; 

£t antiquum documentum noro cedat ritui : 

Prscstet fides supplemcntum sensuum defectui. 

Genitori, Genitoque, laus, et jubUatio, 

Salus, honor, rirtus quoque sit, ct benedictio : 
Frocedcuti ab utroque conipar sit laudatio. Amen.” 

And another also by S. Thomas Aquinas % — 

“ Sacris solcmniis juncta sint gaudia, 

Et ex prcccordiis sonont prteconia ; 

* Which may be seen in Daniel't Thesaurus Hymno> 
logicus, i. p. 251 : the other Hymns here mentioned 
may also be found there ; see pp. 63. 196. 252. 254 ; ii. 97. 

* See Daniel, Thes. Hymn. i. 252. 

o 2 
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Eecetlant votora, nova sirit omniu. 

CorJa, voofs, ot opera. 

JiToctis roeolitur oivna novi^sima; 

Qua Christus creditur at'imin, el a/.yina 
Dediss«* tVatribus, juxta legilima 
Friscis iudulta patribus. 

Post agnum tjpicam cxpletis epulis, . 
Corpus Domiuicum datum discipulis, 

Sic totum omnibus, quod totum singtilis, 
Ejus iatcniur mauibus. 

Dedit fragilibus corporis ferculum ; 

Dcdit et tristibus sanguinis pocutum ; 
Dicens, Accipitc quod trado vosculum, 
Onmes e.t e« bibitc. 

Sic Sacrificium iatud instituit, 

Cujus otlicium committi voluit 
Solis Presbytfris, quibus sic congruit, 

Ut sumant, et dent caetcris. 

Fanis Angelicus fit panis hominum, 

Dat panis coelicus figuris terminum : 

0 res mirabilis 1 manducat Dominum 
Pauper, servus, eb humilis. 

Te trina Deltas, unaque poscimus : 

Sic nos tu visita, sicut te colimus : 

Per tuas semitas due nos quo tendimus, 
Ad lucem quam inbabitos. Amen.” 
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And another by the same Author, — 

“ Verbum supernum prodienu, 

N<'c Putria linquens dcjiterani, 

Ad opuH Buuin extens, 

Vciiit ad vita? veaperam. 

In mortem a diacipulo 
8uis tradendiia mmiilis, 

Prius in vitm ferculo 
Se tradidit discipulis. 

Quibus sub bina specie 
Carnem dedit et sanguioem, 

Ut duplicis subsfcantis 
Totum cibaret hominem. 

Se nascens dedit socium, 

Convcscens in edulium, 

Se moricna in pretium, 

Se reguans dat in premium. 

O qplutaris Hostia, 

Quffl Cceli pandis ostiuiu, 

Bella prcmuut hoatilia, 

Da rubur, for auxiliuin. 

Uni, trinoque Domino 
Sit sempiterna gloria, 

Qui vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria. Amen." 

And that ascribed by some to S. Ambrose, — 

Salutis humanm Sator, 

Jesu voluptas cordiura, 

o 3 
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Orbis rcilompti Conditor, 

£t ca3t» lux tunaiitiuu). 

Qua victus 08 cloincntia, 

Ut nostra tVm's criiuiim, 

Mortem subirea iuuoeena, 

A morte uoa ut tollorea ? 

Perrunipid infernuiu chaoa; 

Vinotia catenas dotrahis ; 

Victor triumpho uobili 
•Ad dextcram Patru sedcs. 

Te cogat indulgentia, 

Ut damna nostra sarciaa, 

Tui<iue rultua compotes 
Dites beato litntne. 

Tu dux ad astra, ct scmita, 

8ia meta nostris cordibus, 

8is laorymarum gandiuin, 

Sis dulce vita? pra-niiuui. Amen." 

And another aliSa ascribed by some to tlie 
same writer, — 

“ vKterne Hex altissimc, 

Kedemptor ct ddclium, 

Cui mors perempta detulit 
Summm triumpbum gloriso : 

Ascendis orbes siderum. 

Quo te vocabat coelitus 
CoUata, non humanitus, 

Herum potestas omnium ; 
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L't triua rerum tnacliiiia, 
<.'u*Iestiutn, tcrrestriuin, 

I'it inferorum cundito, 

I 'lcctat genu jam subdita. 

'rremunt videntes Angeli 
V'ersitm vicem uiortalium : 
Peecat caro, niuudat caro, 
Iteguat Deus Dei caro. 

Sia ipse nostrum gaudium, 
Manens olympo pnemium, 
Mundi regis qui fiibricam, 
Mundana vincens gaudia. 

Hinc t« precantes qussumus, 
Ignosce culpis omnibus, 

£t corda sursum subleva 
Ad te superna gratia. 

Ut cum repente coeperis 
Clarore uube Judicis, 

Poenas rei)qms debitas, 

Ueddas coronas perdiQm. 

Josu tibi sit gloria, 

Qui natus es do Virgine, 

Cum Patre, et almo Spiritu 
In sempiterua stecula. Amen." 


And that also by Thomas Aquinas, — 

" Lauda Sion Salvatorcm, lauda Ducem et Pastorem, in 
bymuis et cauticis. 

Quantum potos, tantum aude, quia major omni laude, 
nec lHudare suilicis. 

G 4 
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Lauilis thema sj'oolalis, j'lmis vivusi cl luulit' jiro- 

ponitur. 

Quern in sacra* inensa cicna*, lurba* fratrum liuodcnu' 
datum nou ainbigitur. 

Sit laus plena, sit souora, sit jucuj\da, sit decora mcntia 
jubilatio. 

Dies enim solemnis agitur, in qua mensiB' prima rccolitur 
hujus institutio. 

In hac inensa novi Kegis noTum P&acha norm Icgis Phase 
retus temiinat ; 

Votustatcin liovitas, umbram fugat Tcritos, noctein lux 
eliminat. 

Quod in cocna Cbristus gessit, faciendum hoc exprcssit 
in sui memoriam. 

Docti sacris institutis, phnem, Tinum in salutis consccro* 
mus hostiam. 

Dogma datur Christiania, quod in carncm transit panis, 
et vinum in sanguiucm ; 

Quod non ca[)is, quod non videa, animosa firniat fldea, 
pra-tcr rerurn ordinem. 

Sub diversis specivbul, signis tantum, ct non rebus, la- 
tent res eximia; ; 

Caro cibua, sanguis potus; manct tamcn Christus totus 
sub utraque specie ; 

A sumente non concisus, non confractus, non divisus, 
integer accipitur. 

Sumit unus, sumunt millc ; quantum isti tantum illo ; 
nee sumptus consumitur ; 

Sumunt boni, sumunt mali, sorto tamen inasquali, vitn, 
Tel interitus ; 
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Mors cst mulls, vita bonis : vide paris sumptionis* quam 
sit dispar cxitus ! 

J'Vacto dcinmii Sacramento, ne vacilles, sed roemento, 
tautum usse sub fragmento, quantum toto tegitur ; 
Nulla rci fit scissura; sigui tautum fit fractura: qua nec 
status, nec atatura signati minuitur. . 

Ecce Ponis Angelorum, foetus cibus viatorum; rere 
panis filiorum, non inittendus canibus. 

In figuris pnosignatur, cum Isaac immolatur; Agnus 
Pasebm deputatur ; datur manna patribuB. 

Bone pastor, panis vere, Jesu nostri miserere: tu nos 
pasce, nos tuere, tu nos bona fac videre in terra 
viventium. 

Tu, qui cuucta scis, et vales, qui nes pascis hie mortales, 
tuoa ibi commensales, colneredes et sodales fac 
sanctorum cirium. Amen.” 

These Hymns arc followed by several Psalms, 
the 19th, 28th, 29th, 32n(l, G5th, 83rd, 102nd, 
144th. 

When the Pope entered the Church, a loud 
flourish of military music burst forth, which 
was not in harmony with the ceremonial. 
Then followed the “ Tc Deum,” and the Pope 
was carried up toward the Altar, and de- 
scended from the talamo^ and placed the host 
upon the alfar, and held it up to the multi- 
tude, who bowed in adoration before it. 

The £x-King and Queen of Naples were 

Q 0 
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present at the ceremony, and many members 
of their family. 

Such was the ceremonial of the Corpus 
Domini in the year 1862 . 

It displayed in a striking manner the spi- 
ritual power of Rome. The Pope might be 
compared to a General fit the head of his 
troops. He passed as it were in review his 
vast ecclesiastical army of regular and secular 
clerg}', all united in one great religious act, 
with soynd of music, and colours flying, all 
ready for the battle. 

But when we come to examine the true cha- 
racter of this magnificent sj)ect{icle, we may 
feel an emotion of awe, and almost shudder 
with dread. 

The act, in jvhich the Pope, Cardinals, 
Bishops, and Clergy, regular and secular, of 
Rome were engaged, was one which brings 
out, in the strongest manner, the dogma of 
the carnal presence of Our Blessed Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist, the dogma of Transubstantia- 
tion. And yet it sets at defiance the words 
of the Saviour Himself, who ifistituted the 
Lord’s Supper, and whom it professes to re- 
vere. Why is the Sacrament to be broken, 
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as it were, into two ? Why is the Eucharistic 
Bread to be chosen as an object of veneration, 
and why is no homage to be paid to the 
Eucharistic Cup ? If adoration is due to the 
one, why not to the other ? And why was it 
required that all this vast multitude should 
bow their heads before the consecrated wafer, 
and yet not one of these assembled thousands 
was invited or permitted to comply with our 
Lord’s command, “ Take^ eat;" '‘'•Brink ye all 
of this ?” ^\yly were the people ordered to 
adore^ and not one of them permitted to com- 
municatef And yet the Pope is to be ac- 
knowledged by the whole human race to be 
the Supreme Head of the Church, and tho 
Representative and Vicar of Jesus Christ ! 

If, also, the crowd, whieh assembled hero 
on this day, really believed — and if the Pope 
and Cardinals and Bishops really believed — 
that Jesus Christ Himself was there bo<lily 
present in that wafer before their eyes, hq|v is 
it to be explained that the people could venture, 
— and were permitted by the Vicar of Christ, 
and by the 'Cardinals and Bishops who passed 
in procession among them, — to gaze and to talk 
so familiarly as they did, and to behave with 

G 6 
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as little reverence as if they had been at a 
theatre ! 

All the Hymns and Psalms used i)n this 
occasion (as in all the religious services of 
the Roman Church at Rome) were in Latin. 
Few, if any, of the vast multitude of the jjeople 
assembled did, or could join in them, or un- 
derstand thepi. By retaining the Latin lan- 
guage in her services, — now' that Latin has 
ceased to be a living tongue, — Rome main- 
tains the dominion of her Clergy above the 
Laity ; and she unites with herself her Bishops 
and Clergv' from all parts of the world, such 
as arc gathered at Rome at this time, in one 
hierarchical language. She would be doing 
well, if the worship of God were designed 
to be ministerial to sacerdotal dignity, and to 
her own aggrandizement, and not to the 
Divine glory and to the salvation of souls. 

The brilliant splendour of the magaiticent 
equ^ages of the Cardinals and Bishops, who 
took part in the ceremony, could not fail to 
suggest many reflections. 

The Piazza dazzled the eye with the gold 
and scarlet of that magnificent cavalcade, and 
with the rich colours of their carriages, and 
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the ^aiuly trappings of their horses, and the 
embroidered liveries of their servants. Few 
of the Cardinals were content with one servant 
behind their carriage, but must needs have 
two or three tall lacqueys crowded together on 
the footboard at the back of their splendid 
vehicles. 

If the Pope of Rome and his Hierarchy 
were resolved to inspire and keep alive a 
feeling of popular indignation against the 
temporal power of the Roman See, they could 
not devise a more effectual mode of doing so, 
than by this pompous ostentation of sacerdotal 
pride and pageantry on such an occasion as 
this, when they profess to meet together for a 
spiritual purpose, — for the solemn worship of 
Him, “ Who was a Man of Sorrows and ac- 
quainted w'ith grief*,” and “Who had not 
where to lay Ilis head®,” and who instituted 
the Holy Sacrament of His blessed body and 
blood on the eve of His bitter Passion. 

We went in the evening to the Church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva. Though its archi* 


* Isa. liii. 3. 


* Matt. viii. 20. 
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tcctiiro is of a heterogeneous kind, — Gothic 
mixed with Palladian, — and though the stained 
glass is of a poor style of art, yet they produce 
more of a religious feeling of solemnity than 
is usually engendered by Roman Churches; 
many of which are noble and magnificent 
buildings, but are deficient in those hallowing 
and awe-inspiring influences which are the 
best characteristics of a Christian sanctuary. 
How brilliant are the ceilings of Santa Maria 
Maggiore and of S. John Lateranl but are 
they not more like temples than churches? 

The dim religious light of this C’hurch was 
soothing and tranquillizing after the gaudy 
spectacle of the morning. The congregation 
was waiting for a sermon by a Dominican 
friar. He took for his subject the vision in 
the bush at Horeb to Moses, “ Abscondit 
Moyscs faciem suam, non cnim audebat aspi- 
cere^” The act of adoration, by which Moses 
showed his reverence for God manifesting 
Himself in the flame of fir^ in the bush, was 
exemplary (he said) to Christians, and taught 
them a lesson which they greatly need to 


' Exod. iii. 6. 
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learn, — what their veneration ought to be for 
the “ augustissimo sagramento dell’ £uca- 
ristia,” which was commended -to their reli- 
gious meditation on this day. Ho then pro- 
ceeded to consider the Holy Eucharist, — 

1 . As a proof of divine love. 

2. As the means of human strength. 

He dilated on the evidence shown of Christ’s 
love in the Holy Eucharist, instituted bv Him 
on the eve of His crucifixion, to be the instru- 
ment by which His perpetual presence w’ould 
be vouchsafed to His Church, even till His 
second C'oniing ; and which therefore is a 
never- failing source of spiritual strength to 
the faithful. “Why” (he asked) “were the 
primitive Christians so eminent in courage 
and in love ? It was because they commu- 
nicated with Christ daily in the Holy Eu- 
charist. How was it that S. Lawrence was 
enabled to smile with joy amid the flames ? 
It was because One ‘like the Son of God’ was 
with him in the^firc. Why should not we 
be like the first Martyrs in Christian graces ? 
We also may be Martyrs, if w'e know where 
our strength lies — in communion with Christ. 
But you say this is an ago of progress, it is an 
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age of light; ami that we «lo not need the 
spiritual graces by which the Martyrs were 
enabled to do and sutter what they did. But, 
brethren, how are we to make real progress, 
except by following Christ, who is the Way ? 
How are we to be really illuminated, except 
by coming to Him, who is the Light ? True 
Progress and genuine Light cannot be found 
except in the Catholic Church. Come, there- 
fore, come boldly to her, come hither to us, 
and feed upon Christ; come, and eat His 
flesh*. How much l)etter, and how much 
happier would you thus l)e, than in following 
the frivolous pleasures and dissipations of the 
world! If you have Christ with you, you 
will escape death. How often may we say to 
Christ in the wordy of Martha, ‘ Lord, if Thou 
hadst l)een here, my brother had not died !’” 

There was one portion of the subject which 
w'as not touched upon, viz. the rcc^uisite dis- 
positions, of repentance, faith, charity, fur the 
reception of the Holy Kujfharist; and the 

* He did not add “ Drink Jlis Dlood.*' It is painful 
to observe how Boman Preachers are met by difficulties 
produced by the doctrines and practices of their own 
Church. 
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iniprossidii left on the hearers might perhaps 
ho that till! work would be effected for them, 
without corn spondent efforts on their part; 
perhaps something of the “opus operatum” 
showed itself in the discourse: but preachers 
cannot say every thing, and let us therefore be 
content with what we heard, which seemed to 
be spoken from the heart. 

Vespers follow’ed. 



CHAPTEll XXIX. 

KOME (confinued). 

Fridai/, Jutie 20fh . — Called on Signor Au- 
gusto Casitellani, Via di Poli, who has one of 
the most beautiful collections of works in gold 
and gems in Rome, especially from ancient 
works of art found in Etruscan tombs, and in 
the Christian catacombs ; and who has added t<j 
the honours gained for the name of Castellani 
bv his father and by his brother in the history 
of art. He has written a learned discourse on 
ancient w'orking in gold, of which he gave mi^ 
a copy. He observes, as a remarkable fact, 
that the Romans in their admiration for Gre- 
cian art, were almost blind to the beautiful 
works of Etruria., which, having l)cen brought 
to light by excavations in her ancient sepul- 
chres, are better known and appreciated at 
Rome in the present ago than they were in the 
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days of Augustus. The discoveries made at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii show that the 
Italian workmen in metallurgy at that time 
had degenerated from the standard of centuries 
long past; and after the fall of the Goman 
Empire a gradual decline was visible, till the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when it re- 
ceived an original and indigenous impulse 
in the school of Genvenuto Cellini. But this 
was of short duration, and the art sunk to its' 
lowest depth in the seventeenth century. It 
has now been revived by means of the inspira- 
tion derived from the objects of ancient art 
which have recently been brought to light. 
Any one who is interested in such graceful 
and exquisite specimens as were produced in 
former ages, will be greatly gratified by a visit 
to the richly stored apartments of Signor A. 
Castcllani. 

Visited the Vatican; pictures and sculp- 
tures, which I will not attempt to describe. 

The following notes were made by one of 
my companions : — 

Frklaj/, June 20th . — ^Went to the Vatican. 
Picture gallery. Small but exquisite collec- 
tion. Domenichino’s Communion of S. Je« 
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rotne, Kaffiielle’s Traiisfiiruration, and Ma 
donna di Foligno, all in one room. ( )ne did 
not know which to look at first, or most; 
Raffaellc is in all his glory here. 11 is picture 
of the Coronation of the Virgin, however 
contrary to the religious principles of any but 
a Roman Catholic, is exquisite as a work of 
art; the grace, the ease, the refined beauty of 
those figures and faces must delight every one. 
In the upper portion of the picture the Virgin 
is seen receiving the crown from our Lord, 
amid the rejoicings of angels, her whole air 
expressive of reverence and humility. In the 
lower part, the Apostles are standing round 
the open tomb filled with l)eautiful flowers, 
and are looking up into heaven. There are 
two other pictures on the same subject near it. 
One, originally designed by Kaflaelh;, but 
executed by Giulio Romano and I’enni, is, of 
course, in a later style. There is more attempt 
at dramatic expression and variety of attitude 
in it, but it is not half so pleasing as the 
former picture. A third, something in the 
Peruginesque style, by Pinturicchio, is the only 
one that represents the Virgin kneeling. 
Fine picture of the Empress Helena by Paolo 
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Veronese, and life-like portrait of a Doge by 
Titian. There are some small early pictures 
by Raffaellc, little gems in their way, the 
colour so pure and bright, and the drawing so 
delicate, as to remind you of the pictures in 
an illuminated prayer book or missal, in the 
golden age of illuminating. In his early 
pictures the figures are more or less in the 
costume of the day; the classical draperies 
belong to his later style. Any one who will 
compare the Sposalizio at Milan with his 
last great work will see this at once, and I 
think most people will confess, that though 
they may not be so grand and bold as those he 
afterwards executed, there is something mojre 
delightful about those simple early figures. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ROME {continued). 

Saturday., June 2\st , — Went to the Collcgio 
Romano, the College of Jesuits, where I 
was courteously received by Padre Tongiorgi, 
the keeper of the Museum. The object which 
interested me most in that Museum, was the 
Graffito^ or rude sketch made by a sharp 
stilus in the cement of the wall of a chamber 
at the south-western corner of the Palace of 
the CjEsars in the Palatine Hill, near the 
Church of S. Anastasia in the Orti Nusiner, 
where it was discovered by workmen making 
excavations in 1857, under the guidance of 
Padre Garrucci, and whence it was removed 
for security to this place. This sketch repre- 
sents the figure of a man with the head of an 
ass ; the arms are outstretched on a cross, and 
the feet rest on a transverse piece of wood. 

On the right side of this figure, and rather 
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lower than it, is a man raising up his left hand 
with the fingers extended, and from the in- 
scription on the sketch it^s clear that. he is 
intended to be represented in the act of adora- 
tion. 

The inscription is as follows, but in ruder 
characters than these : — 

AAEHAMENOC 

C€BeT€ 

0€0N 

that is, Alemmenos is adnring (his) God. 
Tlie word arefierai is written ae^ere by a 
common confusion of ai and c, which had the 
same sound in ancient times, as they still have 
in the mouths of the inhabitants of Greece at 
this day. ^hc Echo in Callimachus, respond- 
ing to vaix^ by €;(€i, is well known. I copied 
yesterday three Christian inscriptions in the 
Vatican in which Kcvre stands for Keirat, and 
airSiP for cVoii/, and cuanrep for e^r)<T€P. 

This sketch and inscription are evidently 
from the hand of a heathen in primitive times, 
who had access to the Palace of the Caesars at 
Home, perhaps was an inmate of it, and 
reviled the religion of Christ. Alexamcnos, 
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no doubt, was one of his comrades, a Chris- 
tian, and is here held up to ilerision h)r his 
faith -in Christ crucified, 

I was informed by Fadro Tongiurj^i that the 
word pcedagogium was found inscribed in the 
chamber of the Palace of the Cmsars where 
this sketch was discovered. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it was a caricature drawn by one of, the 
slaves who had the charge of the younger 
members of “ Cmsar’s household,” hnd who 
designed it as a sneer on one of his fellow- 
slaves. 

The Christians who dwelt at Rome in 
Apostolic times, were confounded in the 
popular mind with the Jews. The scoffs of 
the multitude against the Jews were readilv 
applied to the Christians. The |loraan his- 
torian, Tacitus, asserts that the Hebrews in 
their Exodus from Egypt were led to springs 
of water by a herd of wild asses^ and that, on 
this account, they paid religious honours to 
that animal As Tertullian * observes, “ Som- 
ni^stis caput asininum Deum nostrum esse; 
hanc Cornelius Tacitus suspicioncm fecit.” 

' Tadttts, Hiat. ▼. 3. 

* Tertullian ad Nation, i. c. 11. Apol. c. xvi. 
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"riur oji^fLM'ly soizcd the notion, and 

(•oiiv('i*t(‘d it into a (ralumny against the Chris- 
/id/i.s, and ])rofancly asserted, “ caput asininum 
Drum esse ” to the ( 'hristian ; and Tertul- 
lian' makes mention of a satirical picture^ 
painted in his own day, with an inscription, 
“ Drus Christianorum Onokoites ’ ?” 

1'his Cruffifo from the Palace of the Cmsars 
at Pome exhibits in a striking manner the 
<'ontninelies to which the Gospel of Christ was 
'exposed in early times, in the Poman Court 
and Capital. 

The Cliristians were charged with adoring 
a man wlio liad died on the cross. They did 
not deny the fact: “We preach Jesus Christ. 

and Him rruriJiaC'.''' “God forbid that I 

• 

'riu* same tliiii" is asscrtcvl by tlio heathen Caviliu?, 
in the ilialo^m* of Minud us -F<7/a% c. ix., “audio oos tur- 
|)issiin;e pocudia caput aaini consecratuin venerari.** See 
ibid. c. x.wiii. 

‘ TrHuIIian, Apol. c. xvi. 

^ Is it po.N-siblc, tliat the act of our Lord in choosing 
an ass on whicli to ride in triumph to Jerusalem, and to 
receive tlie homage of the multitude, could have been 
abustal into an occasion for giving more currency to that 
ribaldry ? 

'• 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

VOL. II. 


II 
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slioulil n'lon. silvo ill tin* Cross of ('liri>t V' 
wroto St. I’aul, tho .Vpostlo ot tlu* ( •tMitili*s ; 
althouijh that Cross was to tlu* “.lows a 
stinnbling-hlock, and to the (.irooks fooli.-h- 
ness \ 

This graffito from the Palatine is, I heliovi*, 
the earliest representation that is known to 
e.xist of the Crueip'.rioa Strange it is, that it 
.should be a earieature, and that the caricatu- 
rist sliould hear witness to the insults which 
tilt? (iospel endured and overcanu?; and tliat 
the Cross of Clirist. which was tht' laughing- 
stock of Ronitt and ttf the worM, should, in a 
ft?w yoars after this sketch was drawn, havt' 
disloilged th(! Roman Kagle from lun* Im[)erial 
standards, and have floated on the bannt'rs of 
her armies, and have been set on the diatlems 
of her Kings ! 

Strange also it is, that the hantl of a carica- 
turist should hear witness to the truth, that 
the primitive disciples not only confessed that 
Christ had suffered death as man upon the 

' Gal. vi. 11. * 1 Cor. i. 215. Gal. v. 11. 

® I was assured of this by tho Cavalicro G. IJ. Do 
Hossi, who is ono of the best living authorities on all 
that concerns the history of early Christian A rt at Home. 
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f77;.s-.v, l)ut sIk.uU also attest the fact that they 
v'orslii itjH’tl Him as (Jod ! 

TIumh! is rejason to holieve, that the A])ostle 
St. I’aul, ill liis first imprisonment at Rome, 
whicli is described at the close of the Acts of 
the Apostles, dwelt in the neighbourhood of the 
l^alace of the Cmsars '. In one of his Epistles 
written at that time from Rome, the Epistle 
to the Christians of Philippi, — %vhich had then 
been recently colonized hv Rome, — he savs 
that his “ bonds were manifest in all the 
Pa tare and ho sends special greetings in 

that hijiistle from “those of Ca'sar'x honse- 
hold May we not suppose that Alexamenos 
the Christian, who is ridiculed in this carica- 
ture, fur worshipping the crucified Saviour as 
(lod, may, either directly or derivatively \ have 

* Tli(> Aiillior may porliaps be allowed to refer to his 
nolo on I’liilijijtiana i. Id, for evidenec of this. 

’ riiil. i. l:). 

^ rhil. iv. 22. 

* If I’adre Uarrucei’a reasonings are correct concern- 
ing the ago of the bricks of which the chamber was built, 
where this graffito wa.s found, it is not earlier than the 
age of .Adrian: see Garriicci’s brochure, “II Crocifisso 
Graffito in Casa dei Ceaari,” Itoma, ISoT ; it contains a 
good fac-simile of the graffito, p. 5, and I am indebted 

II 2 
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boon broui^ht to tlio knowb'il;X<‘ ialtb nl 
(’hrisit, bv tho toiit binu: of St. I’aiil I low 
atfootino aro tho .Vpostlo’s wonls in tli it 
Mpistlo. whon phiood by tho sido ol this oari- 
caturo! ‘'Lot ’ this mind 1h‘ in \on wbicl; 
was also in ( lirist .losiis. Who, boino in tho 
form of God. tboimbt it not roliborv to bo 

^ o ► 

equal U'ith God; but made Himself of no 
reputation, and took upon Him tin? form of ;i 
.'tervanf. and was made in the likmioss of num. 
and lioiiiLf foimd in fashion as a .Man, Ho 
Immbloil Himself, and herame. oUed'wut unto 
dnif/i. (•I'l'a unto tho death of the fVo.v.v. 
M boreforo ( iod bath liiglily exalted Him, and 
;.nvon Him a Name which is above; every 
name, that at the Xann* of .)i;si s every knee 
should bow, of tilings in bt;aven, and ihinir.s in 
earth, and tbines under the earth; and that 
every ton;^uo should roa/'ess that ,/esn.s Christ 
is Lord., to the glor^ of God the Juither." 

I was informed that there an; now tibout 
500 students in the Collegio Romano, which 

to it for otlicr information concerning thin intercsiting 
sketch. 

Phil. ii. o. 
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is uiidcr tli(5 C’Jiro of the Josuits. This 
nuiiiht*r, I sup])os(‘, inoliulo.s tho pupils of 
other eollejres of IiOTiK?, who }^e under train- 
iiiLT for llolv Orders, and who resort to tlio 
(!olleeio Iloiiiaiio for atteuda!u;o on lectures 
tluM'e; so that a very larec proj)ortlon of the 
Candidates for the Ministry at Jionie arc 
more or less und(‘r the iulluenee of the Jesuits. 
It is rornarkahlc that this religious Order, 
which has heim driven from almost all other 
countries in Kun)po, should be the most domi- 
nant at Home. The character of its princi- 
])les and teaching in Politics, as well as 
Theology, may he inferred from its literary 
organ, the “ Civilta (\ittoliea,'’ which has its 
agents in all })arts of the world, and is 
honoured with tlu' Papal imprimatur. 

On the l.Sth of this month, there was a 
erand dis])lay of the poetical and musical 
prolieieney of the pupils of the C'ollegio, at 
the Church of S. Ignazio, which was magnifi- 
cently illuminated for the occasion. In the 
presence of a large number of Cardinals, 
Ai’{;hbishops, and Bishops, from all parts of 
Christendom, and an immense audience, the 
youthful students of the Collegio Komano 

II 3 
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recited their compositions in various lan- 
guages, with musical interludes, in honour of 
the Japanese ^^irtyrs lately canonized, and of 
the jilorv of the \ atican.” 

These juvenile prolusions were receiveil witli 
bursts of applause. Some of these exhibitions 
are now used as oeeasiens for jiolitical ])as- 
quinades against tlie King of Italy; and verses 
are current, wliieli wen* recited by the stu- 
dents of the Collegio lh)inano in Imnottr <it 
the Jiipiuu’sv in which \"K tor h!m- 

manuel was cotopareil to tin* Kinpi'ror rlulian 
the Apostate; 

“ (^iii [»iir tsi lotta contrfi uu (iiuHanOy 
Che lia d’A^no il v<»lto, tli Lupo il cor: 
lla pur r Italia uu m Sultain) 

1)1 1)or.se e talainl t riuiilatur.” 

Could there be a more significant jiroof of 
the poUticdl design of the Canonization of the 
Martyrs of Japan than surdi effusions as this I 
By the side of these may be set the following, 
which I read inscribed on the Church of S. 
Ignazio; 

“ Viva Pio Nono 
II nostro lie, 

Splendor del troiio, 

Cui pari non 6.” 
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Another specimen of the antagonism be- 
tween the Papal Hierarchy anji the Crown of 
Italy may be mentioned here. On the 5th of 
May last, when the Kinj; of Italy was at 
Naples, he announced his intention of visiting 
the C'athe<lral, and of worshipping there. 
The Archbishop of Naples was not there, and 
tlui wlujle body of the Canons deliberately 
ahs».'nt('d theinselyes. 

'J'his has sinet; been made the subject of 
a judicial pi'oeess, (:i7th dune,) and the mem- 
bers of the Chapter have been condemned by 
the Supreme Administrative Council of Na- 
ples to a fine, ecpial to the loss of one year s 
income, for this act of contumacious disrespect 
to the Sovereign. 

Such unhappy bickerings as these are 
omens of coming evil. 
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IJOMI: {rnUfhlUi'il). 

Wknt ill the iifteriiuon of .lime lil. to tlie 
Church and ( 'onvent of S. Carlo ai Catiiiari. 
which stands to ihe north-west of the (Ihetto: 
I had a loni; interview there with one of the 
most learnetl inon of IJome, llie celehraled 
Ihirnahito Father, Carlo Vercidlone, Passed 
through a lon<? corridor, hun^ with dark 
portraits of rneinhcrs of the order, and found 
him in his cell, which was well stocked with 
folios. 

The litcrarv world is much indebted to 
him for the edition of the \"atican Mannseript 
of the Septuagint, and X'ew Testament, which 
had been prepared for publication by Cardinal 
]Mai. Padre Vereellone has published a Dis- 
sertation on the Vatican Manuscript, and on 
Mai’s edition of it, Home, 18G0; in which he 
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boars a Inirh and honourabte testimonv to the 
learnifiyf and labours of the late Cardinal. 

At p. 14 of that Dissertation are some 
remarks on the singular fact, that before the 
appearance of IMai’s work, the Church of 
Itomo had never ^tven to the irorld an edition 
of the. Greek Testoment in the city of Koine 
itself. The learned author of the Disserta- 
tion frankly avows his regret that this was 
so; liecause, he sa\s, “ //’ Koine had published 
a ‘New Tostanient in (Jreek, ///o/ edition must 
have i)oen the standard edition.” Kut may not 
a (juestion bo asked here? Is it probable that 
now, when Kome has at length printed a Cireek 
Testament, that edition will bo adopted as 
the model text ? 'Will the Roman edition of 
Cardinal !Mai be the standard edition ? No, 
assuredly not ; the learned Author of the 
Dissertation owns its imperfections (*p. IG). 
And //’ the (,’hurch of Kome can give to the 
world standard editions of the Kible, how 
is it that she has never yet published an 

‘ TIui art of Printing had boon discovered for four 
cent\jriea, and yet ‘‘ The Jlother and ^listresa of all 
Chiirehca” had never printed a single copy of the 
Gospel of Christ in its original tongue. 

II 5 
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edition of the oriijinal Hcbreu' of tlie Old 
Testament • 

He modostlv deelined anv credit for his 

• • 

own work in the puhlication of the (Jreek 
Testament, and said that all that had heeii 
done was duo to the intluence and lahour of 
the Cardinal. “ Mai had made the ‘ priino 
passo ;’ and now no impediment would he raised 
at Rome to the publication of a cnrrvcf edition, 
or even of i\ of this celebrated Ma- 

niiscrijit, which was almost inaccessible to otir 
forefathers.” 

Let me add here, that I was assured by the 
enterprising publisher of Mai’s edition, M. 
Spithdver, that, when the times Ix'came inon^ 
quiet, (wijuld that there was a fair prospt'et of 
this!) he hopecl t(» he able to publish the 
Vatican ^Manuscript in the same nnuiner as 
the Codex Alexandrinus knd Codex l>ez;e have 
been printed in England. 

Padre V^ercellonc is also the editor of two 
editions of the Vulgate; one is already com- 
pleted, and consists of the text alone, in a re- 
vised form; the other is in course of publica- 
tion, with critical notes and collations of MSS. 
lie handed me the first volume, which was on 
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his shelves; and I turned to his note on the 
celebrated text, Gen. iii. 15, and observed 
that ho there candidly avows, that the true 
reading of the text is not “ Ipsa conteret caput 
tuuin and therefore that text cannot be ap- 
plied to the lilvutted Virf^hi, hut refers to the 
seed of the woman, which is Christ • 

AVhen I expressed niy gratification at seeing 
this frank acknowledgment, which the reader 
may find in his notes now published ’, he re- 
plied, “ We build nothing on that text,” “ Xoi 
non cdifichiamo nulla sopra quel testo.” 

I am sure that the lenrnod men of Home, 
such as I’adre Vercellone confessedly is, do 


’ The name trutli is ingenuously avowed by ouc of the 
most learned men of the Church of Kome in the present 
day, -Monsignor Kmilio Tiboni, of Ifrescia, in his excellent 
work, 11 ^listieisiuo Bibljoo, p. Milano, iSoS, where 
ho says, “ II sense era, la proiuessa della vittoria ehe 
sopra il deinonio avrebbe portato il Messiah Unhappily’ 
for the cause of sound learning, Monsignor Tiboni has 
been lleprivcd of his professorship in the seminary at 
Brescia. 

’As the reverend father’s notes are before the public, 

I do not feel that I am violating that confidence, which 
ought to regulate private intercourse, by relating his 
avowal and hia own explanation of it. 

II c 
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not vonturo to huild any thiiiir <>ii that text, for 
tiu- rxalMtion of the IJh'ssed Virgin, lint the 
quostion is, Does not the Vhurrh of Homt\ in 
her appeals to her proplr^ hnil«l a great deal 
upon it ] Does she not allow and ei'.eouragi* 
her Preaehers to do so In fact, is not fhof 
text the principof passage of Holy Scri])ture to 
which the Popo //////.vc//’ referred in his famous 
decree, in whicli he promulgated the dogma 
of the Imniiirulofr Conrep/ion of the 1 Messed 
Virgin in St. IVter’s Chimdi on Dei;, s, ISod ' ! 
and is not the IMessed Virgin “of the Imma- 
culate Conception ” rejn'esented in pictures 
and statues by the Church of Koine as treading^ 
under /or feet the head of the Serpent ! Is 
she not so represented in the engraving pre- 
fixed as a frontispiece to I’assaglia’s elaborate 
work, printed at the Kropaganda at Kome, on 
behalf of the doctrine of ♦he Immaculate (.’on- 
. ception ? Does not therefore the (Miurcli of 

* In which are tlio following vvordti: “ Sancfrissiina 
Virgo per Ilium (i.e. Chriatiim) vonenatuin caput Kcr- 
pontia imviaculafo pede contrivit and thcnco lio pro- 
ceeds to say that she has trodden under foot all heresy, 
which is a head of the serpent ; ‘‘cunctas semper interemit 
hsereses.” 
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liOiTic build a great deal on that text? And 
since lier learned men candidly avow that the 
text refers to Christy and not to the Virgin, 
does she not, in this respect, as in manyotliers, 
build her own and her people’s faith on an in- 
secure foundation? Docs she not build her 
house on the sand ? And if so, — “great will 
be the fall thereof ’.” 

Had to-day a conversation with a learned 
Italian divine. He said that we Englishmen 
were unjust to the Church of liome in com- 
nlaining that she paid so much respect to the 
li^ulgate. “The Church of Koine,” said he, 
“is a Latin ('hurch, and the Vulgate is only 
her J7r.y/o//.” 

I replied that the Church of Rome in the 
fourth Session of the Council of Trent, had 
made the Vuljjate to be the standard of IIolv 
Scripture far all other Churches who never 
spoke the Latin language. And though it is 
true, that the Latin Vulgate was at first the 
Version of Holy Scripture for the Roman 
people, yet now that the Roman people have 
long since ceased to speak Latin, the Vulgate 
* Matt. vii. 27. 
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can hardlv be called a tramlafion to them. 

ft 

We in England might as well call the Attain- 
Sa.ron liible our franahfion. The Scriptures 
were not written in Latin, but in I lelwew and 
Greek: Lufiu was the mother tongue «»f those 
who composed the Vulgate: the Vulgate itself 
was a fn/us/nfin/i their mother tongue; 

unt] it MVis mnili' In /Ijem, in «)rdt*r that the 
pciijilr niulrrstond the Script urrs. which 

were written in Hebrew and Gn*ek, which 
they rouht not um/erstond. Therelbrci the 
Romish Latin Vulgate is itself an argument 
for the use of the mother tong ue of the pettp/iL 
in the public worship of God; and it is m 
strong argument ui>'oinst the Church of Rome, 
which dings to the Latin, now that Latin has 
ceased to be a living tongue ; and it shows 
the wisdom of our English Reformers, who 
abandoned Latin in public worship and in 
reading the Scriptures, and adopted English 
in its place. A blessed thing would it be for 
Italy, if the Church of Rome would act in a 
similar way. 

My friend changed his ground, and com- 
menced a vehement attack upon us. “You 
have no explicit Faith.” 
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I assured him, that “ we receive all that is 

revealed in Holy Scripture, and all that had 

been deduc(?d from Scripture by the Ancient 

Catholic Church, and all that was confessed 

bv her in the three Oeeds.” 

* 

“ But that is not enouf^h; our Lord is ever 
with II is ('hureh, and she now has the same 
])owor as she had in the primitive ages,” 

“ Y\>s, hut luit of inventing any thing new ; 
not of (Hiding- onj/, new article to the faith 
‘once for all delivered to the Saints.’” 

“No: hut she may what all are to 

helieve; and all must receive her declarations 
as true.” 

“ But the Church of Rome add^^ new articles 
to the ancient Faith. The Tope, in February, 
1849, and again in August, 1854, by desiring 
all Boman Catholic Bishops to pray that he 
might he enlightened as to his future deci- 
sion concernin*; the dogma- of the Immaculate 
Conception, and by proceeding in December, 
1854, to decree that the doctrine was thence- 
forth to bo believed by all, virtually owned 
that it had not been professed as an Article 
of Faith by the Church for eighteen centuries ; 
and the Tope added that doctrine, as a new 
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article of Faith, in the nineteenth eiMiturv 
after Christ. And is it not the usual lan- 
guage of the I’apacy and Chun-h of Houu*, 
that in their present troubles tliey place their 
hopes espeeiallv on the intercessions oi the 
Blessed VirLnii. firniiM' the Bope has recently 
nthh'il m'lr lusfrr Ut her crown, and jilaced a 
/?r?r on lier hi*ow hy the <lt»gniaiic de- 

cree of the Iinniaculatt* Conception’ 

“ Well, hut how," he asked, “do you obtain 
any definitions of Faith V 

“ W(' have them from Christ llims»“lf spiaik- 
ing to us in Holy Scripture interjirc'ted by 
the ancient Church I niversal. Wliat(;ver doc- 
trine can he shown to ns in Seriptun*, ami to 
have been believed and professtal hy the An- 
cient Church universal, tfuit we believe : what- 
ever is not in Scripture, and was unknown to 
the ancient Church universal, Hint we reject 
as new; and in what concerns the doctrines 
of Christianity, whatever is is 

“ But the Church needs a living Intvrprefer 
of the Faith. In cases of controversy where 


® See, for example, tlie language quoted in tlie “ Civilta 
Cattolica,” 3rd iVfay, 18G2, p. 353. 
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is yoxir Judge ? Where is your living inter- 
preter of the Truth ? Is it a woman ? Is 
not the (^ueen of England the Head of your 
Church?” 

“ No; the Kings and Queens of England do 
not hear tliat title ' 

“ lint are not they Judges of Articles of 
Faith ” 

“ No ; they are not Judges ttf the laws 
of th(! Clmrch; niueh less, above tlu* laws of 
the (’hurch, or a<<:ninKt them; and they cun 
only pronounce sentence hy means of their 
I'kriesiastical Judges, aeeordin'j^ to the re- 
ceived Lines of the Church of England, which 
are the Laws of Christ in Holy Scripture, iis 
interpreted hy the consent and usage of the 
ancient Catholic Church. Cur Sovereigns 
possess no mon^ right over the Church tlnin 
was claime«l hy ancient Christian Emperors; 
they cannot perform any sacred function, but 

^ It is well known that the title Head of tlie Church ” 
was laid aside by Cjueen Elizabeth ; she was not entitled 
Head of th(» Church, but “Supreme Governor over all 
persons in all causes,” and the limited sense in which 
that title is borne, is explained in Art. XXXVII. of the 
Church of England. 
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they are bouml to take rare that ihosi* rum - 
tions are duly tlischarufod by those j>er.sons 
whose office it is to perform them.” 

“But how call your spiritual persons per- 
form those functions ? They have no claim to 
succession from lawful Bislu'ps of the Chundi.” 

“Yes, they have; and their succes>ion has 
been acknowlc(l;;ed even by Homan ( atholie 
/b‘ vines ®.” 

It ’A-ri! 1 !.-• to tliat l oH'.i.lrraM ‘ 

;vv,‘ ill lht‘ pntt‘rss»‘s I'v wliirli tin* 

Laws of t\to rhnrrh of V.nL'lainl an‘ julinini^tonMl in 
raiiHo.s of lltTo^y; and it is much to lx* dcsinxi (hat 
judicious nnHisun s niiuht he adopttxl for the hettor coi^- 
nizanco of sucli matter.-^. The circumstances of the 
time.s call loudly and imperativtdy for them. 

As it is th(‘ [)art of trm; wisdtjin to li.steii patiently 
to the objections even of the bitterest adversaries, h-t me 

f 

set down Iiere the wonls of Dr. l)r)llini;(‘r in bis rcc(*nt 
work on “The Cburcli, and the Cbnrclies,” p. lOh: — “ In 
the Gorham dispute, they (tlic Anglican Churchmen) 
have suffered a double defeat ; iirst, that tlio (jiu^stioii h«is 
been decided according to the opinion and in favour of 
the Calvini.sts; and that lay state officials, actin»» in the 
name of the Queim, have been recognized by almost the 
whole Clergy, and of course by the People, as tin? highest 
Tribunal, indeed the onlf/ ortjan of ilic otherwiae dumh 
Englinh Church.^' 

As may be seen in the passages quoted in Tlieopliilus 
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“ Hut tlii v can have no lawful authority 
cxcc})t by union with the see of St. Peter.” 

“How can this be shown? Even if we 
suppose that the Pope is the successor of St. 
Pet(T (which has not been proved), then we 
know from the Holy Spirit in Holy Scripture, 
that even St. Peter himself was ‘ resisted to 
the face by St. Paul % because he was to bo 
blamed and if the successor of St. Peter 
sopavat('s himself from Christ, by ‘teaching 
for t/or/ri//f‘s commandments of men and will 
not communicate with any who do not join 
with him in liis errors, then we know that, if 
wo avoid those (UTors and cleave to the true 
faith, we shall be favoured by Christ, as the 
man in the Cospel was, who was excom- 
municated by the Jews * because he pro- 
fes.sed Christ ; and if wo are in commu- 
nion with Christ, we hold to the Head of 
the ('huroh, and are inembcrs of His bodv 
which is the blessed company of all faithful 
people.” 

He boro testimony to the learning of Eng- 


AngHcnmis, Part IT. chap. vii. As to the Laws of Judi- 
cature in Kcclosiastical matters, in the Church of Eng- 
land, see there. Part III. ch. vii. 

* Gal. ii. 11. ’ Hiatt, xv. 9. 


1 


* John ix. 31*. 
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lisU Divhu's. *• said lu*. " Icaniin^j ill 

not avail, without tho aid of tlio llol\ Spiril : 
and you cannot have that, oxtcpt hy coniinu- 
nion with tlu* Catholic' Church” (i.o. the ( hurch 
of Borne). “ Your jrifts and graces are nuirrod 
by ycnir schism. Return to the bosom of your 
Mother, who opens her arms to emhraee you.” 

I'he precH’ding conversation c’ouiirmed me 
in a eomiftion, that (he Church of Ikoiiie is 
eagerly on the alert to avail herself of any 
heretical tenets that may he ])ut lorth hy 
niemhers of the l-hiuli>h Church, and to use 
thinn as weapons against her; and as instru- 
ments for alluring ])<*rsons from the Ihiglish 
Communion to lutrself. 

The ohpictions, which hav(! rcaamtly been 
made against tlie Inspiration and ^^*raeily 
of the liihle hy some who lujld office! in the 
Church and ITiivcrsitics of England, have been 
senzed upon with avidity hy tho (!hur(;h of 
Rome, and have been ntado tho ground c)f 
accusations against the English Church and 
Universities for their connivance at su(!h im- 
peachments of the authority of Holy Scripturt'. 

It must bo honestly avowed, and ho deeply 
deplored, that such attacks as these u})(jn the 
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^Wonl of (lod arc* preparing a triumph for 
Intl(l(*lity on the one side, and for Koinanisrn 
on the other. 

The use that is made bv the Romish 
(’Imreli of tlujse unhappy writings, which have 
recently heen put forth by perspns in high 
j)hut‘s among us, ought surely to have the 
effect of awakening the zeal of all good men in 
the (.'hureh of Kngland, and of stimulating 
them to waive their minor dilfercnces, and to 
unite with one heart in strenuous endeavours 
to strt'ngthen the bamls of godly discipline 
now so much relaxed among us, and to join 
with one consent in defending the oracles of 
(Jod. 

d'host* also in Kngland who mav be startled 

• * 

and staggered hy the bold and blasphemous 
denials, which we now hear, of the divine 
origin of Holy Scripture, and may he tempted 
thereby to fall away to the eoniinunion of the 
Church of Romo as offering them shelter from 
such assaults, and as providing for them a 
harbour of peace, may he earnestly and affec- 
tionately requested to remember, that in f/taf 
Church the Holy Scriptures are treated with 
contempt, which can hardly be matched by 
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anv thiiiij which is said or done in anv otlior 
communion of Christendom, and even hy tin; 
partisans of Rationalism. 

The Church of Rome has placial Inn* own 
traditions on a ])ar with God’s Word, and has 
made that " Word of none etfeet hy thosi^ 
Traditions.” She lias put the Apoeryjiha on 
a par with the words of the Holy Gliost. She 
makes her own Latin \'orsion to he the 
.standard of Scripture. She teaches that tin* 
Scriptur*! dorirr.i its authority from ln'rin-lf. 
She sets up tlu; Rope as the divimdy-appointed 
Interpreter of Scripture, and napiires all to 
receive his ])ervi‘rsions of it, as Scriptun*. 
.Vhove all. she withholds the Word of God 
from her ])eo])le. and keeps them in a state of 
l)ondaL’’c and blindness, and ii^noranct> of Scrip- 
ture. She* allows her Cardinals and Rishops 
to apply the most dispara;,dnir lan^ua^e to 
God’s Word, and to call it “ defective and 
obscure,” " a leaden rule,” “ a nose of wax,” 
and hy other opprobrious terms '. 

Whatever may be the sins of individual 
members of the Church of Knjfland — and 

* I have substantiated tlioso assertions in another 
place. Sequel of Letters to Gondoii, Letter 1 V'. 
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inuclj certainly there is, over which we ouglit 
to mourn with sorrow' and siiaine — yet it is not 
hy the writings of persons in thi* Churches of 
Jhigland or Home that this question is to be 
decided, hut hy the conduct of the Churches 
thcjnsdrcs. How does the (,'hurch of Home 
treat tlie Scriptures ? That is the point. Has 
she ever ])rint(Ml a single edition of the Ilehreir 
JiUdc? Hid she ever print an edition of the 
(Ireek 'Festament for more than three cen- 
turies after the invention of printing ? Does 
she circulate the Word of God ! Does she 
not pro.^cribe its circulation? Does she ever 
read a single chapter or verse of the Bible at 
Home in the ears of the people in their own 
tongue 1 1 )oes she allow them to have Bibles ? 

No. Does she not set the Bn)le at defiance in 
innumerable ways, in her doctrines, her polity, 
and her worship^ ? 

Let such questions as these be answered, 
before she ventures to exult with triumphant 
scorn over a sister Church, on the ground of 
the wounds she is now receiving from the 
hands of some who ought to have been among 
the first to defend her. 

* See, lor instance, above, p. loG. 
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Let her be desired ti> consider — lc( her iul- 
vocates ponder well — whetlier there an' iinl 
remarkable sisjns, which show that Ihnne has 
fulfilled, and is fulfillintr, some of the most 
solemn and awful prophecies of Holy Scrip- 
ture. and bears a striking resemblance to tht? 
Jewish ( 'hnrcli of old, wliich had the Scrip- 
tures, but overlaid them with her traditions; 
and for her punishment was blinded, and was 
not able to st'e the sense of tlu' Serij)tures, 
and wliii h ” fultilled tin* Script uri-s in eon- 
demnino’ Him " who is tin? J'rulh 

A friend, who has tln^ ImjsI means of ascer- 
taining the b'clings of the ( ’hurch of Koine at 
the ])resent juncture, assures me that she is 
flushed and intoxicated by the reciuit diunon- 
stration of the Kpiscopal concourse at Koine; 
and entertains an unbounded coniidence in 
her strength and security, and is actuated bv 
an eager desire, and earnest riisolution, to 
make the most strenuous efforts to maintain 
her own supremacy, and to crush all who 
resist her. She is also elated by hopes of 
Pingland’s conversion, which are inspired by 
’ Acta xiii. 27. 
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I'.iij^lisli Kcclcjsiastics, especially English neo- 
phytes, u ho are very zealous and sanguine, and 
have considerable influence at Koine. She is 
dazzled with her own temporary and partial 
successes, and is almost blind to her real 
dangers. 

When the King of Babvlon made a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 
wine out of the holy vessels of God, and 
jiraised his gods of gold and silver, — then, in 
the same hour, came forth the fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote upon the wall the 
doom of the citv; and in that night Babvlon 
was taken, and the king was slain 


“ Dau. iv. 1—5. 30. 
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Siinilnii. 2'2/nL — AVcnt to tlu; l^iiLjlish 

(’huroh. Alter the service spent some time 
in wlnit m:iy iw ealb'd a subterranean ('hiireli 
of ancient (’hristiau Kome, — one of liie (.'ata- 
(•omV)s, — tliat of S. (,'allistus. ( )n this, “ the 
first day of the week, when the disciples canu*, 
together to break bread what hajtpy and 
holy hours were spent liere hy the first 
believers, who heard the voicais of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, S. Clement, and S. Ignatius! Ilow 
much strength and courage was dtu'ived from 
the ministries of religion in those (juiet cliam- 
bers, in the days of trouble and persecution! 
How many Confessors and Martyrs went forth 


* Acts XX. 7. 
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with joy from the Cataconihs to face the wild 
l)easts in tlie Colosseum! 

There is somethinjx verv interestinnr in the 
excursion from Rome to this Catacomb, which 
is on the ri'jht hand of the Via Appia. In 
your way to it, a little w'hile before you arrive 
at the Arch of Drusus, and the t^ate of S. 
Sebastian, you pass the tombs of the Scipios 
on your left. These monuments date froill the 
time when the dead were hurled by the 
Romans, and not hiirnf. 

The most aneient name that has been found 

hero is that of L. Seipio Barbatus, who was 

Consul in u.c. 2.)U, and distinguished himself 

in his exploits against tjio Carthaginian fleet, 

and by his attack on ('orsiea and Sardinia. 

Ilis son was also buried hei^t', and some other 

members of his 1‘amilv. For manv centuries 

* • 

their tombs remained unnoticed, and it was 
not till A. I). 1780 that they were brought to 
light. Fnliappily they were not allowed to 
remain unmolested. The irreverent curiositv 
and meddling activity of a heartless Arohm- 
ology rifled the Sepulchre of the Scipios, and 
tlespoiled it of its venerable contents, and 
transferred the tombs to the halls of the 

T *> 

X 
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Vatican Museum, and |)laced some counterfeit 
inscriptions — records of its own unfeeling pro- 
faneness — in their stead. 

This Sepulchre of the Scipios stiggt'sfs many 
interesting retloctions. One must occur to 
every one who visits it. The grc'atest names 
of that illustrious family are m>t recorded 
thc're : an instructive memento of the' worth- 
lessness of mere contcMuporary fame. “ \dvo- 
rum ei'usura difficilis,’’ — afj-cpai h' tViXonroi 
fidpTvpt^ (ro(f)OjraTOL, Iticrata 1‘atria, ossa 
mea non hahebis,” said the noblest of the 
Scipios. — an exile* at Lit(*rnum. 'J'hc^ next 
in glory to him, Scipio Africanus Minor, — 
he who took Carthagej, — is g(*nerally su])posod 
to have been murdered in his h(*d. His^atne 
was //of found in the “Tomb of the Scipios.” 

Soon aftc*r you have passed the Tomb of the; 
Scipios you arrive at a vineyard (A'igna 
Codini), also on your left, where are three 
Columbaria, or large subterranean chambers, 
in which are the cinerary urns, arrangcjd as 
in pigeon-holes (w’hence the name), and con- 
taining the ashes of many of the household of 
the Caesars. 

An examination of the names which occur in 
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the inscriptions contained in these Columbaria, 
and which commemorate the persons whose 
ashes were committed to the urns, reveals 
some interesting coincidences with those which 
arc found in the salutations of St. Paul, at the 
close of his Epistle to the Romans. We have 
here the name TrijpJuena^ a name borne by 
one of the Roman women who “laboured in 
the Lord ” (Rom. xvi. 12). The natne^ Phi- 
loln^'un and JuHa^ mentioned by St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi. lo), arc also found in the Colum- 
baria of the Imperial household. “Amplias, 
the beloved in the Lord,” has also a namesake 
in one of these monuments. 

Other correspondences might be mentioned *. 
AVh|/;her the names ih the Columbaria be- 
longiul to any of the samti persons as those 
who are mentioned in the T]})istle, cannot be 
determined: but thev seem to confirm the 
inference, derivable from other evidence, that 
the Roman Church, ijn its infancy, consisted 
in a great mccisurc of persons of the humbler 

* The above have been alreaily observed by the Rev. 
Professor Lightfoot, iii an interesting article in the 
“.rournal of Classical and Sacred Philology,” Xo, X., for 
jMarch, 1857. 

I 3 
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class, such as frcednion and slaves, and that 
in the great Metropolis of the world, “(Jod 
chose the iretih- and /(W/.s7/ things to confound 
the mi^htjj and the teise ; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are. that 
no flesh should glory in llis ])resence 
Having visited these Coluinharia in the Vigna 
Codini, you ])roceed along the road to tlu? 
Arch of nrusus, the son of Li via (afterwards 
wife of th(^ Emperor Augustus), celebrated by 
Horace^ for his victories in llhcetia, the younger 
hn^ther of oiuj Emperor, Tiberius, and. the 
father of another, ( laudius, and more imble 
than either, tlujugh he in'ver fdled a tbr(|[^e. 

You then come to tlui gate of S. Si'bastian, 
and soon aft«*rwards you arriv«5 at a door on 
your right, which hiadsto a Vineyard, in which 
is the (’atacornb of S. (.'allistus, or, as it w'as 
called in ancient times, “ (’(emet(;rium (’al- 
listi.” 

Thus, then, in a small com[)ass, we have a 
specimen of the various modes of sepulture 


" 1 Cor. i. 27-l’n, 


* Jtor. Cann. iv. 4. 11. 
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ainon^ the Romans ; first, that of burial in the 
(lays of the Repuhlic, then that of burning 
and ajrain tliat of burial. whi(ih was restored 
and rend(*rcd universal hy belief in the doc- 
trines of (Miristianity, especially the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God, and 
of the indwidling of the Holy Spirit in the 
teinjde of the human body, and of its future 
Resurrt‘ction to j^lory and immortality ; doc- 
trines wliich had such influence on the world, 
that in a few years after the aije of Constan- 
tine, scarcely a single body was burnt within 
the limits of the Roman Empire. 

This was one of the threat social revolutions 
which were wrou<;ht hv Christianitv. It jiave 
dignity and hopes to the boch/^ which it had 
never enjoyed before. Thei«c is not, I believe, 
any one known instance of the burial of a 
body 7/vV// /// the walls of Rome, in the Heathen 
times of the r('pubH('\ Intramural burial was 
forbidden by the XI I Tables. Death was an 
unclean thing in the ('ves of the Heathen and 
Jewish world. Rut the Grave has heon sancti- 
fied hy Christianity ; and when the Empire 

^ Tliat of rubliciua Bibulua was not within the 
walla of tbo iServiau City. 
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became Christian, the bodies of holy men were 
buried beneath the altars of the churches. 

The Catacomb of Callistus is in a <^arden, 
as was the tomb of Him who “ brouj^ht life 
and immortality to light” by llis glorious 
Resurrection from tin* dead. In this garden, 
when we visited it, the flowers of summer wen* 
blooming in the sunshine in rich colours. 
The natural type of Cliristian unity, llie \"ine, 
and the emblems of sleep and resurrection, tin* 
flowers blooming from the earth, wen; happily 
combined with this peaceful funeral scene of 
Christian rest and hope. 

“ C(L‘metorium Cal/isfi” such was the name 
of this Catacomb. Rrobablv it was so calh'd 
from the Roman Rishop of that name, who 
sate in the Kpiscopal see from a.d. lils to 
and whoso Kpiscoj)ate is described in no V(U*y 
favourable terms in the recently recovered 
treatise of his contemporary, .S. Ilipjxdytus ; 
but Callistus is now venerated as a Saint and 
a Martyr by the Church of Rouu^®. In the 
Roman Rreviary he is said to have r/ihtrirrd 
this (inrlent cemetery \ fit was tlierefore prior 

'' See liroviariurn liornanurn, Oct. 11. 

^ Ill Vi;i Appiii velm ca;mcterlum ampliavit, in 
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to his Pontificate,) “in which many holy 
Priests and Martyrs arc buried, and which is 
called from him the cemetery of Callistus.” 

Therefore this Catacomb carries us back to 
a very early age of Christianity. And who 
were those holv Priests and Martvrs, that were 
here buried? Doubtless this notice in the 
Breviary refers specially to one of its funeral 
chambers, which is now called “ Capjxdla dei 
Pontefici,” on account of the ancient Bishops 
of Borne who were entombed there. 

In this Chamber we see the following in- 
scriptions of names of Boman Bishops on sepa- 
rate slabs encrusted in the wall * ; 

ANTEPnZ EH I 
♦ABIANOZ EntZ MP 

that is, 

ANTEROS BISHOP 

FABIANUS BISHOP AND MARTYR 


quo multi Sancti Siiconlotes et Marty rea aopulti sunt, 
quodque ab eo CallUti ca*meterium a\n»i‘llatur. 

* Fac-siniiles of tljem, very carefully oxeoutod, may be 
seen in Mr. Burgou’s interesting Letters from Home, 
pp. 157, 158. 
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COKNr.LlVS MAUrVU Kl’ 

AOVKIZ 

EVTVXIANOI EHIZ 

that is, 

COKNKT.irS MAKTVK lilSlKU’ 

LUCIUS. 

EUTVCIIIAXUS BISHOP. 

Tlioy were Bishops of Bonie in the followin*; 
ordiT : — 

Anteros, a.d. 

Fabianus, a.d. 

C'orni lius, a.d. UdO. 

Lucius, A.D. 

Kutychiauus, a.d. 2T5. 

An old Latin Be;;ister of early Bonian 
Bishops, published by u^v^idius Bueherius, 
specifics the drujs on which some of these 
Bishops died and were buried. Th«!rc we 
read, that Fabianus suffered on the 20th of 
January, and was buried “in Callisti,” i.c. in 
this Catacomb ®. And it is also stated there, 

’ See tlie authorities in J3p. Pearson’s Opera Postuina, 
ed. Churton, vol. ii. pp. 314. 431. 
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tliJit Lucius was l>uric«l “ in Cullisti ” on the 
r»tii Manth, (luf is not there (lesi^nate<l as a 
and that hiufyeliianus was buried on 
the Htli l)eccinl)er “in (,’allisti.” 

'^riiese are int(!restinj( coincidences between 
tile records in the ancient lie<.nster, and those 
now visihh* in the Cataconil); and it may be 
observed also, as another point of approxima- 
tion, that Fabianus is said to have been the 
Jirst Koman Bishop, who appointed subdeacons 
to superintend the notaries, who collected the 
“ acts and sufferiims ” of the IMartvrs. 

o » 

It seems that the framer of that Register 
had no specific record of the ihni of the death 
of (unf 1 toman Martyr among the Bishops 
before Fabianus, nor of any other Roman 
Bishop (not a Martyr) befiire Lucius. 

As to the Episcopal names now visible in 
tins Catactunb, it may be observed, that (with 
one exception) they are all in Gnrk. The 
earliest writers of any eminence in the West- 
ern Church were not from Italy, but from 
Africa; Tertullian and Cyprian. We hear 
of no Jtoman Bishop celebrated for learning, 
and writing in Lathiy iK'foro the age of Leo 
I., who w’as Bishop of Rome in a.d. 440. 

1 G 
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It is :i n'liiarkabli* coini'idiMuo, that (^ormli us 
is the only I’ishup whose name is written in 
Latin in this ( atacoinh, ami we havi* l«'tter>- ot 
Cor/ii‘lius still extant, in repl} to S. (hpriaii, 
written in Luf'nu ami the name Cnniiliu'. 
itself is of pure Latin origin: under him the 
(.'hureh of Rome heiran to ])ut otl* its Lrei'k 
(Ire.ss, and to assume a more Latin eharacter. 
These circumstances tally with tlie peculiarity 
of the inscription, and eontirm its ^amuine- 
iiess. 

Next we ma\ notice the slui/t/icift/ iA' ihviH' 
inscriptions, d hero i.s no ])arade of earthly 
tith's, or worldly »lionity. 'rhes(^ primitive 
/hyyc.v are recorded simply as liishnps; and one 
of thaiii lias niyt even tAat title. Not oiu; o| 
these early Uomah llishops is desioiuUed hy 
the hioh-soundint; and heathenish title* of 
“ Po.vriFEX Ma.xlmus,” which now- me(?ts the 
eve in almost every corner of modern Rome. 

* V 

1 believe that these inscriptions are confem- 
pornneous with the persons whom they record, 
and I was glad to find from the distinguished 
Christian Archa'ologist, Cavalicre l)e Rossi, 
that he is of the same opinion. If some of 
them are of rather later date, they would 
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S(>rv(; to sliou oven still more stronj^ly, that 
th(^ teinpoT of the lionian IJishops of the first 
three ciuituries, and of their intimate friends, 
was of a imrek and liumble eliaraeter, wliich 
mav he exemplary to some of their successors 
in modern days. 

AnotluT remark here. Only two of these 
early Bishops are designated in this Catacomb 
as Martyrs^ Fabianus and Cornelius. But the 
modern IMartyrologists of the Roman Church 
give the title of Martyr to Anteros and also 
to Fabianus ^ //’thev had been reallv Martvrs, 
would they not have been commemorated as 
such on their epitaphs ] Is there not here a 
confirmation of the remark of our learned 
J’higlish divine, Bishop Fearson, who has 
written so well on the eai'lv historv of the 
Bishops of Rome I — “ the common opinion, that 
most of the earliest Bishops of Rome were 
Martyrs, is erroneous;” “ recepta de primis 
Roiniu Episcopis plerisque Martyribus sen- 

tentia erronea est And vet many modern 

• ^ 

' Sec Tillemont, !Mcm. Hist. Eccl. iii. p. 121. 

’ Ibjd. p. 155). 

* lip. Pearson’s Dissert. Post. i. c. iv. p. 311, ed. 
Churtou. Up. Pearson says, that if wc consult tlic most 



liOiiiun Catholir writers still elini; to that 
notion. In one of the Iwst inodern hooks of 
travel in Italv, we read that “all the first 

m ^ 

thirtif Popes were Martyrs' ! ” 

Popes Zcphyrinus and Callistu.s, who died 
in a time (fi'pe(tce. and not of perseeution, and 
preceded Anteros in the See of lioine by a 
few years, are now venerated at Home as 
Saints and Martyrs \ Hut there is no trnst- 
worthv ancient evidenet‘ to iustifv that vemaa- 
lion; ands(jme there is, whicli eonlraveii(‘s it . 

It is an invidi(»us thini»‘, to appear to dis- 

lit xsrilt rs, \sr linti no rccortl of :u\v Martvr ainon^ 
liishops b» Voiv 'li-lospborus, nor aft»T 

liiin till Poritianu.s, a d. 230; but in inotU-rn ^vritin^,,^s of 
tiio Koiiiau (’atbolic ChiirHhj all the Pojics liefore lele- 
^ph(u•us are called Martyrs. 

* M. Valery, Voyaj^es en Italic, p. 522, ed. lb*ux(*lles, 
1^35, “ lc3 trcnie premiers dc ces Poutifes furent torn 

^ See the Itoman Breviary^ Aug. 20, and Oct. 11, on 
which day the JJiario liomano notes, that “ S. Callisto, 
Papa e Martire, alia sua chiesa in S. INIaria in Trastcvero, 
ove ripose il suo corpo, c in Sebastiano fuori lo inura si 
conserva il suo capo.” 

® E. g. tlic character given of them by their contempo- 
rary S. Hippolytus, in the work referred to above, pp. 110 
—113. 
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])ur.‘i^c tin* reputation of the departed. But 
the cause of Truth is more precious than the 
names of men ; and the palms and crowns of 
Martyrdom lose their value, if they arc be- 
stowed indiscriminately on those who do not 
deserve them. Modern Hagiology has done 
much injury to the Sjiints, and modern 
!Martyrologies have impaired the dignity of 
the Martvrs, hv associating them with those 
who have little claim to that character. Where 
ttt/ are called Saints and Martvrs, Sanctity 
and Martyrdom are depreciated; and the His- 
tory of the Christian Church is degraded to 
the level of Heathen Mvthoh»gv. It is there- 
fore due to the menmrv of the genuine Saints 
and Martyrs, to challenge the claims of 
those who without sufficient, cause arc placed 
on a par with them. 

Some of the most extraordinary frauds that 
have been palmed upon a credulous world in 
modern times have derived their materials 
from the Catacombs of Rome. Let me mention 
one, because it seems to have attracted little 
attention; and because it is very remarkable 
on account of the eminent and illustrious per- 
sonages concerned in it, and because it was 
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transacted with ^reat pomp and display in a 
ffreat Citv, in our own days, which arc com- 
monly supposed to he distinguished hy critical 
discernment, shrewdness, anti intelligence. 

A sluu’t time ago a mai’hle slab was dis- 
covered in one of the Homan Catacombs near 
the Via Salaria^ It was as follows: — 

A Ult K M J : T1 1 E UDOS I A'. 

BENIGN ISSl.M.E ET 
I N (. • () -M PA H A JU E 1 F E .\r 1 N . 1 ; 

AURELIUS OPTATUS 
UON.1 U( } I IN NOUENTISS I M .K 

DEPOS. PK. KAL. J)KC. 

NAT. AM BIAN'A 
JL M. F. 

That is — 

To Aurolla Thewlosin^ 

A most bv.n'i^rn 
And hicomjmrahlf. JVomon, 

Aurtdius Optatiis 
To his most hhuneless Wife^ 

Buried 30^/t November^ 

Nat. Ambiana, 

To her^ well-ileserving^ he placed this ni07iu- 

merit. 

’ Of which a description may be seen in iVlr. Murray’s 
excellent Handbook for Home, p. 325, Clh ed., 18G2. 
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T liJivc loft tliV words Xat, Ambiana un- 
traiisbitod, because they contain the whole 
(juostion at issue. What do they mean ? The 
“ ('on<n'o<oiti<tn of Relics” at Rome examined 
the inscription : they found some relics near 
it; and after solemn deliberation, they pro- 
nounced a judicial .sentence, that the letters 
“ Nat. Ambiana” are an abbreviation for *• nata 
Ambiana,” ahd^ean '‘'‘horn at Amiens and 
that Theudosia was a Christian, a ludy woman, 
a Martyr, and is to be venerated as such. 

The Rishop of Rome himself — Rope Pius TX. 
— confirmed this .sentence; and ordered that 
tlu! nauu! of 'Jfict/dosia should be henceforth 
added jis a Sainf to the Calendar of the 
C'hurch of Amiens, and that Masses should 
be said in her honour in all the Parishes of 
the Diocese, and that she should be venerated 
at an annual festival, to bo instituted in her 
honour. 

Nor was this all. The Bishop of Amiens 
procured those supposed relics, and trans- 
ported them to his Cathedral: and their re- 
ception there, on (Vt. 12, 1853, was honoured 
by an imtnense concourse of people, and Roman 
Catholic Dignitaries, Cardinals, Archbishops, 
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and Bishops, twonty-oi^dit in nunihor. at tlio 
head of whom was Cardinal Wisoman, " Arch- 
biahoit p/’ fVfsftninsft r," who prcat ln'd tho iirst 
sermon on tlie oeeasion. 

The tirst annivi'rsary of the festival. — 'riinrs- 
day, Oct. 12, Isol, — was honoured hy the 
presence of the Kmperor Napoleon III., and of 
the Empress Kuijfcnie, attended by M. Eorloul, 
^linister of Pul, Hr I)is(rur(i(%, 5»nd hy Mon- 
sii^nor Saceoni, tlie Pupul ^'u/irlo in France, 
and hy Mouseigneur Gillies, “ Arrhliislutp uf 
EdhihurixhP who preached the sermon in 
honour of the supposed Martyr and Saint of 
Amiens. 

A Chapel also was erected to her honour, in 
the Cathedral at Amiens, and a Latin in- 
scription was there placed, which records, that 
on the 28th day of October, ISoS, “the Em- 
peror Xapoleon III., and the Empn*ss l‘hi- 
genie, came thither on a pilgrimage (‘pia 
peregrinatione’), and gave a contribution to the 
adornment of the said Chapel.” 

Here is a remarkable .specimen of that infa- 
tuated effrontery, and confident presumption, 
with which the Church of Home speculates on 
the ignorance and credulity of her people, and 
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with whicli she huihls up her fabric of religious 
belief and worship. 

Almost all critical scholars know' that Xaf. 
Aminnnn is not to be explained nata Arnbi- 
ana,” “born at Amiens,” (a mere solecism,) 
but “ nntioue Ambiana,” i. e. an “ Ambian by 
nation.” .\nd all students of Ancient History 
and Geography are aware that Amiens was 
)iot called “ Ambianum ” in the days of the 
Martyrs, but Samanobriva; and that it derived 
its name, at a later time, from the nation of 
the Amhuini^ who inhabited the large tract of 
territory in which Samanobriva was situated. 

Thi're is no ovidincc that Theudosia was a 

Saint ; none, that she was a Martyr ; none, 

that she was born at Amiens; and vet the 

self-stvled Infallible Vicar of Christ, the Su- 
• • 

preme Head of the Church, has issued a Decree 
that her name is to be added to the Calendar, 
and that she is to be worshipped as “ a holy 
patrtmess” of the City of Amiens; and Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Bishops thronged to 
that city, and lent their aid to the propagation 
of this miserable fraud; and even imperial 
Personages were to be made the dupes and 
victims of this shameless imposture. And all 
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this was done — not in the darkness of the 
middle ages, but in the broad da\ light t)f the 
nineteenth ee tury ! 

Are we to see here a fultilinont of the Pro- 
phecy of Holy Scripture, that “because tluw 
received not be love df the truth, that tliey 
iniuht be saved, therefore (iod shall send them 
a sfrnHUi Jrliisinii, that tiu'v should hclUrr n 
He^' (- J’liess, ii, 10, 11)?.... J>ut to ri'turn. 

The wilderness of Uouk; begins before vou 
pass through its gates. In the vineyard which 
contains the ('olum barium of the bonscdiold of 
the Ctesars just m ntionoil, there is a pretty 
villa, an<l the keeper of the gardim who showed 
us the < ’olundiarium infornn*d us that he could 
not venture to pass a night in the villa at this 
season, for fear of the malaria fever. In the 
Campagna the malaria reigns in undisputed 
dominion over the soil. Can Ihnne become 
the (.'apital of Italy ? Nature seems to say. 
No. The inveterate malaria of centuries, the 
mysterious miasma brooding over the sulphu- 
reous springs and brooks of the dreary desert 
around it seem to sav, No. We cannot tell 
what modern science and cultivation may 
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achieve. But is there not a power stronger 
than that of human armies and mechanical 
skill ? Is it the will of God that Borne should 
be the capital of Italy? The King of Italy 
may occupy Borne ; he may he crowned on 
the Capitol. But can any human power re- 
vive the spirit within, and make Borne again 
the ]M<‘fropolis of Italy ? Time will show. 
Alexandiu' the (Jreat endeavoured to make 
Buhylon the capital of his emj)ire; hut though 
he had coiupiorcd Babylon and taken it, he 
could nut restore it to its former self. God 
willed it otherwise, and had declared that will 

by till' voice of prophecy May it not 

he so with Borne ? 

AVe n'turned home through the Ghetto, or 
.Tews’ (piarter. The invidious restrictions of 
former times have now been much relaxed. 
The gate which once separated this quarter 
no longer appears. The inhabitants were 
sitting in their shops, busy at their trade, on 
this the C'hristian Sunday ; many of them work 
for tin? Churches of Koine in making hang- 
ings, &c. 

There is something inexpressibly mournful 
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in a visit to tliis quartor, ospocially on a Sun- 
day. The ureat doctrine of our Lord's He- 
surrection, preached at Homo by St. Paul, 
finds no response here. Here in a small coin- 
})ass we see Ezekiel’s Valley of <lry hones. 

Son of Han, can these hones live * ■ Lord, 
Thou knowest: and He said unto nu’, Thesi* 
dry hones are the house <*f Lrael. and I will 
})ut Hy Sjnrit into them, and they sliall liv(>,” 
St. Paul liiuisell, writinif to this (■itv^ assun's 
ns tiiat they //•/// live; and liou ! l>y the 
Spirit of <0x1, as Ezekiel (hailares, llnw can 
and will live'; and another pro])het atUrins 
that '’after many days the ( hihln'n of Israel 
shall return, and seek the Lord their < «od 
and another says, “ I will pour upon the hous«> 
of David tlur S})irit of grace and suj)plica- 
tions, and thev shall look on Me whom they 
have pierced .” 

Perhaps, with reverence we may add, this 
great and glorious consummation will he 
brought about through the intermediate 

* >Sco Ezek. xxxvii. .3 — 1 1. 

* Horn. xi. la. 15. 25—27. 

' Ezok. .x.\xvii. 5— 11. “ Jfosea iii. 5. 

’ Zeeh. xii. 10. 
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ag('ncy of some fjrcat shock to the temporal 
and spiritual power of the City and of 
Rome. 

Tlie CJliurch of Rome, as she now is, cannot 
convert the Jetes; and she shows in this, as 
in many other ways, that she is not the true 
Church of God. For, it is God’s will that 
the ,l(‘ws should be converted by the Church’s 
ministry, and if a Church cannot do God’s 
will, she is not a faithful Church. Rome 
cannot convert the Jews. Xo ; she hinders 
their conversion, first, by her creature-wor- 
ship, wliich the Jews, having suffered so se- 
verely at Ilabvlon for their own idolatry, now 
abhor and detest. And, therefore, the recent 
])romuluati()n of the doctrine of the ’Immacu- 
late CoiK.eption, by which the Blessed Virgin 
was almost tleificd, has raised another obstacle 
to the conversion of the Jews bv the Church 

m 

of Rome. .Vnd, nc.xt, she hinders the conver- 
sion of the Jews by altering the Hebrew Canon 
of Holy Scripture (which Christ Himself ap- 
proved), and by placing the Apocrypha on a 
level with the books of Aloses and the Pro- 
phets. 

The Jews used to call Rome bv the name 
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of Kitom, as an oiu'inv to .Irrusal. ‘ni; and tlio 
iK'ws^havo an old prt>v»‘rl>, that “when Ktinm’’ 
(\w \\u'\ moan Uomr) “is lai«l waste*, 

thr/i will come tlu* mloniptioii of Jsrjud 
^lav it not bo the design of Aliniohtv God, to 
overrule the present troubles in Italy, which 
are sbakinu: the foundations of the 'Feinporal 
and Spiritual power of the ]*a])a('y, Ibr some 
blessed dispensation to His own ancient ])eople, 
the dews ? May not the hindrances to their 
conversion be rcinovee^ by His judicial visita- 
tions on Home, atnl a door be opened to the 
reception of the Jews into the spiritual Sion, 
the Church of Christ ? 

At the evening service in the hlnglish 
Church, the following words of the Great 
“ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” and Ajiostle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul, who preached and suffered 
Martvrdom in this City, occurred in the second 
Lesson “ God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ; for in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availcth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new crea- 
ture. And as many as walk according to this 


‘ Itabbi Kimchi on Obadiab, and on loaiah xxiv. 
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rule, pence he on^them^ and mercy ^ and upon 
the Israel of God ^ 

May that Apostolic benediction descend in 
God’s own time, in all its spiritual fulness, on 
the Apostle’s brethren according to the flesh, 
to whose fathers he preached the Gospel, — 
the inhabitants of the Roman Ghetto! 

’ Gal. vi. 14— IG. 


VOL. ir 


K 



CIIArTEIl XXXHI. 

KOMK (con/lil lU’d ) . 

Mofidtn/, *2^ril June. — licad tho slricturos 
(tf tho “ (.fiornale di lU>t«a,” or oHioial paper 
of tho Papacy, on the Aihlross of tho Italian 
Parliament to the Kin*^, on the 15th, in oj)})o- 
sition to the “Indirizzo” of tlie nearly 300 
Pishops to the Pope at Pome, on the i)th of 
June, which has been aln-adv described 

The Gioi’nale di Poma calls the Parlia- 
mentary Address a “ ridicolo <locumento ” and 
a “ puerile rhapsody,” a “ miserahile elueu- 
brazione.” 

Certainly it must Ix) confessed, that if we 
may judge from this specimen, Italian States- 
men and Diplomatists arc hardly as yet a 
match for the Papacy in Ecclesiastical matters. 


* See above, pp. 7 and 21. 
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Thoir rejoinder seems to be a feeble one, a 
“ teluni iinbellc sine ictu.” They do not seem 
to realize the true strength of their own 
cause. "J'his is not to be wondered at; indeed 
it would be surprising if it were otherwise. 
'Du; Legislators of Italy have been engaged 
with military and financial questions, and have 
not yet had leisure to examine the true prin- 
cipli's ol' Ancient ( 'atholicity ; their position 
is a new one, and thev are not vet settled in 
their principles. Some of them are spell- 
bound by a superstitious reverence for the 
Homan (’anon Law, and have not vet discovered 
the hollowness and unsoundness of its founda- 
tion ; others are endeavouring to encounter 
the Papacy with Krastian enactments, which 
])lace the Poj)e and the Papal Ilierarehv in a 
position that gives them the great advantage 
of seeming to be ^fartyrs, and which enable 
them to ])rotest with energy against their op- 
jxments as persecutors of the Church. 

l.et us look at the Address of the Turin 
Parliament to the King, — 

“IXDIUIZZO DELLA CAMERA AL RE. 

“Sire! — Vescovi quasi futti sfranieri aW 
Ifalia^ raccolti a Roma per una solcnnita re- 

K 2 
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ligiosa^ lanciarono contro la patria nostra oon- 
tuiiu'lii* r«‘-so piu «,^ravi dalla ni‘<;azi«>no <lol 
nt>5tro diritto nazionalo, o dall’ invcH-aziom* 
dflla violon/a straniera .... Moiitn* prfhifi 
sfrunirri, iminomori dolla nafnra tutta n*li- 
iriosa e spiritimle del loro auifusto ininistoro, 
afFormaiio tan to solonncmeiih* un voto di ria- 
zione politica; mcntre dai luoffhi govmiati a 
nomo did pontofice uomini scrllrrati portano 
la di'solazione nolle provincie nieridionali del 
regno. 1’ Europa dovra pure eonvineersi che 
la vostra autorita, o Sire, e tpiella delle leggi 
del libero popolo, a cui c gloria avervi a capo, 
possono solo dare pacifico assetto alle cost* di 
Roma, liberando T Italia c 1’ Europa da quella 
confusione di potcri e da iiuel conflitto che 
conturba le coscienze e mettc in pcricolo la 
pace del mondo.” 

This Indirizzo of the Parliament to the 
King alleges that the address of the Uishops 
to the Pope is of no weight, because it comes 
from “ Vescovi stranieri,” from Bishops foreigfi 
to Italy. But with due deference it might 
he asked, May not the Pope reply to the Par- 
liament of Italy, “Yes, they were strangers, 
because you prevented the Bishops of Italy 
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from going to Rome?” No less than sixty- 
three Archbishops and Bishops of the king- 
dom of Naples have sent an address (dated 
0th April, 1802) to the Pope, in which they 
])roclaim their adhesion to his declarations 
concerning the temporal power; and the Xea- 
}>olitan Kpiscopate, and many Archbishops 
an<l Bishops of the provinces of Tuscany, 
Umbria, and Turin, have expressed their rc- 
irret at being prohibited by the Italian (iovern. 
ment from being present at the Canonization ; 
and the Neapolitan Bishops assure the Pope 
that though “ absent in body, they will be with 
him in spirit.” Their addresses may be seen 
in the Civilta Cattolica for June, pp. 746 — 

4 i)*). 

Since that time, sixty-eight Bishops of the 
Neapolitan provinces have put forth a Pas- 
toral, in which they declare their entire assent 
to tlie Papal Allocution; and pronounce a 
sentence of censure and condemnation upon 
every clerical Society “di mutuo soccorso,” 
and on the Journal published at Naples, en- 
titled the Colonna di Fuoco^ which is the 
organ of those Societies. 

The reply of that literary organ to the Epis- 
K 3 
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copal c'oncleinnation is very siirniticant : ** I.t l 
all the world know, that the I’rlcs uhn aiN' 
incinhors of this Association, and an.t mu' tln-ni 
the writers in tite Cnfo/ifta >{i .hi< h i< 

rlicir ori.';m, prttfess tiieir helii*!’ in the Oh/ ait'/ 
\rir T*’stn)iu'iit, nmi in jirlniifiri' fnnlifion, 
and in fhe ditrfrinc of' the halji lutthers nf' (he 
Church. Let the world know, that it is the 
desire these Priests that tin* (’hurch should 
return (a her priniitire .sa/ie(it//. accordin';' to 
which the Pope, tln^ successor of St. P«*ler, 
may he the tirst ainoni; Pisho})s in Innnility, 
charity, and learning. Let the world know, 
that these Priests desire that the Poju; may In' 
chosen, as in primitive times, on account of 
his eniinence in holiness, and not hy intrigues 
of courts; and that Pishops and Cardinals 
may not he appointed hy arbitrary rulers on 
account of services rendered to them, to the 
damage of tluj People. Let the world know, 
that these Priests desire that the scandal may 
cease of an enslaved and degraded Clergy ; and 
that, while Cardinals and Pishops live in 
luxury, the Priesthood njay not be forced to 
earn their livelihood by saying masses for a 
franc apiece, or to serve a campo-santo for a 
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taper or ten sous. They desire that the 
traffic in Sacraments may cease; and that 
eternal life mav not be made a merchandise bv 
Indulgences set up for sale at fixed prices.” 

“ They desire that the enemies of the Church 
may not derive arguments against the Catholic 
Clerg’y, from its proverbial ii>^norancc, or from 
the scandals of an evil life ; by which the faith 
of the people is being destroyed, and moral 
corruption is assuming a gigantic magnitude.” 

“ This is what these IViests desire; and un- 
happily this is not desired — or at least is not 
promoted at pn'scuit — by the Episcopate of 
Itahfr 

Hero is another ])roof, that if there is to he 
any lleformation, temporal or spiritual, in the 
Italian Church, it must begin with measures 
which woultl modifif the character a?id con- 
JjMtion of the Episcopate. All the Bishops of 
Italy have been appointed under Papal influ- 
ence, and are hound to the Papacy by oaths 
of vassalage. No lleformation can be anti- 
cipated in Italy, till elections to Bishoprics arc 

* Tlio original of this remonstrance may bo seen in 
No. loo of the “ ColciiNfry 
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free ; and till the oath which they now take to 
the Pope, and which is a inediasval usurpation, 
is abolished. 

But to return. ^lay not therefore the Pope 
and his partizans reply to the 'rurin Par- 
liament, ‘‘ The Bishops at the ('anonizafion 
irvre foreigners ; and why ? because you hin- 
<lercd the Bishops of Ifdh/ from beiiifj present. 
But they were present in spirit, though not 
in person ; as they themselves have declared. 
Here then is an evidence of your unjust and 
tyrannical oppression of the (Ihurch. This is 
what is condemned in the Papal Allocution 
itself. Your plea, therefore, that ‘the Bishops 
at Rome were foreifrners,' recoils upon your- 
selves ; it is a strong argument against you.” 

Instead, therefore, of resorting to such an 
allegation as this, might not the Italian Par- 
liament have required the Bishop of Rome tot 
prove from the Scriptures and the practice oi 
the primitive Church, that he has authority to 
command Bishops to quit their oum Dioceses^ 
and to leave the care of their own flocks at 
Whitsuntide — when they ought to be holding 
Ordinations and Confirmations in their Ca- 
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thcdrals, and in other Churches, and to be 
preaching the Gospel to the People ? Might 
not the Italian I’arliament have called upon 
the Bishop of Rome to show from Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Ancient Fathers of the Church, 
that he has the right of summoning other 
Bishops to attend him at the Vatican for the 
j)urposc, as he professed, of helping him to 
canonize some Martyrs who died 2G0 years 
ago; or rather in order (as the world knows, 
and the Bishops declared) of helping him 
to maintain the fnnporal poicer of the Papocy^ 
and to concert the best measures for resistin'; 
the desires and designs of the King and People 
of Italy ? And mi};ht not the Parliament of 
Italy have called upon the Bishop of Rome to 
show, if he is able, that Victor Emmanuel is 
not King of Italv ? Is not the test which our 
Blessed Lord applied in the Gospel applicable 
in this case’’ ? Is not the King’s coin current 
in Italy ? Is he not acknowledged to be King 
even by his adversaries, for example, by the 
Bishops of Italy, who circulate his coin, and 


* Matt. xxii. li). ^fark .\ii. 15. Luko xx. 23. 
K 5 
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uso it tur ihi'ir kuii tratlic And I'urtlit r. 
jiccnrdini;' ti> llulv St ri|»tur<‘. oiii^lu nm "cvit 
^D ul” (bo it ct' a nishuj) or a LaMiian. a 
S, (’hrysostnni oxponnd^ tin' jia"-aL:o) to " be 
subjoot to tho biiilior |io\\or> " in all tbin:^'^ 
not cimtrarv tuliud's Law.’ and is it nut ibo 
dutv of a t iiristiaii Soveroiirn to wati li ovor 
the welfarv* tif his IVojde. and to take care tltal 
they are not deprivod of ilndr rij;ltts. spiritual 
a.s woll as tonipural. and to .<oe that all t.rders 
()f inon uitliiu his dominions do the tlutios of 
thoir n .-portivo (trtico" And. thoroforo. would 
tho Kino of Italy ha\o «lon»* his dutv to (iod 
and hi- I’oupli', -/ b ■ had allowctl tho lll'lntps 
of lii-j Kin'jdoiii t" loavo thoir own Ihuks 

’ It-. no 1. 

1 lit* to liir.r sliowii .^oini' 

irn-.-<‘!iiti -11 \ii liii- umiU r. At lir‘^1 liif ( MArruinfijl 
Uitl Jtrif to t!it* Italian l»!>li«)[>'< ij[<> to 

Uo!ii*-, but rai'l that tlu-v bf lialtl*' to [M-iialt it-.s it’ 

tlu y fnniUiitttMl any otirtii-n at^aiii’^t the Stat<‘. (Src 

thf‘ IViint* roply in ParliainnnI , 15t}i Marrii, 

1S02.) Ibit by a 1« ttor of 2rith April t.> tbo A rrlibir^boj) 
of Saluzzo tlic (iovt;rnuH*nt cleclanMl ilH tlirtcTinination 
not to ^raiit any Pasrfport.s to Ul.-^hopH of Italy piirpo.sinf^ 
to g*) to Koine for the (.‘anonizatlon ; and thin refusal wn.s 
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at in order t«) wait upon tiic 

l*opi*, and to concert measures with him for 
stirriiie uj) disaflectitm in Italy, and for ex- 

< itine insurrection against the authoritv of tlie 

■ " * 

(Vowu 

'riu’se are (juestions which are imw forcing 
themselves upon the consideration of the 
Statesmen of Italy. 

Th<* liepuhli(‘ of Venice in the sixteenth 
ami seventeenth centuries derived ^'^reat Inmcfit 
from the learninj' and wis<lom of Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, in its conflicts with the lioman Sec. 
Are tluTc not some Sarpis at Turin ? Let 

on ilu* that it would be a ‘‘ in 

avNfrs:it<» dalla {lubblipa 

Th** lour iii NNhifli the Church of Koine sjuaks 
VicO»r Kmiiianucl. and of lus :Ict in reslrainin;^ liie 
Hi>hH|ts of Italy from ijoin:^ lt> U^*uie at Wliilsuntidc, 
di'MTVcs "fri^ius Canilnal Wiseman say.'^. j*. 1'^ 

of his Kr|*ly to the Uoinan Catholic Clcriry v‘f Wt.*-t- 
inin.sior, .Xu;;, o, iNti'J: — * It >\as foreseen (hy the l\ pc) 
that the irun hanJ irJnch (he Church in that 

et»untry (Italy) under pretence of political suspicions, 
would rrafrttin hi/ violence any access of its members to 
their aeknow lcdoi*d Head,” The Pope also himself in 
his Allocution expresses similar sentiiiumts, though in 
milder terms, 

K 6 
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the ancient laws and usages of the C’liristian 
Church be examined and revived; and then 
— but not till then — will the Parliainent of 
Turin be able to cope with the Pajuiey; and 
the Kingdom of Italy will lx* established on 
the solid foundation of Christianity. 



(’IIAl»'rEll XXXTV. 

lioME (ronfhiued). 

June 23r</. — Wont to the Police 
( Monte Citorio: saw a decree of the 
lM(|uisition. jxtsted on the jjJites, against a 
Milanese Priest for two books against the 
'I'eniporal Power. 

Went thence to the Vatican Library, to- 
exainine the celebrated Vatican MS. of the 
Pihle. The Librarian wjis verv courteous, 
and informed me that I might insjK'ct it with- 
out reservtv or restriction. I found that a 
learned person, Professor Muller of Padua, 
was then engaged upon it ; and he was obliging 
enough to promise to communicate the result 
of his collations, lie said that Tischendorf is 
often in error, when he asserts that Vercellonc 
is wrong in his readings of the MS., iind 
pointed out numerous passages in the Codex 
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where this is the case. It is due to tlie present 
keepers of tlie Vatican Lil)rary t«> say, that, as 
far as iiiv own experieni'c ‘.''•'es, tla* ino-i tVi’c 
access is now L;iv» n totliis famous . aiiu-rript ; 
and it Is very ilosirahle that advantage 'laudd 
1)0 taken of tin* jirestuit opporlunit\ for oi\iiiL‘ 
a fac-simile of it to thi* worhl. 1 verifud Mr. 
Ijurooii s important ohsi-rvation ' on the hl'ink 
oolumn- the o/z/'v one in tlii* .MS. — loft at the 
mnl of tin* oiohlli vor.-<e of tlie >ixteenlh «-haptcr 
of the (io.'pcl ot St. .Mark. 

'Hull hlank mhuii.s to indicate, titat in tile 
tran>eril)er’> judLonent soinctliino ouelit to he 
il then', and that the suppli no nf would 
till a con.^iderahle space: so that though tliis 
MS. (iTnifs tlu^ lust twidve verses, yet it is not 
to he citial as an authority /dr their omission, 
hut rather n'^nlust it. 

Called on tin; Cavalim'c G. JJ. Dc* Rossi, 
Ralaz/.o lioloonetti, I’iazza del Gesii ; very 
courteous and ohli^iii". The first volume of 
his learned work of Ancient Christian In- 
scriptions, lately puhli.slied, wa.s lyin<^ on the 
table. It will hear the same relation to the 
Ancient Literature of Christianity, that the 
' Letters from Itonie, p. 33. 
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celohratt'd work of liocckh docs to that of 
lIeatiuM)doii). It will consist of six folio 
volumes. Happily, the learned Archafologist 
has vouth and vigour for the work. He 
has examined 11, (MH) .surviving Christian In- 
s(Tij)ti(ms, anti has .sel<*ete«l those se])ulchral 
ones wliieli have sure chronological data; and 
has arranged tliem as nearly as jmssihle in 
their proper order of yt‘ar, month, and day, 
rntm tin* date (»i‘ tlu'earlii'st known lnseri}»tions 
of that kind, which helong to A.i>. 71. They 
will form a continuous series to the end of the 
tiftli century. 

H(‘ divides the Christian Inscriptions into 
two great classes; first, th«>se wliiih belong to# 
lionid Suhtcrrancii " — the Uome of the Ca- 
tacomhs, — next, tliose which helong to what 
luav he calk'd “ lioiwt .sulxliuliji,''' the Home 
in the open iiir. The former are most nume- 
rous in tile times of jiersecution : after a.d. 
1175 the latter surpass the former, which 
hecoine more and more rare, an{| at last 
disappear in tlie fifth century. 

It hence appears, that the relative numhers 
of these two classes of Inscriptions may, in 
some degree, serve as an index of the condi- 
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tion of the Church at the several periiKls 
respectively to which they Iwlonij. 

Ik'sides this, the more ancient the Inscrip- 
tions are, the more thev are ilistiniruishcd hv 
brevitv and artlessness, and i;eneralh lt\ tin* 
simple rudeness of the characters in whirh they 
are engraved. Ni» euloj^ies of the depart«’d 
appear in tlu* earliest Inscriptions, searrely 
a sinirle record of the cin'innslances of his life, 
or of the year «tf his death. It was tnnnioh f(»r 
his survivinir relatives to reincmher that he 
had tl'u'tl in (’hrist^ and therefon* had now 
heiTHu to //cc, and was hi jn-urr. Life to 
them was a mere transitory thino, a brief j)il- 
^^rimage ; and in days of persecution how soon 
was it ov(‘r! They had no time to engravt! 
long epitaphs on the tombs of their friends : 
they conveyed their bodies to tln^ crypts in the 
Catacombs, left a short exclamation of (.'hris- 
tian love and hope inscribed on their graves, 
and then, departed to engage in similar c«)n- 
flicts for the faith — to live the life of Christian 
Confessors, and, if need were, to die a Martyr’s 
death. 

Cav. De Kossi, as was before mentioned, 
is of opinion that the Inscriptions on the 
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{rravcs of the Ccarly Bishops of Komc in the 
("atacomh of Callistus are contemporary with 
those Bishops; and he also stated to me his 
belief that the Graffito from the Palatine 
exhibits the earliest extant representation of 
the C'nieifixion ; and that no Christian repre- 
sentation of our Lord as crucified is extant of 

an earlier date tlian the sixth century. 

0 

W<>nt in tli<‘ evenino to the Palatine hill, and 
spent some time in exploring the ruins of the 
Palae(‘ of the Cjesars. Here formerly stood 

“Tin* imperial Palace; eompassi huge, anil high 
The !*truelure; ukill of noblest Architects, 

AVith gihleil batth'ments conspicuous far. 

Turrets and terraces 

A summer evening, with its soft light gra- 
dually fading away, is the best and most 
appropriate time for wandering about and 
meditatino among these vast remains of im- 
jterial grandeur. The shrubs and wild plants, 
now in their full beauty, which cluster about 
the arches, and hang in natural festoons over 


* Stilton’s Paradise Itcgaincd, Book iv. 50. 
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the ohansh r- oi' ilii" ruiiu'd Talace. — ont-e 
tenanted Ia ' u- i. r ls of ilu* world. ->lu‘d 
upon them a i|uiet ur.ut*. It seems as it 
Nature herselt sympaihi/eil witli them in 
tht'ir vWeiw. ;u\d \sa> svatteriu'j Vuneval ixar- 
lands on their uraxes. Almost everv thine 
eonneotod with this pile of huildines is in 
ruins. exe»'pt soim* of tin* literary works onee 
store(l in its Palatim* Lihrary. d'he poi'iiis 
of its \'iritils and lloraees sull’er no din ay. 

Horace’'. ]>roplu‘cy is more than vi^rilied, 

“X'Hi iHiHii- i'H>ri;ir: iiniltaijUt^ [>:irs iijfi 
\ LilmiiiaHi. porilrra 

( rt s^Min lautlt* tiuin (’a[)it'*liuni 

eu:ii lat-.l.-i Puiitirt.*! 

Th(> Priest no loiieiu’ nutimts tin? ('aj)ifol. 
Th(! Capitol and Palatine are in ruins. Put 
his poems live in unimpaired freshn«;ss and 
beauty. How much more- «>f vitality is then* 
in the works of tlie human mind, than in 
those of in«M;hanism and matter! 

In some of the chambers lately excavated of 
the Palatine; are rude drawings of horses ami 

O 

soldiers in armour sketched on the hard stucco; 


^ Jlorat. Carm. iii. 30. 0. 



and several seraps of sentences in Lstifi^ Btitl 
iiis(ri{)tioiis of names are legible; some in 
( I reek h'tters, traee<l w ith a sharp stylus, like 
those which were copied hy me at l*om]H*ii 
thirty years ajjfo, and were tirst published 
under th»‘ title <»!’ “* Inseripti<ines IVimpeianse ." 

1 copied the followin*^ here: 

O NAYTHC 

ArA0lUN 

ACKAHHIOAO [TOC: 

It was in the wall of one of these chambers 
that tin* (iraflito described above ' was found. 

What stranot* eontnists meet us in Home! 
Hen; lameath the site (»f th(‘ Palace of the 
Ca'sars, t») tin? west <)f it, is the valley in 
which is the outline itf the'C'ircus Maximus; 
and <h»se to it rist's a tall chiinnev, above 
some (lark-lookinfx buildings; these are th»> 
(iasworks, under the management of an en- 
terprising Knglish director, Mr. Shepherd, 
'rite Uomans have a storv, that on a recent 

* See also tlio iiitorosting French work of Pailro Gar- 
rucci, (irattiti tie Poinpoi. Paris, 

* Spo above, pp. 1 12 —140. 
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occasion the supply of coals ran short, from 
some misha]) to the cari^o, atitl the I 'ope wiis 
in alarm, lest, by the failure of the i;as, the 
city miijht he pluiiijetl in obscurity ; and it 
occurred to him that it was a hazardous thinj^ 
to allow one person, a stranirer, an Miiirlish- 
man, to have the power of keepiiii; louiu* in 
the dark, lie was, it is said, satisfied that 
under Mr. Shepherd’s excellent management 
there was no danger that this jiower would he 
abused. Hut the anxious impiirii‘s which 
were made from tlu^ Vatican oav»* o< < asi«»n to 
the Koinan wits to say, — who an* always ready 
with a joke on their own I'.celesiastical affairs, 
— •• that the Hope felt jealous of .Mr. Sheplu'rd, 
and did n<»t like that any other person" (whe- 
ther they said, any other ' jmsfon\' I ilo not 
know) ••should have the power of keejiin;^ 
Home in the dark — besides himself." 

Went in the evcmin*: alonj( the hanks of 
the Tiber to Monte lestaecio, and the Hyra- 
mid of ('. Cestiu.s, and the Knglish Cemetery, 
and to tln^ magnificent Church of S. Haolo 
•• fuori le mura,” now rained up from the ashe.s 
to which it wa.s reduced hv the fire in 1H23; 
a splendid temple in the wildenu'ss, and a 
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striking proof of the power of the Church of 
lioinc at the* present day. The four columns 
of its haldacchino, which are of oriental ala- 
baster, were gifts from the Viceroy of Kgypt. 
S(Mne of the granite columns of tin; nave were. 
I believe, jn'esented by the Kmperor of Austria; 
and I was informed hv a friend, that amon': 
tluun is that self-same column which is the 
suhji'ct of a sonnet by the late Poet Laureate, 
entitled, “ ( hi the Column intendeil by Iluona- 
part«‘ for a triumphal edifice at Milan, now 
lying by the waysiile of tin* Simplon Pass'.*’ 
Strange metamorphosis ’ that a pillar designed 
to minister to the ambition of an earthly Con- 
(jueror, who deluged Kurope with blm»d, and 
laid it waste with fire and sword, hut was 
suddenly arrested in his a\nbitious career of 
carnagi*, and ended his days in darkness and 
exile, should now be subservient to the memory 
of the great Apostle, 8t, Paul, who marcheil 
in a glorious campaign from Kast to West, 
sulxluing kingdoms to the mild sway of the 
Cross, and dispensing inestimable l)encfits to 
those who were sulnlued by him, and whose 

* ^V. Wonlswortb, Mcinoriala of a Tour on the Con- 
tinent, xxi.\. 
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lijjht went ilown in tlio i,4ori«>us >niis<’t til' 
Martyrdom near this spot, ami vvhttse name is 
written in heaven, and lives for ever in the 
heart of the world. 

From this ( hunh we turned aside to the 
Appian Way, and passed the l oinh t.f ( 'a eilia 
Metella, and the ruined f(irtre.'>s which carries 
us hack tt) tile 1-lth eeniur\. the aue el' llien/i. 
tile IVi«'nd ef I’etnirch. who eluleaviMin'd ie 
' what h;i> heen recentK j)rii|i(*s. il iii niir 
> un d.tV' 1). liioherti. the lati* rriiiie Mini-irr 
et'('.ir!(i Aiherte. and e\en h\ Napulioii III. 
i’t tie- I'raee i.f \ illalVanea. vi/.. te iiiak** 
llenie tile head el' all Italian < 'nnledera«-\ . 
llien/i >uimnoned I’upt* ('lement \ 1. tVeni 
.\.vi<_nien. and eeiunianded him to n‘>ide at 
Ihmie. 

His fall was almost as rajiid as his rise; 
hut his history remains as a record of the 
liopes of many ^mierous spirits in Itome ami 
Italy in tho.sc days. I’erhaps it may not he 
without its influence at the jireseiit time. 

We walked on the original jiavement — 
now laid bare — of th<; A*ppian Way ; perhaps 
on some of the stones which were trodden 
by St. Paul, as he came with the brethren 
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“from A|)j)li Forum aiul the Throe Taverns 
to liome, on his first visit to that city 1«00 
vears am). 

The CampagTia was sleeping in the still soft 

light of the evening sun: we met only a single 

earriam* in the wav. ami the ancient Tonibs 

skirting the mad, tin* funeral monuments of 

gem'rations long past, and the broken arches 

of the ruined .\(juediu ts of brick, which stretch 

in htiii: lines aentss fin* f’an)pa<:na, and which 

once 11 o\v»m1 with sparkling sfn'ams of fresh 

water, gushing tbrlh from the mountain springs, 

wt*rc in harmony with the stillm'ss of the scene. 

riiey suggested many reflections on the history 

of bvgoue davs, esneciallv of the age in which 
« * *1 » 

the Apostle St. Paul, — attended by his faithful 

fellow -lab(»urer, the holy F.vangelist, St. Luke. 

■ 

and other dear friends, — j)assed this way, when 

this great thoroughfare was thronged with 

travellers, perhaps by lioman legions, or with 

the trains ami eipiipage.s of Ambassadors from 

foreign lands, or of I’netors and lV(H*onsuls 

returning from their provinces, a.s nobly 

described hv Milton * — 

0 


Acts xxviii. 15. " Paradisto Kcgained, Book iv. 61. 
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‘'Tht'iu'o to t!u' (KitfS iMMi nunul tliiiio aiul 
Whal r 'iiiUu issuiiiLr t'«*rlh »>r t‘ul<‘rin;^ in ; 

Pr:rt»«rs. in ilu*ir IVnvinroM 

or oJi rolurn. in robt‘!< of^tato. 

Liftors and roiUy the ens«i«;n8 i>f their j»o\Vfr. 
Lotions ami cohorts, turma of horae and wiiyi;?* : 

()r t inhassit s from rcixi^ma far riMnolc, 

In v:tri’>us habita, on the Appian ItoinL 

4> « • « 

Fr 'tn t!io A.slaii kinirs aiul Parthian nInon^» llu‘hr. 

I" rt>.'i India am! tlu* L:u!dt*n ('hrrsnm-x*, 

Aiid 5, *!(('•>! Indian i"!**. Taproba!ii', 

ulutf* >ilkfn tnrb.n;s \\n‘at‘iM; 

<i;d. a, ( fad«‘-j, and tho Hrit5>lt 

Tn iiiav l»e Over’s 

» ^ • 

ilc>(Ti]»tinn • . 

I anriont HoatU, 

\\ itn toinlH vtT^^od, th»* Hohann patlis dt* I'anii’, 
])o^>T\** tlu*y not rc'oard r uh-r bn*;nl Hints 

Siirh rrnwds have roll'd, so many storms nf war, 

So many pumps, so many wondVin;; realms; 

Yet still, tiiroii:;h mountain piercM, o'er valleys raisM, 
In even state to distant seas around 
They stretch their pavements.” 

All the glory which they witnoss(;(l has 
passed away, but St. I’aul’s work nMiiains; 
that work which he was then doing, as the great 


® Ruins of Rorno, p. .‘}2. 
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l*ion<MT of llio (io'<])(*l, the Apostolic Itoa*l- 
iiiakcr of ail Appian Way for the IVinco of 
I’cacc; a work wliirh was heeded by none of 
the noble, the jjreat, and the powerful who 
travelled tlien on the Appian Way. But that 
Apostolic Road remains, — it is a livinj^, a 
^rowine Road, branching ever into new lands, 
and opening the way to new' conquests; and it 
is much more enduring than the solid volcanic 
blocks of the pavement of this great ** (.,)ueen 
of Roads;” for it is the Road which was made 
by the jiower of Him who is “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life and it leads to the 
“ Kl»‘rual ('ity,” “the ('ity which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is tiod’.” 

.I'llin xiv. (». = Hob. xi. 10. 
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CUAPTEl! XXW. 


(rniif'niUl'd \. 

Tit> oi l)/. .Juff ' Sf. JuJin thr 

III //. — Al’t*T tin* >rrvir«* at tin* I!n;rlisli 
( hiir< li, went to St. John l.at«‘ran. J'liis is a 
"iv;it Jay tlH'i't*. 1 hi* navi* was linod with 
soMi(‘r> kffjiiii': a cli’ar space hetwecii tln'ir 
two hies, for access ti) the altar. l>eyi)ii(l thi* 
altar, in the chancel wi.'re (’arilinals in splendid 
attire, ranoi'il on each sid(‘. an<l in the aj)so 
was the I'ope. si.'ateil on his throne. 

l)urine ihii ciTcinonial the attendants of 
the l*oj)e were busily einpliwed in sdiiftin^ his 
mitre. — takinf( it off', and lluui ])nttin^ it on 
a"ain. — and in arraninnj; Ids dress as he rose, 
or sat down ; an indecorous process, which 
seemed likij the fickle sport of children at 
play, when they dress up and undress their 
dolls. 

The body of this magnificent Church was 
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thronged with people, while the Mass was 
j'oing oil, and the sermon was being preached ; 
wliich was done in the chancel of the (‘hurch 
where the Pope and Cardinals were sitting, so 
that eoinjiaratively very few of the congrega- 
tion could hear and see. 

The people were walking up and down the 
church, and gossiping with their neighbours, 
with no setnhlance of reverence, except when 
the mass-hell gave the signal of the consecra- 
tion of the host, and then thev all siuhlenlv 

• • 

droppi'd down on their knees to adore the ri'al 
])resence, as if they were the nntst devout 
people in the world. lJut soon they started 
up again on their feet, and began to talk and 
anui.se theinselv»*s as before. 

Is it uncharitable to say, that these sudden 
transitions from irreverence to acts of devo- 
tion, and from acts of devotion to irreverence, 
make the irreverence itself still more irre- 
verent : and that the act.s of devotion, which 

are followed immediatelv bv familiar levitv, 

• • • ' 

betray themselves to be mere mechanical 
movements of a sort of regimental drill; and 
therefonr appear to be little better than acts of 
formal hypocrisy 1 

1 , 2 
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At tlu‘ clt'Ni' ol tilt' ''t‘r\ Ift' till' I’t'JM' ;i< 
raisi'tl till li!'^ " M'llia i^t'^tatitria i>u ini'i:’-' 
>liouli!t'r>, aiiil fsiurtt'il 1»\ tlu' lii'anT- t-l 
his poactn’k-plumril tans. t>!H‘ t>n fa* li siilt*. ami 
was furrii'il tluwn tlu* clninh, the penph* 
knceliniT as he passeO. to receive his heiietlit'- 
tion; the ( ardinals t'olhoved, each with his 
train t\'i<tt‘tl up ami h»>rne hy an attendant. 

Wliat a L.dorioU'i tu-easion was this lor pro* 
ducitiL' a ri'nijiiius iinjiression on tin* ln'arl> 
and souls of the people! 'I hi" ehiireh i" om' 
of the iarLre>t ami mihlexf in < ’hri"temIoni. atl- 
mirahiy ailapted for heariiie and "ceino. And 
hou wu" till' oft a^ion U"i'<l 1 In* "ervit-e. 
^vhit h ua" three hours loinj. "as in a lanouaoc 
whieli searct'ly any of the jieojile eouhl umler- 
staml ; those who otlit iated in it, even the 
Preacher himself, — were put awav in a place 
when; they wt-re mily visihle and amlihle to 
the Popt; and Carilinals, and 5i h.'w other 
persons ; and the peojde were ])rotm‘nadino 
in the ehureli as if they were at Ji bazaar. 

This is the festival of St. dohn the Haptist, 
and all this religious ceremonial is eonneeteil 
with his memory. What would the Haptist 
himself have said to it? What would he 
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said to it, wluisa h(*nrt was find with 
hnlv /«‘al lor <ilod ! What would ho hav** said, 
who rohukod tho l*harisoos and Sadducoos. 
when tlioy j)rof’osso<l to do him hmiour ’ 
lioast not of your spiritual privilorjos. Say 
not tliat yo are the Church of God, and “ have 
Altrahain for your father; but brin^ forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Every tree that 
hrinoeth m)t forth oood fruit, is hewn down 
and oast into the tire.’’ (.) that the Spirit of 
the Klias of the (Jospel would revive at Home I 
<) that ho would raise his voice diere! "Ke- 
])ontI for the kingdom of heaven is at hainl 
May (iod hastt'ii the time I 

'I ho I’opo wont from the church in a ma«r- 
nilict'nt stato-i-urriaoe drawn by six black 
horses; ho oave his hlossin*; as he passoil, and 
the pooj)h‘ waved their handkerchiefs and 
yellow and white flairs. Then came the Car- 
<linals in their splenditl e<iuipaees. riie spec- 
ta< le was v<*ry hrilliant, — brilliant, hut melan- 
choly in its splendour, ami ominous of coinimr 
sorrows, -and many thousands of spectators 
were gathered together to see it. The vjist 


' Malt. tii. 7. Luke iii. 7. 
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* "Matt, iii, 
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piaz/a bot'uro ilu' rhiin li was almost witii 
people, anil a lar^e train ot earriaot^s ami 
pedestrians linetl the roatl down to the ehureh 
of S. Clemente and toward the Colosseum, and 
the windows of the houses on the way were 
occupied hy ;;azers as they passed. 

All the shops of Home are shut to-day. e\- 
rejjt tlu- >hoj»s fur ]>ro\isions .-iiul tohami.— 
and f->r the sale i.f Az/Ar// tirLrfs. 

A I.xfh r./ \v,\< just heeii in>lilute(l at Ihmie 
:'i>r till- jiurji' ''*- ni' aiiemeiitiiiLT the amount of 
jii />' , ((ir the maiutenauee of the I’a- 
pae\ ; and the eilt> oll’ered to the I'oja — such 
as jeufls. rine>. hroishes. trinkets, hraci-lets, 
necklaces, pii-turc', and statues, — are to ]»e 
the prize.'- in the Lottery, 'l lmse an* dis- 
played to the public in a orand apartment in 
the Capitol, .\nyone who buys twi'nty lottery 
tickets is to he ]»resente<l with a ])ortrait of 
the Pope, (hi the 23rd of .May, the Com- 
mittee of .Management of the Lottery had the 
honour of a reception from the Pojie, when 
they laid at his feet the sum of l3,r>(H> seudi, 
the first instalment of the profit.s of the Lot- 
tery. Since that time the amount paid has 
reached r>0,0()() .scudi (Xov. 1S02), the jiroduc.i* 
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of the of 25(1, hot) tickets. More than a 
million tickets have l)ccn sold. 

Is tho “Catholic world” content that its 
offerinj^s to the Pope should be converted into 
prizes in a fjame of chance, and fall into hands, 
it niav Ih.‘, of fortunate heretics or democrats ? 
and is the Papacy he maintained hy oam- 
hlini( ' 

To-day is a “festa di precetto,” and this 
(dosin;; ttf shops is riffi«lly enforced hv law, 
and the people are uhli^^ed to keep holiday, 
whether tlnw will or no. We miuht have 
purchased lottery tickets without stint; hut I 
went in vain to the otlice of the steamers, and 
could not ])rocure a ticket for the voyage from 
( ivita ^'ecchia to Leghorn ; the Corso was 
thronecil with viuino men hninirinsr about. 
smokinjT cigars. 

Can Home become the Capital of Italy ? is 
a (juestion which recurs on such days as these. 
There has been a traditional policy continued 
hv tlu^ Papal (lovernment through many cen- 
turies, for nidk’ni^- the. Popt' and kis Ilier- 
arvluf iH'ci'ssan/ to Romv. \ great part of the 
Homan People is fed in body and mind by the 
pecidiar diet provided for their appetites bv 

I. 4 
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Konians. in thi‘ tiays ot' tlii'ir «l«'clinr. inuM 
not subsiiit without the oxtitoiiuMits ol' tin- 
Ainphitlu'utro ami the (’irous. ” 'I'he people,” 
said the IWt ^ “ whieh trave laws to the wurld. 
now only try out ft>r ‘paneni et (’irei'iises.’” 
In the pri'StMit ilay tlnw erave the sliinulu't ol 
( 'hurr!i te.stivals and shows. Such reiiL.’ious 
spectacle’s as we saw to-day, the < aniuii/at ion 
of the ''th of tills month, and the ( orpu- 1 >o- 
inini of the liuli. till up the xoitU of their 
live-. I he fe-iiva! ot" to-dav is '•carcelv over, 
iietore fllrV lieeill to erect llootll.-. aild let out 
-eat-s. and prepare decoration-, lor tlie ap- 
proaehiit': le-ti\al of .'> 1 . I’eter on the liJitli, 
whtMi thi s are to he eratilied hy an illumina- 
tion of St. I’eterV ( hiircli, and if they eo to 
St. .lohn Laleran. may see the " Kyioxizla/ir 
f/rllr frsft'" — ve>, the \erv lieails — of St. Peter 
and St. l*aul, as tlie ‘‘l)iario Uomano” in- 
forms us, which is ])uhli.shed hy authority at 
tile press of the Camera Apostoliea” of Home. 
In January there i.s tlie Indy, niiraeulous ima^u* 
of the Jiarnbino, which is shown in the Capitol 


’ Juvenal, X. 80. 





at th(‘ ( 'liuiv'h of “Ara ('<rll,'’ on tho frast of 

I'.jiiphaiiy. ( >n the llJtli of that month there 

is a fridiut at S. Stefano in honour of S. 

Mauro, who is invoked as a “protector against 

rheumatism.” On the 20th, the body of S. 

Seha.stian, who is an “ avvocato contro la 

])oste,” is exliihited at his Church. On the 

21st, at th(^ C’hurch of S. Agnes, is the hcnc- 

(liction of tlie two lainhs, of whose wool the 

])aHiums arc made whi(;h the Pope sends to 

Homan ('atholie Archbishops as ^ tokens of 

their suhjeciion to him. On the 27th. you 

mav SIM! at St. Peter’s what are called the 
«* 

relics of S. ( hrvsostom, ainl vou are assured 

U 

tliat his body is there. On the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, at S. Clemente, is exposed an arm 
«tf S. lixnatius, and vou are informed that his 
body is pn'served in that ehurc li. And so on, 
week after week, ami month after month, an 
uninterr»i])ted succession of religious excite- 
ment is pnn ided for the peoj)le of Pome. 

'J’lu'v have been accustomed for many cen- 
turies to feast their eyes on the bright forms 
and colours of sacred ])omps and pageants. 
Peligion is dramati/ed at Pome. Her inha- 
bilants have been brought up with a feeling 

L 5 
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that thi'v iiiln'rit tlu* i»f fn'i* acft'ss to a 

beautilul llifatri*. in wliicli tlu*y arc •*nliM- 
tainoil gratuitously with sooiiic rxliihitions 
unequalled in any city in the worhl. In this 
religious riioatre, ami in those sconio exhi- 
bitions (if wo may be allowetl the e\j)rossionl 
there is one central figure, — one form ubich 
oversliadtnvs all. — the I*op»*. Ami \ou mii.’bt 
as well take Achilles out of the lliati. a-, the 
out 4»f lit. me. Home vsoiiltl not b<> Home 
without liiiii. 

Hy tlic-e allurements, so ila/zlino to the 
sen-ics. ami not withottt charms to il»c ima- 
ginalioii, anil to the highest faculties t>f man’s 
spiritual nature. Home not only fascinates her 
own pet>]tle, but draws thousands of foreigners 
to herselt, — e>])eeially in the, l'as( hal Seasoti, 
There is a listless imhdence, a ‘‘sen/.a sog- 
gezione,” Ji dolcc far nituite,” produced by 
this religious vohiptuousness in the life of tin* 
people, — a spiritual sybaritism, whieh will not 
easily Ik) overcome. 

Thus the Papacy has entwined and inter- 
woven itself, by the most subtle threads and in- 
tricate fibres, with the sensations, thc! sympa- 
thies, the habits, the interests, the daily life of 
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tlu‘ rih^ tnulo and comnicrco of Itome 

depend in a ^reat measure on the attractions 
of her religious spectacles. She has scarcely 
any other traffic l)csidcs that which is derived 
from the residence of the Pope and the Car- 
dinals. Her Hank, her Exchange, and her 
Excheijuer are at the Vatican. The Pope has 
nuuh* himstilf necessary to the People as they 
now art‘. \Vliat would Home be without him ? 
A mere eenotaph, at least, fi)r a long time. 

Anotlier point in this problem, which de- 
serves to be considered, is the dominant in- 
llnence of the I'.cclesiastical element over the 
population. 

.As far as the mere numbers of its jK'ople arc 
concerned, Home is onlv a sixth-rate eitv in 
Enro})e. It contains about inha- 

bitants; it is less than Leeds by about 
souls. Hut in this population there are 20 
(.'aniinais, Ih> Hishops. li>20 Priests, and 2500 
members «)f religi»>us orders of men, 2000 
nuns, and 757 y«)ung men under training for 
holy orders. 

Almost all these are devoted to the interests 
of the I’apaey, both civil and ecclesiastical; 
they tire for the most part loyal subjects, 

L C 
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imd zealous partizans of the Monarehy of 
Pius IX. To these must he added the mem* 
l)ers of the Iloinan Nobility, spruiii; from Papal 
families, and livini; in the enjt»ynienl of re* 
venues derived from Pontifieal favour. 

What therefttre uouhl Pome he without the 
Papiu v Ihuue laiiLiuishes under its inllii- 
fiice, hut out' of litT mist'ries is. that this 
iiithuMiic has lHa«uii«’ .almost iioci-svary to hop, 
iiko tliat of o|iiiitii to its votarifs. •• \(»ii 
jioSsum ftrntn \ivt*re — ne*' Ktm' tc. slu* niav 
say to tlu' Pope. 

Put niieht slic not l)e reattimat<*d ’ 

Simdy site uiiolit; Cliristiauity infused new 
vitrovtr into the ancient lioman ])eoj)le ; and 
they Itad strength to found an limpire in llie 
Past. Mere secular instruction and polili<-al for- 
mularies alone cannot do th(^ work of national 
J regeneration. Ihune <-ould m>t ynnkr (ireeca* 
free by pr(ii:l.iii.min<r her freedom sit tin? Isth- 
mian (jarno.s. Pome could not mu/ce (i recce 
free by tin; voice of the heralds of Phimininus. 
Victor Emmanuel could not chaime the hesirts 
of the Poman jioople, and alter their tastes 
and hal)it.s, if he were to ascend the Jiornan 
Capitol, and be crowned there King of Italy. 
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7'hat is a work which requires time. Con- 
querors cannot extemporize a Nation and 
improvise a Capital. Literature, Science, and 
the Arts may do much; but to revive a People 
Ironi a state of moral lethargy is a work 
which rc(|uires the vivifying power of Chris- 

lianltv. It cannot he effected without the 
• • 

I loly Spirit ot ( iod. 

And what human agency is to he apj)licd 
to this work of lit formation How is it t«j be 
hr^ut! f Some ])erhaps would reply, l>y attacks 
on the ])eculiar ihutriiivs of Uomanism. IJut 
iliis may well he doubted. The People are 
wedded to the dogmas of Uomanism: and not 
having had access to the Scriptures, nor 
having been taught t»» venerate the Bible, but 
looking «)n their own Church as the living 
oracle of all Divine rruth, thev are not in a 
condition, tif pn'seNt, to understand the bearings 
of logical arguments tm matters of dnefrinc. 

Thev are also stronglv attache<l bv long 
usage to the Bomish forms of devotion ; and 
any assaults upon those forms, in the present 
eondititni and temper of the people, would 
excite their passions and might stimulate them 
to violence, and exasperate them against 
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Reforintuion. uiul wuuUl oxpost* its ailvocatos 
to tilt* fhariTt* of invli^itm aiui iuti»lt'lit\. 

l>ut tl)t*y nri' t‘oni|H‘tt’nt to ontor into «jiu*s- 
tions of roliiiious disi iftli/ir ami t'ot lfsiastical 
po/i/i/. If lo'ftirniation is to smt t'fil in llonn*, 
it ouijht. I a]>j)rt'lh'ml, to hmin with sm*h 
qut*stit)ns as the folltiwiim', — What is tin* tnn* 
position of tin* liishop of llonn; aeeonlinf^ t«> 
the mn U nf hnrs and usn^ra of the Clmreh I 
What is till! true nature of the Pope’s juris- 
diction What are his real rii^hts as to suin- 
inonin^^ Bishops from their own eounU'ies 1 
what, as to the nomination of Bishops ! 

d hese, and suirh questions as these, involve 
sinqdy a reference to historical _/i/cA-, and 
could easily he determined. They would not 
alarm the popular jirejudices, or (*xcit(! popular 
passions; hut, on the contrary, th(,*y would he 
gladly welcomed hy the great body of the 
Italian Nation, and even hy the inhahitunts 
of Koine, who have hecn awakened to examine 
the foundation of the I’ope’s temporal pow’or, 
and who feel the evils which are ]irodueed 
by it. 

Let the Church of Koine he purified and 
restored, and the City of Koine may revive 
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also. liOt tin* work of renovation be pursued 
with wiso deliberation, and by <^radual, roj^ular. 
and w»'ll-eonsidere<l measures, accordintj to the 
laws and usaijes of the primitive Church. Let 
the I’eople of Home implore the Church of 
Ivonu; to read the Holy Scriptures, and to offer 
prayer ainl j)raise to CJod in their own lan- 
jruatre; let her noble churclus r(*sound with 
tlu‘ elo(juence of Ia*os and ( Iree^ories : and 
then in (bid’s own time the ( itv of liomc niav 
become the Capital of Italy — not f«>r a few 
short years or nxinths of temporary enthu- 
siasm, hut for many sfenerations to come. 

'I'his afternoon I had the pleasure of a visit 
from a very intelligent person, who has l)ecn 
many years resithnit at Home, and is perfectly 
ac(pjainted with the social condition of the 
people. He said that the effect of the Papal 
system was to engender a spirit of hypocrisy. 
No one is employed by the Papal (lovernment, 
unless he jjoes to confession, ttc. ; hence is 
produced a spirit of mutual espionage: a 
man who is the candidate for the same office 
as his neighbour, will act as an informer 
against him, iu order to supplant him in the 
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confidence of the Goveniment. 'riic lionian 
Nobility have no political career o|H‘n to them, 
the high ottiecs of State lieing occiipit'd by 
Kcclcsiiajstic^ ; ami thus they are for tlu* jnost 
part comlcinncd to a life of frivolous dissijm- 
tion and volnptiutus tdlcnilnarv . I low niiu h 
time will it iV(juir<' to t'ducatc such a clas^ 
that into uKisruliiif \ig4Mir and enori:} 

Much ha' h«M*n writton cotna'i'iiiiiL'^ uliat is 
< allctl ”thi' lionian (}m‘>tion.‘' At the lVac»; 
of \illafram.i t.luly 11, the iwi» 

t 'intraetin'i Sovi'reiens, Napole<in 111., and 
I raneis .lo.'cph ()f Austria, pledged theinselvcs 
to endeav<iur to form an “ Italian ( ’onf«‘d<*raev, 
under the lumorary l’resi<lem y of the l’oj»e.” 
"J his (mgagenient was expressed in the first and 
si;cond Artii h's of that d'reaty. This phalge 
ha.s never been nsdized, nor is it prohahle that 
it ever will be. 

“The Kmperor of Austria ” (as is said in 
the third Article of that Treaty) “cedes his 
own rights over Lombardy tu the Umperor of 
the French^ who transfers them to the King 
of Sardinia, ronfonnahly to the voters of the 
people.'^ 
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This stipulation seems to intimate, that “ if 
tin; v«»tcs of the liomnn people ” were in favour 
of a similar transfer in the case of Itonie, 
Fratiee wouhl tfive effect to tluor desires. 
Ihil still, uliile on tlie one siile Vi« t<»r Kmina- 
mn‘1 aimouiK'cs his resolve, anil the resolvi* of 
the Italian jjenplr, to make* Ifome the (‘apital 
of Italy, and uliile the presence of the French 
tro(»p.s is derlared hy France herself to he 
necessary to defend the Papal Snereig’ntv, 
and to maintain the Pope upon liis throne, 
flir iris/u's of hh People^ the principle 
applied to Lombardy at tin* Peace of Villa- 
Iranca, made by the Kmperor of the French, 
does not seem at jiresent to he deemed appli- 
eahle to Pome, 'fliis is one of the labyrinths 
of dijilomacy to which no logic can supply a 
clue. 

May it not he, that while men are perple.x- 
ing themselves in ingenious speculations and 
elalt^rate negotiations and mananivres to tind 
a solution to “the Pomaii question,” it may be 
solved hv the Providence and Power of (lod, 
in a way wholly unexpected by them 
'rime will show. 
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Junr — Lett iJonit* this 

moniiiiL’' tor ( ivita \ r<rl»ia; and Irl’t ('ivita 
Vocchia in tin* at'tornuon on hoard tin* ** Annis ’ 
tor Li-ihoru and (innoa. d'lni st»*anu*r was 
crow<h*d with h.r< U‘siastics roturninif to tlirir 
houi(?.s tVom the (‘anoni/.alion. < )n«* Tus(*an 
priest, who .seeint*<l a y^ravo, soher-tninded 
person, was deplorinff the evil eonse(pn*n(es 
which were arisin*; in Tuseanv iVoni the 
strujj'^le between the Kint; of Italy atid tlie 
Pope, especially from the fact that liishoprics 
and Paro(0iial cures arc kept varant, the Rinijf 
having the nomination to liishoprics and to 
many Parochial cures in 'rnscany; hut his 
nominations to tin; J#shopric8 . being of no 
avail, unless tlnjy are ratified by the l*ope; 
and his nominations to the Parochial cures 
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bciii‘j also incfFoctual, unless they are sanc- 
tioned ])y the Bishops of the Dioceses, who are 
dovotod to the Papacy. Hence the revenues 
of the Clmreli are wtisted, and the spiritual 
welfare* of the jMMeple suffers. If this strife is 
not appeased, Irrelijiiou and Anarchy will 
prevail, to the tlaina^e of both contending 
parties, and of the whole nation. 

Another Priest was deploring the defection 
of such men as Passaglia from allegiance to 
the Papacy. I le could not admit the plea 
tirged in thi'ir behalf, that they were devoted 
childn'ii of the Pope as a Bishop, and as Head 
of the ( liurch and Vicar of (.’hrist, while they 
treated with c<tnteinpt his connnands, and 
defuMl his authority and his orders and decrees 
ciuiccrning the necessity of the temporal pt>wer 
for the administration of the spiritual. In so 
doing, did they not jtretend to be wiser than 
the Pope', with regard to the interests of the 
Papacy They were, he sai<l, undutiful ami 
nd)ellious children; worse than open enemies: 
they were like .ludas, who betraved his Mjister 
with a kiss. “ But,” hdladded, “ the hark of St. 
Peter has ever been tossed with storms, and 
‘ non fara inai naufragio.’ ” 
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I heard it said of 1‘ailre Passa^lia, that 
liaviuif stronij elainis to advaneeineiit t«» tin* 
hiiihest iliirnities in tlu* Cliureh <<f Koine, 
ospeeially for his theoloi:;ical labours in support 
of tlu* doufina of the Innnaeulati* ( oiueption, 
of which iu* was tlie chosi-n chanijiion. he 
inijiht liavt* t‘\pected tlu* same recoLTuition and 
recompense as were awarded in earlier days 
to leanu'd memhers of reliirious onlers. — as, 
for exaniplf. Kellarmine and Karonius. 

Two other Priests wen* coinparinif the 
n*lative ni(*rits of the Ilishojis ol' ( trlcans aiul 
'Ftdle as preachers. 'I'hen* wen* friars of 
dilFcrent <inlcrs: one. a tall. thin. niiddle-ao»*d 
Capuchin, not carini; to deny that hi> thick 
woollen dress was yerv oppn*s>ive in this 
swelteriniT weather. An Am(*rican Konian 
Catholic iJi.shop was also of the part \ : very 
courteous and eoinmunicativi*. lie dej)Ion*d 
the injuries inflicted on domestic lifi* in 
America hv the laxitv of the law conc(*rniim 
Divorce. “ A di.ssolution of marria'fe,” he saiil, 
“ may he obtained in .some of the States of 
America almost on all^ pretext, — as amon^ 
the Jews; — a sidenin warninji^ to Piiffland. It 
was,” he thought, “ of the greatest importance 
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lliat some roliifious communion sliould exist, 
which horc a sohmin testimony ajrainst this 
facility of hivorce; ami that in this respect, 
as in others, th.' Iioman Catholic Church was 
rcmlcrinjf ^r<*at service ; and also in her 
prot«‘st aLMinst tiie laws in America • which 
autl>ori/e marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. 

lluf was it not a Bishop of Home who first 
countiMianced these marriaj^es in Christendom, 
namely, lN*pe Alexander VI,, l>or<xia. who 
oave a disjiensation for siuh a marria«^e to 
I‘humamu‘1, K^ig of l’ortuj;al, a.d. loUO? and 
is not a jirincipal cause of the facilities now 
oiveu to Divorce to he found in the practice 
of th(‘ Church of Home, which has im]x>sed 
unscriptural restraints on marriajre, and has 
invi'iited novel prohihitions ami fictitious 
(h'ori'cs of alliuity, and then, for the sake of 
lucre or power, has ‘granted f/lspr/isfi/iofis for 
tlie contraction of inarria'fes unauthoriml hv 
the Law of ( lod ? 

As a specimen of the confusion introduced 
into families hy the dope’s matrimonial dis- 
pensations, it may he observed, — in the words 
of Sir L. Samlys, — that ‘‘ Kini^ Philip the 
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.Second might have calkMl the ArclHhike 
Albert his brother, cousin, nephew, and son; 
for all these he was to him either bv hlowl or 

V 

affinity; Ix'ing uncle to himself, cousin -german 
to his father, husband to his sister, and father 
to his wife 'I’ho Church of Moute has secu- 
larized marriage (although she calls it a Sacra- 
ment), and tilt' Legislatures of Kurope and 
Arncrie.'i jia\e f.<llo\\t*d hi'r examph'. 

l iiis Uoinan ( atholic America)! Ilisliof) bore 
honouraido testimony to the learning of many 
memhers of the Church of Kngland, and to 
t\to preservation of priinitivti^ruth in her 
llitual. 

It was an interesting sight to sim^ these 
Homan Catholic Ecclesiastics conning their 
Breviaries, having first made the sign of the 
cross on opening the book, at stall'd hours 
during the voyage ; some, while pacing the 
deck, others, sitting on the benches. These 
visible, periodical professions of piety and 
devotion are surely of great value ; and it must 
he allowed that in England we have lost a 
great deal in this respect. The superstitious 

* Sir JE. Sandifs, Europo; Speculum, p. W, cJ. Loud. 
1673. 
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prjictices of Homo before the Ileformatior, and 
afterwards the hypocrisy of too many persons 
among the Puritans, have made us afraid of 
any outward demonstration of religious life 
and affection. They have produced an awk- 
ward shyness, — amoral cowardice, — in matters 
of religion. An unhappy result. One of our 
most sober-minded divines, Jlishop IJutler, has 
deplored it in the only Episcopal Charge he 
ever j)rinted. A great change, he observed, 
had takem place in England. In former times 
there was great need of guarding people 
against laying too much stress on outward 
things, and formal acts of j)icty, to the neglect 
of what is inw’ard and spiritual. Put now, 
even for the sake of' irknt is spirifua/y it is 
necessary that “people should be instructed 
in the importance of external religion.” It is 
not probable that our wayside crosses will be 
rest»)red, or that wc shall see a “ Via Crucis ” 
in our mountain ascents, and therefore there 
is more need of our making good use of what 
we have. ^ 

Bishop Butler suggested the setting apart of 
certain fixed times in the day, in jiddition to 
the set devotions’ of morning and evening, so 
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that the return of tlie lunir and the so*und of 
the clock should remind us to say short 
prayers or inward eja<’ulations, and lu‘ asked 
if men wore thus admonished by the 

siirht of a ('hur(“li, t'tjuld it be calk'd su|)ersti- 
tioMS ! . . . d'lie Slight of suitabk* texts of 
Scripture on our ]iublic buildings. — sucb as 
that on tiic ll(»\al Kx<dianoc in tlu' midst of 
thf' busy rratlic of London. suoL^csted by the 
Prince (’onsort, and one of the noblest and 
boru'st monuments to his memory, — would 
sun'ly have some influence on the national 
piety of tb»' ])eople ; we know what a striking 
effect tin? sij,dit of a verse of Scripture, in a 
ha]>py moment, had on tlu; lift? of S. Aujius- 
tine. 

f)ur fellow-voyager, the Ilishoj), tokl me that 
the American Koman Catholic Bishops of the 
Southern States had been prevent«?d from 
going tt) Rome to the Canonization, because 
passports would not be granted to them by the 
Federal Government, as thev would not swear 
allegiance to it. Singular it is, that tliey 
should thus be brought into the same predi(?a- 
ment as the Bishops under the rule of Victor 
Emmanuel. This fact, howev(?r, shows that 
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Republics take tbc same view as some IMonar- 
chics do, in requiring Bishops to 1x5 loyal to 
the State, if they wish to communicate with 
the I’opc. 

It will he remembered also, that no Bishop 
of Portugal wius present at the Canonization ; 
nor did any Bishop of that country send any 
letter of excuse for his absence, or express any 
regret for it *. 

After two nights and a day, (we stopped 
more than twelve hours at Legliorn,) we found 
ourselves on a beautiful fresh summer morn- 
ing, Friday, June 27, at four o’clock, in the 
Gulf of (lenoa, in front of the Palazzo Doria 
and of the other beautiful objects of that 
glorious city, and the magniticent hills above 
it. 

We had a beautiful drive in the evening. 
Tbc vegetation in the gardens of tbc palace 
was in full glory, and gave an additional charm 
to the tine old historical buildings connected 
with the valiant exploits of the Republic, and 

* Tlio Pope haa complained bitterly of this in his 
letter to the Portuguese Bishops. See Observaieur 
Cafbohf/u(\ Oct. 1, 1S()2. 
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to the sea which excited the ardour of Cohnn- 
bus, and trained him for his enterprise. 

The old Convents with tlieir dim cloisters, 
and their court-vards shaded hv orange-trees 
ovcrhaniring the old conventual well, in which 
many generations in ages long gone hy, aiul 
reliiiious orders now about tt> hecoiiu* extinct, 
have slaked their thirst, and from which they 
gave refreshment to the weary traveller in 
sultry (lays like thcs<*; the long narrow strei'ls 
with their grand loftv house's, and tlnr trains 

' • r 

of mules atnhling along them ; and the ])ictu- 
restpic forms of the women in their snow-w hite 
veils, impart a peculiar character to (lenoa, 
and render it one of the most interesting cities 
(jf Italy, as it certainly is one of the most 
magnificent. 



(CHAPTER XXXVII. 

GKXOA TO TLTUX. 

Stifurddi/, Jime 2Sfh . — Bv railroad to Turin. 
( )no of our follow-travellers put into my hand 
a munbor of the Opinioue " — a leadinjj 
journal of Turin — in which there was an article 
where it was said, that the Government need 
not i)ay any respect to what Italian Bishops 
sav or do, and even allcjxod that thev are not 
“pastori, ma lupi;” and why? “ Injcause they 
arc iu)t clerfed by t}ui people^ as they ought to 
he.” These arc signs of the times, flight 
not the Government of Italv do well to con- 
sidcr the proper course to bo pursued in this 
matter ? Ought it to allow such questions as 
those to be left to take their chance ? IMav 
not the durability of the Italian Monarchy 
depend in great measure on their proper 
solution ? The Monarchy seems to be bc- 

M 2 
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tweon a So Ha and (’harvlulis of ritranion- 
tanisin on one side. ;ind l{o])nblieanisin t>n the 
other. If the friends; of the Crown <iesire to 
maintain its riijlits, must they not show 
againsf the Papacy that the Pojir Has no 
claim to exercise anv authority in the investi- 
ture of Bishops, or in tlufir eontirmatioii and 
consecration, l)eyond Ids own Provincial ter- 
ritory, which is liable to alteration ! and must 
they not also be able to satisly the People, 
that in ancient times, after the Empire became 
Christian, the People had not the sole and 
definitive voice in the clioice of Bishops, hut 
that their sufiVages were dependent for ratifi- 
cation on the sanction of the Clergy, the Me- 
tropolitan, an<l the Crown ? i\Iight not a W(dl- 
considered enactment, which would adjust the 
respective claims of the various parties con- 
cerned, he of great benefit to the State as well 
as to the Church of Italy ? 

Turin is now the residence of the Sovereign, 
the seat of the Legislature, the provisional 
Capital of Italy. It is a remarkable event, 
that a City, which looks as if it belonged to 
the new world, with its modern palaces, and 
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rcKttangular streets — an European Philadel- 
phia — should, for a time at least, have eclipsed 
the glories of the time-honoured Cities whose 
names ring in ancient story — Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, Pisa, Bologna, Naples. But so it 
is; and how has this been effected? By the 
hardy valour and military prowess of the 
House of Savoy, one of those vigorous races 
which has not been enfeebled bv the enervating 
influences of Southern Italy, and seems to 
have been nerved and braced to deeds of 
heroic valour by the bleak winds which blow 
upon it from the Alps. Is there not here an 
analogv Indween the historv of modern Italv 
and that of ancient Greece ? When the glories 
of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos had 
almost faded away, the splendour of Grecian 
glory was revived by a Nation of mountaineers 
in the north of Greece, a Nation which the 
refined Hellenic cities had despised as bar- 
barous. Greece was re-invigorated bv Mace- 
donia. Piedmont is the Pella of Italy. She 
has given birth to heroes; under Carlo Al- 
berto and Victor Fhnmanuel she has done for 
Italy what was achieved for Greece by Philip 
of Macedon, and his son. May the analogy go 

M U 
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further ? Philip and Alexander could not, how- 
ever, combine Athens and Sparta, Thebes and 
Ariios, in one permanent (Jreek M«»narchy, 
Will it be possible for Piedmont to mould the* 
old republican cities of Italy into om* compact 
Kingdom ? Will she be able to imite Wmi ‘c 
and (.icnoa, Milan and Florence, and Konu* 
and ^(a]»Ie^ ? ('an she set them all as gems 
and jewels in the crown of the King of Italy 
It she is able to do tins, she will »>clipso the 
gl(»ry ol Macedon under Alexandm* the (Ireat. 
And for this work, she has a moral and reli- 
gious power, which Ahixandcr did not possess 
— that of Christianitv. 

I have already noticed ' tlui remarkable fact, 
that the House of Savov, which was formerlv 
one of the most devoted vassals of tin? Papal 
Power, and whi(;h was used bv the Church <d’ 
Rome as her instrument in her wars of reli- 
gious I'ersecution, is now, by a rernarkabb; 
retribution, employed by divine Providence to 
execute judgment on the Papacy. The power 
of Piedmont is the scourge of Rome. Its 
Sovereign already holds a considerable part of 


' Above, Vol. i. pp. 259— 2G1. 
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the States of the Church. It declares its 
resolve to establish itself in the Roman Ca- 
pitol. It has alrcadv enacted many laws in 
its Parliament, especjally those which were 
.adopted under the administration of Massimo 
D’Azejrlio, by •which the power of Rome has 
been restrained ; for instance, the Law for 
the Al)olition of the Kcclcsiastical Courts; the 
Law of Mortmain ; and that bv which the 
Cler^^y have beim made subject to the Common 
Law; and afterwards, under Cavour, the Law 
for the gradual Suppression of Monasteries. 
And at Turin Passaglia is welcomed, and 
makes w;ir against the temporal power of the 
Pope. 

iSiaultn/, June 29. — Went to the English 
(diapel. Via S. Tommaso, Corso del Re. It 
is behind a much more handsome building, 
which is called ‘‘ Tempio Protestante,” the 
Church of the l^nudois or Valdesi, ami which 
was built, I beli(>ve, in a great measure with 
funds from J’higland. 

The Vaudois congregation has also an an- 
il u.al endowment, which has been paid by Eaig- 
land ever since 170*8, and comes through the 

.M 4 
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” Society tor the IVi'pat^al ion of the (lospol.” 
It amounted in I8(>1 to .1*225. .Much more is 
done by England for the Vaudois congrega- 
tions, than for the English Church in Italy. 

The juxtaposition of the hhiglish Chaptd 
and the Vaudois Church sugge,sts a deep re- 
gret for the separation of their inemhers; and 
prompts an earnest desire that they might Ihj 
united together in om* common jjrote.-sicui of 
dtictrim*. and in tlie same Apostolic discipline. 
The .N(‘paration of Protestants among thein- 
.'Jclves is a tatal liindran<-e to llu* Iveformation 
of the ( hurch of Home. If they could he 
united among themselves in ilu* sanu^ doctriiuj 
ami discipline, as displayed in tin; faith and 
practice of the primitive Church, thercj would 
be good hop(? that many of the holiest and 
wisest men in the Church of Home would join 
with them. 

In the mean time it is greatly to be desired 
that the Church of England would take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity of religious 
toleration in the Kingdom of Italy, and w'ould 
present herself in the full integrity, purity, 
and beauty of her doctrine and ritual to the 
eyes of the Italian people. The most happy 
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results l)c anticipated from such an 

effort on her part. 

I visited the Vaudois Church after our morn- 
ing service. After the sermon the Preacher 
recited the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and some prayers 
of considerahle length, out of a book. Are 
there not some materials for union here ? 
There was an off‘ert()ry after the service. 

As an illustration of what has just been, 
said, concerning the disastrous effects of Pro- 
testant sectarianism and divisions,* it mav be 
nientiomul, that when it was announced last 
year in some English papers, that an excellent 
English clergyman was going to Italy, to en- 
deavour to open some channels of religious 
communication with the Italians, the news 
flow to Turin, and he was forthwith denounced 
from the pulpits of the Churches of this city 
even before his arrival. The leading Komau 
Catholic Journal of Turin, the Annonia, pub- 
lished a long list of the various sects of reli- 
frioux dissent in England; and asked this ques- 
tion, “ I'o which of these various forms of re- 
ligion does the learned and zealous propa- 
gandist, who is coming amongst us, propose to 
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convert thti Italians?’’ Wouhl that our non- 
conformist brethren, who invcijih loudly and 
justly against the abuses of Rome, and profess 
themselves the champions of the Reformation, 
and yet seem to take pleasure in mnlliplying 
divisions, and even to exult in them, as if they 
were signs of religious vitality and c'lUTgy, 
might he atf’eetionately im]>lored tt* \i«iii Italy, 
and eonsiiler tlu* <leadly iffeiM of their reli- 
gious <livisions, in strengthening atid perpe- 
tuating th<‘ sujHTstitions and eorrujjtions of 
Ropery, and in obstriieling the ])rogress of 
Reformation ! 

I called on a distinguished j)erson well ac- 
quainted with the position of affairs in Italy, 
lie remarked, that the (lovernment and 
Parliament of Italy, which have their seat at 
Turin, are almost entirely occupied with le- 
gislation in detail, and have little leisure, and 
perhaps little inclination, to consider the great 
fundamental principles of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, especially in regard to the great 
question. How to oppose the Papncij, without 
doing injury to the cause of Religion and the 
%Ionarehy ? 

lie observed, as one of the worst effects 
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of Romanism, that it has produced a spirit 
of sccpticismt among the higher classes — 
even among some of the politicians, patriots, 
and statesmen of Italy. They, see the 
abuses of Popery, and they identify Chris- 
tianity with them. Hence it is that many 
among them do not appear to realize the fun- 
damental truth (which even Macchiavelli ac- 
knowledged} that no State can flourish, or 
even long subsist, without a religious foun- 
dation. Little heed is give;i to the divine 
declarations, “ Righteousness exalteth a Na- 


tion;” “ I>y Me kings reign;” “Them that 
lionour .Ale, I will honour, and thev that 
despise Me shall be lightly esteemed;” “Be 
wise now, ye Kings; be instructed, ye that are 
judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with 


fear;” “lie removeth kings, and setteth up 
kings.” Religion is left to take care of 
itself; the policy of Gallic seems to prevail. 
Will not the consequence be, that, unless a 
difterent course is pursued, the new Italian 
Alonarchy may prove to be a house built upon 
the sand ? 


Another evil efivet of Romanism, as already 
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observL'd, is, that nuiny of tlu* ])ul)lic men of 
Italy seem to have little kno\vle(|^fe, as yet, of 
any Ecclesiastical Law, except the Papal 
Canoti Lair. They (U> not appear to have 
formed, as yet, an adetpiate eonception of the 
principles of that body of Ecclesiastical Law, 
which was received and practised in ancient 
times, even in Italif itself, and is capable of 
harmonizing admirably with free Institutions, 
such as that which they are attmnpting to 
found, of a constitutional Monarchy ; and which 
would afford the best means of extricating 
them from their present difficulties, and of 
resisting the unjust usurj)ati()ns of the Eapacy, 
without cndangerii% the cause of Ihdigion and 
the Monarchy, but on the contrary would con- 
solidate both. 

As an illustration of this statement, a 
reference may be made to the policy, in Eccle- 
siastical matters, of the two leading Italian 
Statesmen after the campaign of Lombardy in 
1859 . 

Count Cavour would have sacrificed the 
liberties of the Church to the Papacy, in order 
tb obtain Home as the Capital of Italy. Ilis 
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principle was — “ Let us have Rome by all means 
as our Capital ; but let us have Rome w’ithout 
givinfr offence to the Pope.'' 

II is successor, Jiaron Ricasoli, in the cele- 
brated letter which he wrote to Cardinal 
Antonelli from Turin, on Sept. 2, 18C1, of- 
fered the following terms as the price of a 
eouipromisc between the Rope and the King of 
Italy; 

“Art. 1. * * * llis Majesty the King of 
Italy renounces all his patronage of Eccle- 
siastical hem fees. 

“ Art. 8. The Italian Government renounces 
all intervention (ingcrenza)j>i the nomination 
of Bishops." 

Happily for the Church and Crown and 
I’cople of Italy, Cardinal Antonelli did not 
accept these prodigal offers. Nations are 
sometimes more befriended by the obstinacy 
of their enemies, than by the policy of their 
friends. 

Strange contrast! Rosmini*, the friend of 
Rius IX., wished Carlo Alberto to surrender 
his royal nominations of Bishops to the Clergy 




* See above, Vol. i. p. 214. 
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and People; and Picasoli, the advisor of his 
son, Victor Kniniiumol, proposed that he 
should ‘jive them up to the Pope! 

Oil the other hand, there is a class of p(»li- 
ticians in the Italian Parliament wlio ))ay im 
attention to any Kcclcsiastiral law, wlu'tlier 
j)rinniivo or pajial; but would war against the 
C'hnivh of IJoine by weapons drawn from thr 
armoury of Krastianism; which would j)ut the 
Monarchy and the Nation in a false j»osition 
— because it is an irrelitjious and antichristian 
one — and oive great advantage and triuinjih 
to the Papacy. They frame Addresses and 
propose Laws, whkh betray much irritation 
and exaspe;ration tigainst the Papacy and the 
lioniau Catholic Kpiscopate, but which have 
no ron.sfructive tendency, or conciliatory and 
healing character, but rather tend to social 
disruption, and to national decomposition and 
dissolution. 

The distinguished person with whom I had 
the honour of conversing, expressed an opinion 
that it is unwise in those who desire Re- 
formation in Italy, to begin with assailing 
those dogmas and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood and People, to which they 
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have been inveterately attached for many gene- 
rations. By so doing we should only alienate 
and exasperate them still more. The Clergy 
and People are not ripe for it. I was much 
gratified by this concurrence in an opinion 
already expressed in these pages. He also 
said, that in his judgment the wisest course 
would be to begin with things in which we 
airrcp, with them ; and so gain their confidence 
and atFection ; and that great good might be 
done by an appeal to ancient Church imlift/ and 
(lisciplinc ; and from that common ground, 
which is one in which the reference would 
be to historical faefa^ which would not excite 
any angry passions, we might proceed ajter- 
wards to consider questions of doctrine. 

The conflict between the temporal power 
and the spiritual is assuming every day a 
more threatening aspect. As a specimen of 
its character, it may be here mentioned that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, acting 
under the direction of the Papacy, has sus- 
pended 20 Priests a dirinis, for taking part 
in the religious celebration of the National 
Festival (festadello statute); and by his Vicar- 
Gcncral has. also suspgpdcd a priest (Abate 
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Palomba), who was elected as Member of l*ar- 
liament^ for Torre del Greco, and consented 
to serve in the C’hainber of Deputies at Turin. 
The notice of suspension was conmmnieated to 
the Abate in the following remarkable terms; 
“ Poicfic nil siefe depufuto al J’arlamenlo 
nazionale. il vostro superiore ecelesiastico 
per tal causa vl sospende // diri/tis; e resteret«^ 
cosi s(tsj»cs<) eil intcrdetto, lino a <‘he non 
abbiate riminziato al mandato <li raj)pr«‘sen- 
tante della nazumc, e non abbiate con solenne 
ritrattazione fatto di tal vostn) fallo pubblica 
amnu'iida.” 

()n the other side, since the above was 
written, the Vicario C'a[)itolare, or deputy 
of the Bishop c)f Grosseto, has been condemned 
by the (,'ivil Tribunal of that place to pay a 
fine <d’ 51 K) francs and costs (August 4, lHb2), 
for sending to the Clergv of the Diocese a 
circular, grounded on a decree of the Peniten- 
zieria of Korae, and forbidding the celebration 
of all sacred offices on the occasion of the 
national anniversary. 

* There are ten Priests in the present Italian Parlia- 
ment: it consists of 413 members, of whom 135 are 
“ avvocati,” 52 “ professori,” and 25 “ niedici.” 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TURIN. 

Tuv.sdaji/, July l.st . — I called to-day on the 
celebrated tlie(>lo<;iaii Carlo I’assafflia. This 
distinjLfuished })erson was selected by Pius IX. 
from among the divines of Rome to bo the 
champion of the Papacy, and to write in 
behalf of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, in the year 1854, when Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops were summoned from all parts of 
the world to assist the Pope in the promulga- 
tion of that dogma, as is recorded in large 
letters in marble in the Sacrarium of St. 
Peter’s at Romo; tis already described (pp. 
31—33). 

He now resides at Turin, and occupies 
apartments in “ Ciisa Cavour,” the palace 
where Count Cavour w'as born in 1810, August 
10th, and where he died on the Cth of June, 
1801. It is a remarkable eircunistance, a 



spiH’imou of tlio siuldi'ii chaiioo of aflnirs in 
this couutrv, that tho former (hampion of 
Pius IX. slutulil be living in the capital of 
Victor Eminanuol, and he dwelling in the 
house of his late Minister, wlm «lid more than 
any other man to constitute the Hi'firdom of 
Italy, in opposition to the Papal power. 1 
found him there tieday. And how is he 
engaged ! In collecting signatures of the 
luunan ( 'atholie Clergy from all parts uf Italy, 
in supj)oi*t of an Address frame<l l»y himself to 
‘the J'ope. in which the P«»p(* is conjured to lay 
aside his temjxtral jtower, and to unite with 
all “loyal eiti/.iuts and genuine Italians,” in 
making Home the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy. ‘‘Long live the Pope” is one cry, (such 
is the language of this Address,) and “ Long 
live Home, the capital of Italy,” is anolluu' cry, 
the cry of “ patriotism and national indepen- 
dence, which resounds from one end of tin* 
country to the other; and if these two voices 
are not united, but are opposed to each other, 
there exists no temporal and spiritual evil, 
which is not to be feared, and there is no 
national and religious good, which can 
reasonably he hoped for, ‘non vi ha danno 
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tciiijmriihi o spirituals, clio non (Isl)ba tcmersi, 
us vi ha beiio nazinnalc e reli^ioso, cho possa 
prudcntcmento sporarsi.’ It is for thee, and 
for thee only, O most holy Father, to harmo- 
nize these two voices and to blend them in 
one.” 

Such is the Address penned by Passaglia, 
and circulated by him in all parts of Italy. 
At ilw former assemblage of Bishops at Borne 
in 1H51, he was the chosen advocate of the 
Papacy; hut now, at the next Episcopal 
gathering in that city, ho has been employed 
in obtaining signatures to a Manifesto against 
the Pope’s temj)oral power. 

I was informed by him that he had already 
received cii’/if thousand si^nafurcs of Ciorgj/ 
to this Address, and that he expected to 
receive tm thousand. The names may be 
seen, published by him in his journal, printed 
at Turin, the “ Mediatore 

* Thor havt* liow been published by liim in a roliimo 
entitled, “ IVtiziune ili ^000 Sacmloti Italiani a S. S. 
Pio Papa IX. Torino, Oct. 1SC2.” IMore has been said 
ooncorning this petition, above, pp. 31. 55, 56. 

Since these words were written tho broach has been 
widened between the Papacy and Passaglia. Tho Church 
of lioine has declared that Passaglia and all tho Priests 
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When Baron Ricasoli was in power, ho 
authorized a coiiimunicatit>n to be made to tlio 
Cleriiv, that if thev sufforcd Kcclesiastical 
censure and penalties in consequence of their 
adhesion to this Address, they would Im* in- 
demnified by the civil power. But this assu- 

who his .M anirt*>t»», have* iiUMiiTfil “ 

an«l till* othi'i* [tfiialtios hy iho Jttimaii 

Poatills ill ihoir Apo^^olil‘ Lcltors.*’ 

This thrive (whieh may lu? sei n in the (histitu- 
ziont'/’ No. ami iu the “ Medialon* lor Dee. 

ISlii) appeared iu the form of a r(‘[)ly to au impiiry 
addressed hy a ('onft'ssor to tht' I’opt* liimself. The 
Confessor wrote* a letter to the Pope, in whieh the (pie.s- 
tiun was put, whether the petitioners had ineurred the 
above penalties?” and the answer was as follows: ‘ Saera 
Paniitentiaria, pnefato iluhio mature perpi'nso reserihit 
(iffirmativr ; datum Roma) in Saera Pteiiilontiaria, die 
G Octobri.s, 1SG2. Tirmato A. M. Card. Caoiano, AI. P., 
A. Rubim, S. P. Seer.” 

No wonder that after this rcscrijit Pa.ssa^lia was pro- 
hibited by Monsignor Caccia from preaebing his course 
of Advent Sermons at Alilaii ; see below, p. 2Gt. 

It is certainly a remarkable phenomenon in the history 
of the Churcli of Jtome, that the most celebrated Theolo- 
gian of her Communion, who was chosen by the Pope to 
be the champion of her new dogma in 185 1, should now 
be under her ban of excommunication, and be interdicted 
from preaching iu her Churches, 
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ranee has not been continued under Ricasoli’s 
successor, llattazzi * ; and the withdrawal of it, 
while it has exposed the Clergy who signed 
the Address to the unmitigated anger of the 
Papacy and its Hierarchy, has given greater 
importance to their signatures; they are the 
signatures of persons who show the sincerity 
of their belief by their willingness to suffer 
the severest privations for it. 

I’assaglia bore honourable testimony to the 
learning of the great divines of the (’hurch of 
England, and to the value of their labours in 
patristic theology, which had been of much 
service to him in his divinitv lectures at 
Rome ; and he added, that in those lectures he 
bad never taught the personal or official in- 
fallibility of the Pope, apart from the Church; 
but that the Papal power is limited by two 
conditions ; first, that it is to be exercised as a 
“ ministero,” and not as an independent power; 
.and, secondly, that it ought never to be em- 
ployed for hierarchical domination. 

In one of our conversations, Passaglia 
quoted the celebrated passage of S. irenmus 

* niul hia colleagues have retired from office 

(Dec. 18G‘2) aiucc thia waa writtou. 
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as a main argument for the Pa])al primacy 
and supremacy in matters of doctrine: “a<i 
lianc Kcclesiam (Romanam) propter potentio- 
rem principalitatem neccsse csf omncm con- 
venire Keclcsiam, hoc est, cos cpii sunt undique 
fidclcs and he has inserted a reference to 
this passage in his Address to the Rope, as a 
testinniny of his revenmee for tlie Mpiri/unl 
authority of tlie Roman See. I re])Iied tliat I 
never could pereeivt' the relevancy of that 
passage — so often (juoted— -to the (jui'stion at 
issue. S, Ircnapus is there only stating \\ fitrf. 
lie is asserting, that on account of the more 
authoritative antitpiity (or jirimitiveness) of 
the Roman Church, we mav assume as a 
logical and necessary eonsecpienee^ that all 

^ S. Trcn. iii. 3. Tlu? reader w ill bear in mind that we 
have not the original words of In.tiieiis in this passage, 
but only an old Latin version of thorn. 

* The author lias given examples of the use of uraykt), 
(whieh was probably the original word of I r(*n:eu8,) in hi.s 
work on S. llippolytus, p, 203. So Virgil, jlineid. vi. 737, 
“ Penitusrjiie neersse est 
IVtuha din concreta modis inolcscero iniris.” 

And Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 

“ Objects divino 

Uust needs impair and weary human sense.” 
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other Churches coincide with it ; and therefore 
in citinjT tlie testimony of thnt Church, he is 
virtually appealin*^ to all other Churches ; and 
that he need not therefore wenri) his reader 
with referrin<r to more than that Church. 
That this is his meaning is clear, I conceive, 
from the context, and from the parallel 
])assage of Tertullian, where he uses a similar 
argument against the heretics of his day; 
“Do you wish to know what the Apostles 
tauiflit ? If YOU are near Achaia, vou have the 
C'hurch of Corinth, she will tell vou: if vou 
( .an visit Asia, you may apply to Ephesus : if 
you are near Italy, you have Home: ask her\” 

This was a good argument .against the 
heretics of that earlv age in which Irenaius 
and Tertullian lived. 

But it has no force to prove the suprem.acy 
of Bonn', and the obligation of all Christians 
to conform to her now; it might as well be 
used to prove their obligation to conform to 
the Church of Corinth or of Ephesus. 

I should he doing Passaglia injustice, were 
I to give any countenance to the impression 


* Tertullian dc Prroscr. llwret. c. 21. 
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that he is not an earnest jiartizan of the 
spiritiKil suprt'itiocjf ot the Homan See. I 
believe him to be as much tU'vott'd to the 
Papacy in fipiritwil matters, as any member 
of the ( 'ollei,^e of Cardinals. Indeed 1 am 
fully persuaded, that ho is honestly convinced 
that the P<»po would p;(ini in spiritual in- 
fluence by the surrender of Ids tcunporal 
power. These are his convictions. 

But the Pope is of another mind, and so arc 
all the Collcife of Cardinals, and almost all the 
Roman ('atholic Bishops of Italy; and they 
unite in condemninfj Passatrlia and his ad- 
herents, and in asserting the indissolubility of 
the temporal and spiritual Supremacy 

This being the case, may it not be antici- 
pated that this eminent Theologian may 

• Since this was written, Passaglia was invited to 
preach a series of Advent sermons by the Hector of the 
Church of S. Carlo at iMilan ; and he preached an intro- 
ductory sermon there on Sunday, Jfov. IG, and had come 
to preach a second on Nov. 2.3, but was interdicted by 
MonsJgnor Caccia, and the series of sermons came 
abruptly to an end. The reader will remember, that 
there are six Sundays in Advent in the Ambrosian Liturgy 
of Milan; and that the first Sunday falls on Nov. 13—19 
inclusive. 
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become a powerful instrument in the hands of 
the Divine Head of the Church for the resto- 
ration of the Church of Italy to a sounder and 
happier condition ? 

There is a remarkable resemblance between 
the ])olicy of the I’omish Church in Italy at 
the ])rosont time, and that of the Priests and 
Pharisees of Jerusalem in the time of our 
Lord’s ministry, .and in the last davs of the 
Jewish city. They forbade the payment of 
tribute to Cmsar; and alleged that obedience 
to the civil power of Home was treason 
against God. They endeavoured to conse- 
(rrate rebellion by the name of religion; and 
stirred up revolt ag.ainst the imperial rule on 
the plea of zeal for the divine glory. With 
such pretexts as these, they fostered sedition, 
and abetted insurrection, and encouraged 
brig.andage and assassination. 

This factious .md anarchical spirit, com- 
bined with a specious and hypocritical profes- 
sion of piety, brought retribution upon them ; 
and led eventually to the destruction of Jeru- 
Salem by the arms of Rome, and to the 
dispersion of the Jews throughout the world. 

VOL. II. N 
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On the other hand, our Blesued Lord and 

His Apostles preached loyalty and ohedience in 

all lawful things to the govermuent of Ciesar, 

althouuh that government was a heathen one, 

and although the governors themoolvos were 

blemished hv manv vices. 

■/ « 

He avoided the snare of the Pharisees, bv 
commanding them to “render to ('msar the 
things that are Ca3sar’s, and to God the things 
that arc God’s ^ and at a time when the 
Judaizing Teachers were every where exciting 
rebellion against the Homan rule, the Apos- 
tles of Christ, who were taught l)y I lim, and 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost, commanded 
the Christians to pray for Kings, even for a 
Nero ® ; and exhorted Christian llishops, — 
such as Titus in Crete, — to put their Clergy 
and People in mind “to be subject to prin- 
cipalities and powers, and to obey ]\Iagis- 
trates ® ” and they condemned those who 
“despised dominion and spoke evil of dig- 
nities 

The present spirit and practices of the 
Papacy arc precisely similar to those of the 

^ Matt. xxii. 21. * 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 

* Titus iii. 1, 2. * 2 Pet. ii. 10. Jude 8. 
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Judaizing false Teachers; anti they arc very 
unlike those of the Apostles of Christ, and of 
(Jhrist Himself: and yet the Bishop of Rome 
claims to be the successor of St. Peter, and 
the ^"i^ar of Christ upon earth. 

It is indeed alleged by the Pope and by the 
Papal Hierarchy, that the King of Italy is 
an Psurper; that he has seized the territories 
of other sovereigns, and even of the Church. 
But surely this allegation is irrelevant and 
nugatory. Victor limmanucl is de facto ‘ King 
of Italy.’ Ills coin is current there, dustice 
is administered in his name. He is acknow- 
ledged as King of Italy by the Italian People 
and the Italian Parliament, and bv the great- 
cst Powers of Europe. Ilis title to his king- 
dom is certainly as good as that of Tiberius 
or Nero was to dominion over the Holv Land 
and at dcrusalem in our Lord’s age, and in 
that of His Apostles. 

If then the Bishop of Rome is in truth, as 
well as in name, a Bishop of Christ’s Church; 
if the Bishops of Italy derive their mission 
from Christ, and are successors of the Apos- 
tles ; surely they ought to follow the example 

N 2 
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of Christ and Ills Apostles in preacliin^^ loyalty 
and olu'dionco to Kulers, and not to imitate the 
turbulent temper, and the infatuated policy 
of those rclijjious democrats and doina«;o<rues, 
who stimulated the people to rebelli(fh, and 
involved Jerusalem in ruin. 

May it not be anticipated that the results of 
tin; Papal policy will be similar to those which 
were produced by that of the Priests and Pha- 
risees in the last davs of Jerusalem ? 

There arc some striking words in a letter of 
the Clergy of Liege to Pope Paschalis 11., 
(about A.i). 1107,) which seem very applicable 
at the present time, and which might well be 
adopted by the 9000 Priests who have signed 
the recent requisition to Pope Pius IX. 

Pope Paschalis II., who pursued the policy of 
Hildebrand, denounced the Emperor Henry 
IV., and forbade the Clergy to pray for him, 
and preached a holy war against him, and 
excommunicated the Priests of Liege for 
remaining faithful to him. “ Woe ” — (said the 
Priests of Liege, in that letter) — “ Woe to 
them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
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write j^riovousncss which they liavc pre- 
soribod^! Pope Hildebrand was the first who 
liurled the sacerdotal spear against the diadem 
of Kings. He is the author of the schism 
which now rends the Church, bv his excom- 
munication of our Sovereign. The words of 
Pope Paschalis, which declare that war against 
our King is the sacrifice most pleasing to 
God, surpass in cruelty the menaces of Alaric. 
If our King is a heretic, (which God forbid!) 
we are deeply grieved, but w'e are not thereby 
authorized to take up arms against him. No : 
we ought on the contrary to pnnf for him, as 
the Apostloit did for Kings who were not 
Catholics, nor even Christians. AVhen we see 
our holy Mother, the Church of Pome, draw' 
her spiritual sword against her children, it is 
for her that we feel alarm 

I had the honour of a visit this afternoon 
from one of the most eminent members of the 

’ Isii. X. 1. 

’ This rcmarkcible letter is inserted bv the Benedictines, 
with words of commendation, in their “ llistoire litteraire 
do la rranco,” Tom. x. p. 229, ed. Paris, 173^1. See also 
Labbo, Coneil. x. pp. U29. 042. 

K a 
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Italian Parliament, who has held a high jmblic 
station. 

He thought that there were iiianv diffi- 
culties ill their present position, whicli wa^ a 
very critical one. Much will dejuMid on I ho 
firinncss of the King. The liiiihcst j)c»*st»nago 
in the realm is almost without an c<jual in 
chivalrous valour and inilitarv inaifnanimitv, 
and in honesty and truthfulness of character. 
Hut the royal training of Itomaii Catholic; 
princes has not usually been favourable to 
change; of opinions on the great principles of 
civil and ecclesiastical polity; and in religious 
questions, whether concerning doctrine or dis- 
cipline, the impressions derived from heri'ditary 
traditions and early education an; not taisy to 
be efl'aced. On one memorable occasion, in 
the year 185.o, when the question was debated 
in the Italian Parliament, concerning Kccle- 
siastical reforms, and when the royal House of 
Savoy was mourning a double aflfliction — the 
loss of a IMother and a (^ueen — the conflict 
was severe and bitter betw’oon the two parties 
in the State; and under the influence of the 
Hierarchy, the royal mind was alienated for a 
time from Count Cavour and his Colleagues. 
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Then it was that the courageous statesman, 
]\rassimo D’Azeglio, came forward, and wrote 
a letter — dated 29th April, 1855 — which is 
one of the most memorable documents that 
was ever addressed by a subject to a King. 
The oftect of that letter reflects no less credit 
on the royal recipient than on the intrepid 
writer. It restored Cavour to his post 

The recollection of these circumstances na- 

* That loiter of Massimo D’Azoglio may be seen in 
Professor A’iiicenzo IJotta’s “ Discourse on Count Ca- 
vour,” Xew York, lS(j2. p. 44. It was first published, I 
boli(‘vc, in an English work, “The Vicissitudes of Italy 
since the Congress of A'ienna,” by A. L. V. Gretton. 
liond. 1S51). It contains the following paragraphs: — 
“ Sire ... A cabal of friars bas%*uccecded in one day in 
destroying the work of your reign, in agitating the 
country, in undermining the constitution, and in ob- 
scuring your name for honesty and truth. . . . There is 
not a moment to bo lost. . . . Sardinia will suller any 
thing rather than to be put anew under the priestly yoke. 
AVitness in Spain the result of the monkish intrigues 
to bring tlie Queen to subscribe a disgraceful Concordat, 
To what has it reduced her! Similar intrigues produced 
the downfall of James Stuart, of Charles X., and many 
others. . . . Amedeus II. disputed fur thirty years with 
Home, and compiered. Be firm, •and your Majesty will 
likewise coiuiuer.” 

N 4 
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turally suggests the question, “ ^Vhut will be 
the course pursued by the advisors of the King 
of Italy, \inder very similar circumstances, at 
the present time ?” 

If it were made clear to the royal House of 
Sai'o ^ — which is now the royal house of 
— that in resisting the encroachments and 
usurpations of the Papacy, and in restoring 
the Church of Italy to her primitive condition 
in doctrine and discipline, it would be pro- 
moting the cause of friie relii>'uni^ and ad- 
vancing the glory of God, and be commending 
itself and its subjects to the protection and 
favour of the Divine Arbiter of the destinies of 
nations, and be establishing the Italian Mo- 
narchy on a solid foundation, then it might Ix^ 
hoped, that the intrigues and suggestions of 
Papal emissaries would not be able to inspire it 
with panic fears, and to bind it in the mys- 
terious spell of superstitious alarms, and that 
it would march boldly onward, with a valiant 
heart and firm step, in the glorious career 
which is now opening before it. A w'arning 
may be suggested to the friends of Italy by the 
history of France^ In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Louis XIV. of France was embroiled for 
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many years with the Papacy; his ambassador, 
tlie Marquis de Lavardin, was excommunicated 
by tjie Pope; the French Church at Rome, 
S. Lui<^i dei Francesi, was placed under an 
interdict, and all its clergy were suspended. 
Put the “grand Monarque,” the most illustrioirs 
coiKjueror of the age, was affected by religious 
scruples, and swayed by superstitious influ- 
ences; and though he had the French Clergy, 
with a Rossuet at their head, to support him, 
and though he had the Parliament of France 
on his side, yet Louis XIV. succumbed under 
the power of the Vatican. 

Much will depend on the courage, wisdom, 
piety, and learning of those who direct the 
counsels of the next few years of Italian policy, 
while the Monarchy of Italy is as yet unsettled. 

“ Another emharrassment,” said my distin- 
guished visitor, “ arises from our relations with 
France. By the victories of ^lagenta and 
Solferinb, Franco has aided us to constitute 
the Kingdom of Italv. Wo owe her a debt of 
gratitude, and we cannot act altogether inde- 
pendently of her. But her policy must, under 
present circumstances, he a weak and wavering 
one with regard to Italy. Her Executive is 
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paralyzed by the opposite claims of two con- 
tending parties. On one side the llltra- 
montanes require her to support the Papaey; 
on the other, the Liberals nrg<' lier to en- 
franchise Italy. The former appeal to her as 
the ‘tille alnce de I’Kglise;’ the latter r-nnind 
her that her Kinperor is the ‘chi da peujile,’ 
and that her flag has ever floated in the van- 
guard of Liberty. Hence in her conduct to 
Italy she one day speaks the language of the 
^liddlc Ages, and on another that of 17H9.” 

“ Another difficulty is from the condition 
of the People of Italy. They have a fanatical 
attachment to the extermh of their relijrion, 
its splendid ceremonial and pompous worship: 
and if any attack were made on those exter- 
nals, they would resent it with furious frenzy. 
But as to the vital essence of Christianity, — 
as a moral system regulating their practice 
and requiring their obedience, — they have no 
faith in it. They arc fanatical, and yfet scep- 
tical ; superstitious, and yet irreligious. This 
temper of the People renders it very difficult 
for the Government to make any movement 
toward religious Reformation. Our Rulers 
fear to encounter popular commotions, excited 
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by the Priests. What then is to he done ? 
The People must be educated. Their minds 
must he informed and rtilightencd by intelli- 
gent, calm, and learned writers as to the true 
principles of the ancient Church of Italy. 
The Government ought to give a moral sup- 
port to all such well-conducted endeavours; 
and when the popular mind is thus prepared, 
then the (Jovernment may act openly and 
boldly. The inoveinent of Passaglia and the 
clergy associated with iiiin is a very important 
one. The Italians will not accept a Re- 
formation from England, or from anv foreign 
country.” 

My friend expressed an opinion that Eng- 
lish propagandism of an ill-considered kind 
had done much to retard the progress of Re- 
formation in Italy, and to prejudice the Italian 
public against Protestantism. “ The Italians,” 
ho said, “ are excessively sensitive in this 
matter; they are influenced by national pride 
to such a degree, that they imagine that there 
is scarcely any thing good which is not of 
Italian growth ; and that Italy has no need of 
learning from any other country, but has a 
prescriptive right, even from the time of her 

N 6 
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Ciceros and Virgils, to be tlio Teacher of the 
world. Therefore the course of all wise re- 
formers will Iki to show to the Peoph; of Italy 
that iienuine lleforraation is a n'shmitinn of' 
Itn/inn Cfturrh podfif ; tliat it is nof an 
exotic^ but of i/o/ii>rtiou.'< growth ; ainl then 
there is some ho])e that it may he aeeej)te(l in 
Italy, — hut not otlierwise.” 

A remarkable cannnnstance occurred at 
Turin not long afterwards, which illustrates 
the truth of the above remarks. A poor man 
prayed to the Madonna to reveal to him some 
lucky numbers for the lottery ; he had a 
dream, in which, as he imagined, she sug- 
gested to him a trio of numbers, lie made 
his purchase accordingly, but the numbers 
turned out blanks. In revenge for this delusion, 
he attacked the image of the “ Madonna della 
Consolazione,” when borne in procession through 
the city to the Superga, and mutilated it with 
a hatchet. The mob was enraged, and would 
have torn him in pieces, if he had not been 
rescued by the soldiers, and he was conveyed 
as a madman to a lunatic asylum. Surely the 
charge of lunacy ought to be shared by those 
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financiers, who make the Lottery a source of 
state revenue, and by those Ecclesiastics, who 
set up and parade images in the streets, in 
order that they may be adored by the people. 

Hut to return. 

The distinguished person, whose opinions I 
have just recorded, added this observation : “ In 
my judgment the most favourable place in 
Italy for making such efforts in behalf of Re- 
formation, is Milan. Its literature, its arts, 
its science, its commerce, its intelligence, the 
learning and respectability of its Clergy, com- 
pared with those of other parts of Italy, the 
ancient independence of the Milanese Church, 
its peculiar ritual and usages, — all these give 
to the Church of Lombardy a claim to take 
the lead in the great work of religious restora- 
tion.” If this work is delayed, the worst con- 
sequences may ensue. Italy will drift away 
from Popery into Infidelity; and then it will 
perhaps see such scenes as were witnessed by 
France in 1790. 

The struggle between the spiritual and tem- 
poral power is waxing more and more violent 
and bitter. Cavour promised a “ libera 
Chiesa in libero State.” But how is this pro- 
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mise realized ? Tt’ you ask the ad vocal t*s of 
the Kouian Catholic llicrarchv, ihcv will tell 
you that the Cardinal Archbishop of Kermo is 
a prisoner at Turin; the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Naples is under persecution; no less than 
sixty Bishops are in distress or banishment; 
Monsiunor Carli was put into a common 
prison; the Bishop of Fossombrono has been 
brought up before the Tribunal of I’esaro. 
The worst of all wars, — a civil war excited by 
religious passions, — may break out in Italy, 
unless wise conciliatory measures are adopted 
to avert it. 

I visited the Cathedral. Near it is the 
Arcivescovado, or Archbishop’s Balace. It 
is now occupied by soldiers. The Archbishop, 
Monsignor Fransoni, was banished from Turin 
in 1850, and died at Lyons on the 2Gth of 
March last. The Archdiocese is under the 
government of the Vicario Capitolare, Ca- 
nonico Zapputa. 

Will the vacancy in the Archiepiscopal See 
of Turin be filled up ? 

Monsignor Fransoni was nominated bv the 
late King, Carlo Alberto, and was created 
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Archbishop by the Pope in’ the Consistory of 
the 24th Feb., 1832. This was the usual 
course, by which appointments to Bishoprics 
had been made for some time in Italv. The 
Sovereign nominated, the Pope consented, and 
granted “hulls of institution.” The Concor- 
dats ^ between Kings and Popes have deprived 
the People, the Clergy, and the Metropoli- 
tans of their ancient rights ; the People 
and the Clergy lost their right to take part in 
the elections of Bishops, and the Metropolitans 
of Provinces lost their right of conjirmafion of 
Bishops elected by the Clergy and People. 

Now' that the two contracting parties to the 
Concordat are no longer agreed, but are at 
variance with each other ; now that Victor 
Emmanuel is opposed to Pius IX., and Pius 
IX. to Victor Emmanuel, what is to become 
of the Concordat? IIow' are Bishops to bo 
nominated and appointed ? This question, 
which met us at ISIilan, presents itself here 
also at Turin; and the remarks made on the 
state of affairs there, are applicable here®. 
The two Archbishoprics of the tw'o most im- 

* Sec above, Vol. i. pp. 10 — 22, and pp. GO — 65. 

* Sec above, Vol. i. pp. 50—72. 
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portant t'i.it - ot iiortliorn Italy are vacant, 
besides thirty-two llishoprics in other parts 
of the Italian Kiiiiidom. 

The fortunes of the Italian ^fonarchy may 
depend in no small dej^ree on the proper 
determination of this question. The Papal 
power is the fifrcat obstacle to the establish- 
ment of that Monarchy ; and the power of 
the Pope is maintained by its dominant in- 
fluence over the Italian Episcopate, and by 
the authority of the Episco])ate over the 
Clerfry; and as long as the hierarchical cle- 
ment is constituted on its present principles, 
there can be no reasonable prospect of security 
for a Monarchy which holds a large part of 
the territory that was once under the Papal 
dominion ; and which proclaims its determina- 
tion to establish itself at Home, and to make 
it the capital of Italy. 

I cannot leave Turin without a grateful 
record of kindnesses received from the dis- 
tinguished diplomatist who is the representa- 
tive of the Crown of England at the Court of 
the King of Italy — his Excellency Sir James 
Hudson, K.C.B. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PARIS. 

Wednoxih July 2u(l . — Left Turin by rail- 
way at eleven in the evening to Susa; where 
we took the Diligence, drawn h) twelve mules 
and two horses ; erossed the Alps by ^lont 
Cenis; a bright starlight night; grand moun- 
tain scenery; rocky torrents; outline of the 
hills reposing in the stillness of the night ; 
here and there a solitary knot of houses, with 
vast stones piled on their roofs to prevent 
their being swept away by the storm. Beau- 
tiful effect of the mountain peaks just gilded 
by the first beams of the rising sun ; wild 
flowers of rich colours growing in the crevices 
of the rocks at the side of the road. The 
heavy Diligence dashed at a rapid rate down 
the zigzag road of the deseent into the valley 
below; and after a short halt we went on to 
St. Michele, where we again embarked on 
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the Railway, which (‘acried us bv (^hainbcrv, 
Aix Ics Rains, Macon, nijt>n, &c., throu^di a 
succossit>n of beautiful scenery, luxuriant with 
rich verdure of orchards and viiunards, to 
Paris, where we arrived at an early hour on 
Friday, July 4, Hotel do Ilollande, Rue do 
la Paix. 

Went to the Church of St. (Jermain Auxer- 
rois ; a 1‘uneral service was ,i>'oin^ on ; it was for 
the obse(|uies of ayounggirl, whoso body, clothed 
in white, was laid on a bier, with a chaplet 
on her breast. The father and male friends 
were on one side, the female relatives on tlu^ 
other; the bier was surrounded with candles; 
the /ivY of the deceased were toward the hi^h 
altar, as is proscribed by the Roman Ritual 
in the case of the laiftj ; at the funeral of a 
Priest^ the lint id is toward the altar. 

A Priest came forth from the Sacristv, and 
a Sub-deaeon, bearing a cross ; and the former 
uttered a liUtin prayer to God that He would 
forgive the sins of the deceased, and that the 
angels would carry her soul into Paradise (“in 
Paradisura deducant te angeli ”). Is not this 
rather a tardy wish ? lie then sprinkled the 
body with holy water; the Sub-deacon made 
the responses in Latin. 
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were read for the comfort and instruction of 
the people. 

At tlu) conclusion of the service, the father 


of the deceased «^irl passed by the bier, wipin'^ 
away the tears from his eyes; the mourners 
sprinkled the body with holy water; it was 
then carried out, and they followed. 

I have often heard that Iionian Catholics 


have been much impressed by the solemnity 
and beautv, and much affected bv the consola- 
tory lan^aiage, of the English Burial Service, 
which has been sometimes used in Italv in an 


Italian translation. I believe that it was said 


at the funeral of the daughter of a celebrated 
Hungarian exile, and that the effect produced 
upon those who heard it was very touching 
and impressive. 

At no time is the human heart so well pre- 
pared to receive holy impressions, and to 
profit by the teaching of Christianity, as at a 
funerjil. The Church of Home seems to forget 
this. Can it be, that she has a proud plea- 
sure, a contemptuous disdain, in showing her 
power, and in stpiandering away her opportu- 
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nitics of pouring’ the balm ot consolation, 
which God’s Word affords, into blooding 
hearts, and of spiritualizing their sorrow, and 
of fixing their minds on the awful realities of 
Death, Judgment, and Eternity? Her people 
look to her for bread, and she gives them a 
stone. They hunger and thirst for the pro- 
mises and comforts of the Gospel, and she 
puts them off with prayers in a dead language, 
and with the fumes of a little incense, with 
the glare of lighted candles, and with the 
sprinkling of holy water. 

She professes, indeed, to feel deep sympathy 
with Christian mourners, and in evidence 
of this feeling she appeals ' to the consolation 
she affords them in the doctrine of Purgatory, 
and of Indulgences, and Masses for the dead. 
But if her compassion were real, would she 
not supply them with those blessed medicines 
for grief which arc given to the Church by 
the great Physician of souls ? would she mock 
their sorrow with mere idle ceremonies, and 
with unscriptural and anti-scriptural doctrines, 
and not rather adopt the language of tlie 
Apostle, referring to the blessed truths which 

^ See above, Vol. i, p. 180 . 
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the IFoly Ghost inspired him to teach, “ Com- 
fort one another with theme words ^ ?” 

Sunday^ Julkj Qth. — AVe attended the ser- 
vices at the English Church early in the 
morning, and in the evening. 

To-day being the Octave of St. Peter’s Day, 
there were two sermons in his honour at the 
Aladeleine, one at 10 a.m., the other at 3 p.m. 
The preacher of the former said that “all 
created intidligcnces must how to St. Peter, as 
if ho were the Son of God on earth.” But did 
not St. Paul resist him ? The assertion of the 
Preacher was extended by him to the supposed 
successor of St. Peter, the Bishop of Borne. 
And nothing was said concerning the IIolv 
Sj)irit, whom Christ sent to be “ the other 
Comforter ” in Plis own place®. The .sermon 
was deliverc<l with much energy, not to sav 
vehemence, which rendered a good deal of it 
inaudible. The afternoon sermon was by a 
Dominican friar, and contained nothing re- 
markable. 

* 

Since the time of Kavignan and Lacordaire, 
no one of equal power has, I believe, appeared 
in the pulpits of Paris. Pcrc Pelix is pro- 

* 1 TIioss. iv. IS., ’ John xiv. 10. 
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bably the most distinguished amon^nts present 
Proaehers. (hie characteristic of the pulpi^ 
eloqueiue of France is that even its inosi 
popular Freaehevs have borrowed largi'ly tlieir 
most admired ni(inr<iu.r IVtuii others. This 
Avas remarkably the ease wito ilie Abbe 
Deseeiu'ttes and even with Ilavignan himself. 

Ituriug W'spers an ofliei'r nt’ the ('hnreh 
came round to each of the etmgregation, and 
exacted three sous for each (diair; and work- 
men >nero busy climbing about the cornices of 
the church, taking down the black hangings 
of a funeral. 

A distiinfuished French lavnian, a member 
of the In.s/ifufj made a remark to me on the 
change which has recently come over the 
religi»)us Art of France, and which shows 
itself in a striking manner in this Church of 
the Madeleine. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the painters of pictures of the IJlcsscd Virgin 

* As has been shown in some interesting articles by a 
writer thoroughly conversant with the Ecclesiastical 
affairs of France,— the Itev. Dr. Oodfray, of Jieau Sigour, 
Jersey,— in the Christian lieniembraiKTr for July ISCl, 
and Jan. 1862 . 
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were accustomed to represent her in the act of 
ado?'infr her Divine Son. This is the case in 
tliosc beautiful pictures by Credi, which w’cre 
lately exhibited in England. 

In eoursc of time, the painters and sculptors 
proceeded to display her sitting witli the 
Divine Infant in her arms, and not -un- 
frequently they gave greater prominence and 
dignitv to /ler tlian to Him. “ But now,” said 
my friend, “ you see they have taken away the 
Divine Cliild from His mother’s arms^ and 
they exhibit the Blessed Virgin .standing as a 
goddess on the altars of our Churches, with 
lier liaiuls outstretched towards the people, as 
if she alone were the Arbitress and Dispenser 
of all grace and favour to man,” — “ comme dis- 
pensatrico do toutes les graces,” were his 
words. I observed this attitude also in the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin in the maison 
mere of the “ Sisters of Charity,” in the Rue 
du Bac, No. 140. This ehange has been 
introduced since my former visit in 1854. 

Here is one of the legitimate consequences 
of the new dogma of the “Immaculate Con- 
ception.” It has given a shock to the reli- 
gious ivorsliip of the French Church, which 
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will not n-^ilv rtvovor from it. Tt lias also 
producod an injurious offcct on tlio fn(>ni/s and 
pnicficv of tlio pooplo. 

The Divino Author of Christianity has n*- 
vealod a moral law. Ho ])rca(*lu*d tin* S«*rnum 
on tho Mount, llo said “If yo love Me, 
keep Mif Commdndmeuta." “ Yc are M\ 
friends, if ve do what 1 eominand vou.” “ And 
ho that hearetli ]My words, and doefh tlumi wo/, 
I will liken him to a man that built his house 
on thf sand.” “ AVhy call ye Me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” 

But no such moral code has been promul- 
gated by the Blessed Virgin. She could not 
speak with authority. She had no mission 
from heaven to be a legislator. And she is 
not invested with the office of Judge. Her 
votaries are not encountered by any such 
stern sentences of (jthical jurisdiction as those, 
which have just been recited, from the lips of 
Christ. Indeed her worshippers do not scruple 
to avow that they fly to her for succour and 
shelter from the judicial severity of her Divine 
Son. The worship of the Blessed Virgin rc- 


* John xiv. 15; xv. 14. iJMatt. vii. ‘JG. Luke vi. 4G. 
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(juires no searching scrutiny of the heart, no 
rigid examination of the conscience, no peni- 
tential self-condemnation, self-abasement, self- 
reproach, and self-denial. It has no yoke of 
obedience, under which the proud Will of man 
must pass ; it has no Cross of suffering, on 
whicli tlie rebellious flesh must be nailed. It 
is a spiritual sentiment, a rapturous ecstasy, 
almost an amorous passion. The object of 
this sentiment, of this rapture, of this passion, 
is a daughter of Eve, clothed by th(^ fond 
imagination in a beautiful sunlight of pure 
sympathy and unalloyed love; and the more 
sinful her votaries are, the more glory re- 
dounds to her from the exercise, which they 
crave with impassioned words, of her uncon- 
ditional mercy: — 

“ Stella IMatutina, 

Salus InQruioruin, ’ 

Jiofugiuiu Peccatorum, 

Itegina Angeloriini, 

Ora pro nobis.” 

The Mariolatry, which is now dominant, 
has therefore an Antinomian tendency; and it 
will assuredly be as licentious in its cfiects, as 
the most dissolute forn^of Anabaptism, or as 

VOL. II. 0 
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the most extravagant rhapsodies of Fiimilisni, 
which desolated Germany and Kngland in the 
^xteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A relijjious observer of human atfairs cannot 
fail to remember also, that every Nation, — 
especially every Christian Nation, — which pay. 
to the creature that wer.xbi}) which is due only 
to tile Creator, cannot hopt^ to escape the in- 
dignation of Him who has revealed Himself to 
be a jealous God, and ‘‘ will not give His honour 
to another.” 

Is not, therefore, the !Mariolatry of. F ranee 
fraught with omens of evil, social, political, 
and religious, to all who glory in it, esj)ecially 
to those who are the appointed Teachers of 
divine truth, and the guardians of the divine 
honour — the French Hierarchy ? 



CHAPTER XL. 

I’Aius {amthiiied). 

Visited the Sorhonne. But how little signs 
are there in the “ Quartier Latin’' of the 
cultivation of theological learning! Few liooks 
of any solidity appear in the shops, and scarcely 
any arc now in course of publication ; little else 
but dry epitomes, — and at the same time 
how rich are the shops near St. Sulpicc in 
“ imaiierie” for the Churches! 

Went to Notre Dame. The Church was 
closed, being under repair. Che exterior has 
lately been greatly improved in beauty, but 
so much has been done to it recently, that it 
has almost lost its antiquity. 

I procured a history of the Church, and Me- 
tropolitan Sec. It states that the late Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Monscigneur Sibour, had a 
Condjnfor^ the Bishop |>f Tripoli. Iklight not 

o 2 
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this example be imitated to advantage in 
many Dioceses of England ? 

. I’ostcd on a wall near Notre Dame was a 
pointed Afficlu^ purporting to be a Notice 
of a proposal for the erection of a new Church 
in one of the arrondisseincnts of Paris. “ Pro- 
jet de la construction d’unc Eglise dans le 
14'"“' Arrondissement.” This Advertisement 
was put forth by the “ Hoard of Public Works,” 
the “ llureau des travaux de VutiHfr piihlUiueA 
It contained a long and minute s})ecification of 
the various official forms that were to be gone 
through at the Prrfi'rture and the Muirle,^ 
before the first stone of the new Church could 
be laid. 

No wonder that the sight of a new (Miurch 
in France is so rare an occurrence. The pro- 
posal for such a work is not the spontaneous 
fruit of Individual piety and charity : it does 
not flow forth as a generous outpouring of 
personal self-sacrifice, or of the piety of a 
Parish, where rich and poor join together in 
making free-will offerings to God’s service ; and 
the work itself is not carried on with the 
cheerful alacrity of Christian hearts glowing 
with ardent love of G|)d, and with a fervent 
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(Icsiro for tho salvation of souls. It is not an 
inspiration of grace in the heart ; but a mere 
official creation of an unimpassioned Hoard of 
public ut'i lit y it is subjected to the rijfc 
restraints of tedious technicalities, and is 
hampered by a hundred hindrances, before it 
can reach its completion. 

This is a very fertile topic, and suggests 
many refle(ttions on the temper of the Church 
in France, an<l on its present relations to the 
Monarchy and to the Nation. 

The (Jovernment of Louis Philippe esta- 
blished a bureaucratic domination over the 
primary schools of France ; and practically 
excluded the Parochial Clergv from the Pa- 
rochial Schools, and threw the Education of 
the People imto the hands of secular Teachers. 
He thus alienated the Bishops and Clerg)' 
from the Monarchy; he withered and blighted 
their national sympathies, and drove them 
into Ultraniontanism almost in spite of them- 
selves. Being repelled from the Throne of 
France, they flew off with rapid precipitation 
toward the See of Rome. They were acted on 
by two forces; one centrifugal^ which drove 

o 3 
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thorn tlio ^louarchy; llu* olhor ivnfri- 

which attViXi'tcd ihoiu /mrnnl the l’:i|)acy. 

Another cause of this Uoiiu'wanl tciidcncy 
^jj^l ni(»Yciucnt of the (Jallican ( Imrcli is 
to he seen in tlic inquisitorial inti‘ricrciic(* ot 
the State in relioi«His matters, such as th»* 
ercftion of ( Iniri'lics ; wliicli are dealt uilh in 
tile same wav as 1 Idtcls d»‘ ville. l)rido(‘s, ])risons, 
ami railway stations, 'rillic." have liccii aho- 
lislied. ( luirch-rates <lo not exist in hrance; a 
new ('hurch cannot l>c huilt, an <dd ( hurch 
cannot la* repaired, without the intervetition 
(>f ( iovt'rnmcnt. 'I’his pu/ru/iuut' of the (io- 
vernment. which dalc> from tin* days of the 
< )ruani<‘ Arti( lcs and Law of Is((2, has 
cstrant»«‘d the atl'cctions of the Church from 
the (jo\crnincnt. and has placcil the Churcli 
in an rj/ra-nu/inuul and uNfi-fnifio/m/ atti- 
tude. It has made it Anti'frnllimn and UlfrU' 
montane. It hsis produced a result, wliich was 
never anticipated by Napoleon I., who framed 
the Organic Articles, nor by Louis I’hilippt?, 
whose policy in (church mathirs was in ac- 
cordance with their spirit. It has given a 
predomimmt influence to the Papanj over tlie 
French Church. It has done more for the 
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(extension and triumph of Tlltramontanism, 
tlian could liavo boon effected even by ililde- 
braiid himself. 

This ultramontane movement in France h*s 
shown itself in various ways, especially in the 
sacrifice of all the (lallican Ji/wriarit’s, as well 
as of the Gallican Liherth's (which are now 
denounced by the French (’hurch as .srr/v7?/(/c.v), 
and by the adoption of the lloinun Breviary' 
with all its ullraniontane teaching in politics 
as well as religion, in the Dioceses of France. 

In rcganl also to England, this policy has 
been verv unfortunate. It has created a strong 
prejudice in the minds of the French Epis- 
copate and Clergy against national Churches 
gmierally, and against the (Jhurch of England 
in particular. 'J'hey argue from their own 
experience. They sec the evils of secular 
interference in their own Church, and they 
cannot imagine that there can be such a thing 
as secular alliance without similar evils. They 
apply this inference to the Church of Eng- 
land. They imagine that the Finglish Re- 
formation was only a secular movement for the 


* Seo above, Vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 
O 4 
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aggrandizement of the Crown, to the damage 
of the Spiritualty, and tlu'v regard the C^liureh 
of England as a servile and ohseipiious vassal 
of the civil Tower. 

Hence it is, that they resent and reject 
all attempts to return to the principles of 
primitive C’hristianity, and to restrain the en- 
croachments of the Papacy on the rights of 
the People and the (h'own, ami to constitute a 
national Church. 

The I*apacy has been agurandized, Jind the 
Monarchy has hc(Mi weakimed, by the Ih-astian 
encroac hments of the Temporal Power on the 
spiritual liberties of the ('hurch. 

In addition to this, it will hc^ rememlMTcd 
that all the IVi.shops of Prance; take; an oath of 
vassalage to the l*ope; and that all the Pa- 
rochial Clcrgv are under the authoritv of their 
Bishop; and that their (Jurates — Virairrs and 
Desservcuits — are removeahle by the Bishop at 
pleasure. 

Hence the Pope has acquired uncontrolled 
power over the Hierarchy and ('lergy of 
France: and the Nineteenth Century beholds 
this remarkable phenomenon, that while his 
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tem])oral power is shaken to its foundations in 
Italy, the Papacy now possesses more influence 
over the Hierjirchy and Clergy of France 
under a Sovereign elected by the People, than 
it ever had under the sway of the Bourbons. 

m 

M. Guizot has recently endeavoured to dis- 
abuse the Freiurh nation of some of its erro* 
neous impressions with regard to the English 
Church. 'Pile positions which he held as one 
of the most distinguished Ministers of Louis 
Philippe, and as French Ambassador in Eng- 
land in 1840, give additional weight to his 
words. In the opinion of English Church- 
men, the remarks of ]M. Guizot will not be 
considered as flattering, but they deserve 
careful consideration. If they are studied in 
France, they may, perhaps, serve as a coun- 
terpoise to the prejudice against National 
(^lurches, lie writes as follows*: — 

“ A great deal has been said of Tate, and is 
still said, especially in France, about the 
Anglican Church; but it is still, in my 
opinion, little known and tmich misunderstood. 

‘ Guizot, “ lOcmoiroa pour sorvir a rilistoiro de mon 
Tcnipa,” chap. xxx. tom. v. p. 1C9. Paris, 18G2. 
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It is iTprouclu'd with iloriviii^ its (»riiiin, not 

from tho roliiricus soiitinicnts of tin* j)uhlif, 

but from the tvramn of lloiirv ; with 

• • • 

haviiiii', at its very fomnu'iicruu’nt, scaiida- 
louslv variod in its profession of faith; witli 
havin^r aj)prt)priatod to itself the sptdls of the 
Catholie (hureh; with havin<»’, in its turn, 
tyrannized t)ver the I >issent<'rs. and ill-treated 
the inferior (’lergy; finally, with a want of 
independence in having and aeeopting for head 
of the Church the lav head of the State. 

«r 

“There is much that is true in these re- 
proaches, and I slmll not seek to extenuate 
them by entering upon a discussion of how 
much they may be exaggerated. I will not 
even stop to ask what powers, what human 
institutions can bear to have their origin 
investigated without exhibiting the violences 
and vices sown every when; bv tin; hand of 
man, when it arrogates to itself the honours of 
creation. One fact mak(;s it.self especially 
apparent in the history of the Anglican Church, 
‘and that is, that as it has consolidated itself 
and grown, it has singularly detachgjd itself 
from and freed itself from the restraints of its 
origin. It is rich, rich in property which 
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Ix'lonj^s exchisivclv to itself ; it exercises a 
wide influence over the great mass of the 
Knglish population; it is seated in the House 
of Pe(*rs : by its origin, ])y its position, it seems 
to be essentiidly engaged in politics; it was at 
first placed in intimate association with and 
almost in subservience to them ; and yet, at 
the present day, it may be said to have no 
political pretensions whatever; it is exclusively 
occupied with its religious mission: never was 
a Church so richly endowed, so highly placed 
and invested with such powerful moral action, 
known to content itself so wisely with its 
spiritual functions, and seek to interfere so 
little in the civil government of the country. 

“ Does this arise, it may be asked, from 
w ant of independence in its own field of action, 
or abjc(!t submission to the lay authority whose 
supremacy it recognizes ? lly no means: and 
those persons are much deceived. Who allow 
themselves to form their judgment in this 
matter according to logical inference on the 
first impressions of history. When the Re- 
forma^on of the sixteenth century first broke 
out, one of its principal causes was the eager 
endeavour of the laity, both princes and people, 

0 6 
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not only to liberate the State from the ilomi- 
nation of the (.'hureh, l)iit also to assuim; ili(*ir 
own place and part in the government of the 
Church itself. 

“ Such had been the progress of civilization 
and the movement of public opinion, that 
throughout a great portion of Christian 
Kurope, lay society refused any longer, even 
in matters of religious discipline, to submit, 
without participation or control, to the ab- 
solute authority of ecclesiastical society, or tin? 
clerjiy; and from tin* contliet raised by this 
social fermentation, thret^ syst(*ms ri'sulted : 
first, the (\‘itbolic system, that is to say, 
the independent autonomy of the (’Imreh 
gf)verned, as to matters of religion, by the 
clergy alone; secondly, the mixed system, that 
is to say, the independent autonomy of the 
Church governed in matters of religion by 
ecclesiastics and laymen combined, in diflTerent 
degrees and under different forms; thirdly, 
Erastianism, that is to say, the abolition of 
the autonomy of the Church, and the transfer 
of its government into the hands of the lay 
sovereign of the State. 

“ I have no intention of here entering upon a 
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comparison of these different systems; I mean 
only to lay them down and characterize them. 
The two last, although differing greatly, 
inasmuch as one maintains, the other abolishes 
the independent autonomy of the Church, 
both equally derive their origin from the 
increasing influence of lay society, and its 
desire to emancipate itself from the absolute 
control of the Clergy. Erastianism prevailed 
in England and in the national Church, while 
the system of mixed government continued to 
prevail, on the same soil, among most of the 
Dissenting sects, Presbyterians^ Independents, 
Baptists, See. But although in principle 
subjected to the lay government of the State, 
and at first its docile and sometimes even 
servile instrument, the Anglican Church w’as 
not long in becoming, in point of fact, ex- 
tremely free with regard to spiritual matters. 
By some of its fundamental maxims, by its 
aristocratic organization, by its special inte- 
rest, it has remained the natural and very 
useful ally of the civil power. But for a long 
time past the Crown and the Parliament have 
almost ceased to meddle more in its peculiar 
and internal affairs than it docs itself in the 
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affairs of the State. The national Church 
shares in England in the general liberties of 
the country. The complete establishment of 
the free rr^lnie has had this salutary conse- 
quence — that the temporal power and the 
spiritual power, united although they be 
noininallv in the same hands, are vet, in 
practice, separated the one from the other, 
and mutually respected. The instincts of 
right and of good sense have prevaile<l t(» such 
a point that Church and State, though con- 
founded in appearance, are in reality distinct, 
and confine themselves each habitually within 
their natural domain. 

“ At the same time that the general condi- 
tion of English society was enabling the 
English Church to recover in this way a part 
of the independence which it wants in prin- 
ciple, this Church was living in the presence 
of non-conforming sects, persecuted for a long 
time, and oppressed, but never annihilated, 
nor ever entirely deprived of their English 
liberties, and always in possession of their 
religious independence. This continued ri- 
valry has prevented the Church of England 
from falling into indifference, apathy, laxity. 
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worldlinoss, or servile obsequiousness to the 
Civil power. . . . She is certainly not exempt 
at present from doubts and deviations, and 
from that antagonistic fermentation which is 
now agitating all Christendom. Like the Catho- 
lic Chureli, and like the Dissenting sects, and 
like continental Protestantism, she has her 
infidels, her sceptics, her cavillers ; but it 
betrays great ignorance of facts, or great 
blindness of jiassion, to believe that she is in 
a state of tlecomposition or decline. Even iii 
the midst of the general crisis through which 
Christianity is now passing, the Church of 
England has become in our days, and is be- 
coming everv dav, more ferventlv and more 
effectually Christian. The fundamental arti- 
cles of Christianity, gravity of morals, senti- 
ments of piety, faith, zeal, and Christian 
charity, are there growing incontestably : her 
churches are rapidly increasing; her congre- 
gations are more numerous and devout; her 
works of piety at home and abroad prosper 
and abound. 

“When I arrived in London in 1840, and 
saw with my own eyes the Church of England 
at worl^ I was struck with the fertile activity 
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which it was displaying, and since that time 
the facts which 1 havr cyllcctcd or witnessed 
have convinced me that the movement of 
Christian regeneratitm has in it eea<ed to 
developo itself in the hosom of that (’hnreh, in 
spite of eounteraeting intlnenees.’’ 

These remarks of ^1. ( Juizot may perhaps 
have tile etieet of persuading the French 
Bishops and Clergy that the idea of a Na- 
fional Church is not so monstrous a chimera 
as thevseem to imagine it to be; and tlii'v iiiav 
be more willing to listen to his statements, 
not only on account of his high character and 
his personal acquaintance with Phigland, but 
because he has shown himself a partizan of 
the temporal sovereignty of the IVipo as a 
safeguard against the encroachments of secular 
Powers. 

llis remarks also may bo of value to our- 
selves, especially when they are viewed in re- 
lation to the present condition of the French 
Church. Gallicanisra is almost extinct in 
France. Ultramontanism reigns supreme in 
her Ecclesiastical Seminaries, in the pulpits 
of her Churches, in her Ritual, in t^ pas- 
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torals of her Hierarchy. It has achieved 
tliis triumph in a country which was once 
proud of its spiritual independence. It has not 
achieved it by its own strength, or because it is 
congenial to the feelings of the French People, 
or even of the French Clergy and Hierarchy. 
No; ritrainontanism has not only trampled 
under its feet the (Jallican liberties, but it has 
also crushed the French Episcopate. It has 
deprived the French Metropolitans of their 
ancient ])riviloges, and has despoiled the 
French lli.shops of their Apostolic dignity, 
and has reduced them to mere shadows and 
cyphers, slaves and bondsmen of the Papacy \ 
Ultramontanisin has grown by the errors of 
])oliticians. It has been strengthened by 
the encroachments of secular powers upon 
the spiritual liberties of the French Church. 
'I'hese encroachments have brouglit the secular 
power into hatred and contempt, and have 
made the theory of a National Church to bo 

* For n specimen of tlie language of the French Epis- 
copate we may refer to the words of the Bishop of St. 
Claude, who thus speaks, — “ Can we forget the Supreme 
Pontiir, him w/zo has made us what tve are, from whom is 
derived our jurisdict ion 
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odious to the Spiritualty in Franco, and to 
be onlv another name for arbitrary tyranny 
and Krastianisni. 'riio French llishops and 
CleruT clinir to ritramontanism, not so nuich 
beoausc they love it for Its own sake, but be- 
cause they liave bitter experienee of excessive 
secular doininatioii in ecclesiastical matters, 
and because they regard the Papacy as a 
powerful bulwark iigainst the fiirtluo* en- 
croachments of the Crown \ It is (earnestly 
to be desired for the sake of France, I^igland, 
Europe, and the world, that the French Na- 
tion, and especially the Freiudi Hierarchy and 

* A romarkablo instance of the exercise of the Ultra- 
montane spirit ill France was displayed not lonp; ajjjoby the 
condemnation of the “ llistoire do rEgUsc do France,” iii 
Twelve Volumes, by I’Abbc Guettee. It had received 
the approval of many French JBishops ; and in the times 
of Bossuet it would have probably been a text-book in 
French Ecclesiastical Seminaries ; but it was below the 
required standard of Ultramontanism. It was suddenly 
put into the Index at Eome, whore the Author was 
pilloried between Proudhon and Eugene Sue, without 
any previous notice. Ho was thenceforth abandoned by 
the Archbishop of Paris and the French Episcopate ; 
and now devotes his time, talents, and learning to tlio 
service of Catholicity in his two periodicals, the “ Union 
ChrMenne^" and the “ Observateur CaCholique.'* 
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Clergy, may be induced to modify their senti- 
ments with regard to National Churches; and 
that tlic Church of England may be enabled 
to present to their eyes a realization of the 
id(!a of a National Church, loyal, but not 
servile ; patriotic in its principles of civil 
polity, and scriptural, primitive, and catholic 
in doctrine and discipline. The peace of 
Europe and the World depends, in no small 
degree, on the realization of this tlieory. If 
tlic Cliurch of Erance is to continue as it now 
is; if it is to be Ultramontane in its principles, 
and if, as is the necessary consequence, it is 
to be infected with the contagion of all the 
doctrinal corruptions, and with all the miser- 
able superstitions, falsehoods, and idolatries, 
sordid merchandise of religion in legendary 
fables, lying w'ondci*s, and fabulous appari- 
tions, wiiicli flow from that source; if the 
Papacy is to have dominant sway over the 
French Hierarchy and Clergy, — then the con- 
sequence is inevitable; the People of France 
will recoil from Keligioii, and be goaded into 
Infidelity; they will rise up in an indignant 
spirit of exasperation against the IMinisters of 
lieligion, and against Christianity itself, and 
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France and Europe may have to rue a I’evo- 
lution more aiitichristian and anareliical than 
that of the last Century. This apprehension 
prevails, I believe, widely at the present time 
in the minds i)f thou*;htful persons in France, 
and it rests on reasons, which, as they have 
cause to know, are too well grounded on facts. 

It is true, tliut the dynasty of NapoK'on III. 
wields at pri'sent an enonnnus jjower, derived 
Ircun its vast standing Army, and from tlie 
number of persons who oecuj)y ])osts undcT 
Government, or who have their fortunes in- 
vested in the public funds, or who are em- 
ployed in public watrks, and are int(‘r<!sted in 
its preservation. And this dynastv commands 
also at present the support of the Hierarchy 
and Clergy, on account of the protection which 
is given to the I’ope by the imperial arms. 

But the question is. Has it any moral force ? 
Are not the appearances of prosperity, which 
now meet the eye, treacherous and illusory ? 
Are not the sympathies of the imperial dynasty 
with Ultramontanism preparing the materials 
of a vehement revulsion against it ? Is it 
not probable, that its self-identification with 
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the l*apacy, combined with the suppression 
of the freedom of the Press, and of the voice 
of Parliament, may eventually recoil upon 
it with a violent reaction ? And, on the 
other side, where are the religious influences 
ill France, which could control such an ex- 
])losion 1 The spirit of true Christianity has 
been stifled : it has little hold on the People ; 
and the feelint^ of Lovaltv to the Throne can 
hardly be said to exist. 

The city of Paris has been embellished with 
almost inaj»ical rapidity. It has thus lost much 
of its traditional interest and ancestral asso- 
ciations; and it would be difficult to identify 
the sites in which the great events of its civil 
history occurred. This enlars^cmcnt of streets 
is regarded by many as favourable to the pub- 
lic security. Demolition and reconstruction 
are supposed to be instruments of a shrewd 
State-Policy. But it may lie recollected as a 
remarkable circumstance, that no sooner had 
Louis Philippe encircled Paris with fortifica- 
tions, and almost placed his own capital in a 
stale of siege, than his dynasty fell ; and it is 
not unfrequently the case, that when the mate- 
rial and mechanical appliances of a Macchia- 
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vellian Policy, or of physical force, seem to 
have been organized with consummate pru- 
dence and skill, and to have btjen executed 
with success, then some untoward circum- 
stance occurs, which sc-atters all their schemes 
to the winds, and shows that Thrones cannot 
long exist, unless they are grt)uiulo(l <m moral 
and religious foundations, and are established 
in a Peoj)le’s lieart. 

I heard from a Fremdi K<‘(‘h'siastic, who 
was a cha])hiin in a large hospital, that he 
attended a patient there, who had been dis- 
tinguished in tlu^ days of the harrica<les, 
and who communicated to him the plans 
which the Kevolutionists had already formed 
for counteracting the advantages which are 
afforded to the sohliery by the spacious streets 
of “ nouveau Paris.” They arc of too savage a 
character to be recounted here. This beautiful 
capital, with its fairy enchantments, and with 
all its external charms and graces of noble man- 
sions and spacious streets, and almost intermi- 
nable avenues, contains beneath its surface the 
seeds of moral corruption and ruin. Its pre- 
sent condition may be compared to the lovely 
scenery of some volcanic mountain, a fair 
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Vesuvius clad with bright verdure, and rich 
in the genial produce of luxuriant vines and 
olives, and smiling beneath a clear blue sky, 
with the waters of a beautiful bay slumbering 
in tranquillity at its feet ; but all this beauty is 
but a treacherous dream, and within the dark 
crater, hidden from the sight, are smouldering 
the combustible elements which will suddenly 
burst forth from their prison with a violent 
eruption, and overwhelm that fair region with 
a flood of fire. 

IMay not these remarks be extended farther? 
Europe is at peace, liut enough has been 
said, even within the brief compass of these 
volumes, to show that the antagonistic prin- 
ciples and passions of two great conflicting par- 
ties are now in active operation, and are mar- 
shalling their forces for a desperate struggle. 
On one side, the widely -extended and well- 
organized power of the Papacy, and the Papal 
Jlierarchy and Clergy, combined together in a 
strong bond of union, are prepared to make 
a strenuous eflbrt proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the crisis, and to the momentous in- 
terests at stake. On the other side is a spirit 
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of popular iiulii;natioii, excited by a souse of 
invet(‘rate wrongs, and hurritul to extremes 
bv the exorbitant i)retensions of l ltranion- 
tanisni, and by the glaring corruptions of the 
llonian Cburi'b, and ready to break forth 
in violent paroxysms of ragi; against Ileli- 
gion itself, which is identitied in the popular 
mind with the extravagant claims of the 
Papacy. 

If these two forms of Antichristianism 
should come into collision, the result will be 
fatal to true Liberty. For a time, at least, it 
is most likely, that the anarchical and scep- 
tical s])irit w'ould be dominant ; till the People, 
wearied with their ow'n excesses, would sink, 
in sullen exhaustion, beneath the shelter of 
a military despotism. The only defence 
against the danger which threatens Europe 
seems to be in the maintenance of constitu- 
tional IMonarchy on the foundation of genuine 
Christianity. If the Church of Italy, purged 
of its Papal corruptions, could be restored to 
its primitive purity; and if the Church of 
France could be harmonized with the Nation, 
and the Nation be harmonized with the 
Church, on the principles of piety and loyalty. 
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as taught by the Gospel ; then the storm 
might bo averted which now threatens Europe 
and the world, and Christianity might recover 
her hold on the alienated affections of the 
people. 


VOL. II. 


p 



CIIArTEll XLT. 

LETIEUS FKOM FRKXCII BISHOPS, 

I HAVE rerontly rocoivpd lottors from scv(‘ral 
P)isho{)s: of I'VaiKo, with rofiTonoo to tlic 
})rirui])los of tlio Knulisli ('Imrch and Re- 
formation. These counnunii-ations imlieato 
the feelings of distiniiuishcd Frencdi ccelesias- 
tics of tile present day toward tlie Kn^lish 
Church; and as they may suf^jjest salutary 
cautions to ourselves, and as they are not of 
a private character, I make no scruple in 
submitting to the reader some extracts from 
them. 

In order that justice may be done to the 
remarks of the writers, I will set them down 
in the words of the originals. 

The Bishop of A says, “ Le projet do 

faire adopter I’Bglise Anglicane comme une 
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braiurlic do ri^glisc Catholique sera aussi 
sterile dans S( s resuUats, qu’il cst pen fonde 
dans sons principe. Kecovez mes voeux pour 
votre entree dans l^glise liomaine, veritable 
et unique l^gliso de Jesus Christ, tresor de 
I’ancienne Anglcterrc, et sije ne me trompe 
pas, esperance prochaine de I’Angleterre de 
nos jours. — Fiat^Fiat ! ” 

The Archbishop of A expresses a simi« 

lar hope. 

The llishop of B writes thus; “Beati 

<pu pcrseciitioncni patiuntur propter justi- 
tiam” (Matt. v. 10), and applies this text to 
Pope Pius tX., and says that the persecutions 
which the (’hurch of Rome is now suffering 
are a mark of its truth ; and he appeals also on 
its behalf to the examples of those members 
of the Eiiiflish Church who have recently been 
converted to Romanism ; “ Quo animo, tot ac 
tantas inter angustias, Romani Pontifices, 
Episcopi, et Sacerdotes . . . Deo adjuvante, 
invicti steterint, sajpc et imprimis in prsesente 
sajculo Britannia mirata est; ncc pauci loco 
doctrinjique nobiles, quorum illustrissimus— 
(he here mentions the name of a distinguished 
English convert to Rome) — tanta virtuto 
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commoti, porsooutiononujiu' vrra' K( ( h*sia> in- 
siiinoin iu)taiii inorito a'stitnantos, ad uiiita- 
tem fontrunujue lidei roufrossi sunt. Kandein 
tibi gratiam Dens eoneedat ! ” 

The Bishop of another diocese expresses his 
regrets that a person in whom he takes a 
lively interest, “ n’apparticnne pas a la sainte 
r.glise Cathorujue Komaii^ depositaire et 
orijane de la verito revrlee. Je suis con- 

C7 

vaiiuai ” (he adds) “(prun exanien attentif de 
nos doctrines, joint a la priere, anrait bientdt 
dissipe les ineertitinles, et fait luire aux yotrx 
la luinien' de la vcritc.” 

The l>i.>hop of L appeals to the well- 

known ])assage of S. Irena'us (iii. 3), on which 
I have alreadv offered some remarks ' ; and to 
sundry passages in the Kpistles of S. (Cyprian, 
(Epp. xlv. hi. Iv.), which may perhaps be best 
explained by S. Cyprian’s own conduct in his 
controversy with Tope Stephen. 

The Bishop of M also appeals to the 

number of learned persons who have (juitted 
the Church of England for that of Rome. 

“ Animadvertas velim ” (he says) “ plurimos 
et doctissimos viros Ecclesise Anglicana; hisee 
* Above, pp. 225, 226. 
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modornis tciiij)(»ribus adductos esse ad profi- 
tendam fidein Itunianam, et dimittendam Eccle- 
siam Episcopalem Anglicanam." 

lie asserts that the true Church is a living 
witness of the faith, and that the Church of 
England cannot be a true Church, on account 
of her conduct in what is called the “ Gorham 
('ase,” in 1850. 

“ Quis inveniet illam persistentiam ct dura- 
tionem (in doctrina veni), in suo esse ct 
gcncre, in Ecclesia Anglicana, qua3 nuper- 
rime, cum agerctur dc peccato originali, et 
necessitate Baptisnii, ininistrum quemdam 
utrunique neganteni c suo gremio excludcn- 
dum pronuntiarc non ausa sit ?” 

The llishop of another diocese argues that the 
Church of England cannot be a true Church, 
because it wants unitv. And he refers to the 
abortive attempts of Protestant communions 
to frame “a syndiol of faith;” and he appears 
to identify the Church of England with some 
of those religious bodies which joined to- 
gether for that purpose in the “Evangelical 
Alliance.” lie thus writes, — 

“Non ita pridem in Prussia (Berolini), ac 
rcccntius Gcneva>, undique convcncrunt varia- 

r 3 
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rum orbis regiomim acatliHci, oo fine! ut dc 
quibusclam saltern fidei artieulis, si liori poss^it, 
consentirent, quo constitueretur tandem uni- 
cum^ prioribus successive cversis et rojectis, 
symbolum; sicque quodam saltern relii^ionis 
vinculo inter se adunarentur innumera' eoruin 
Ecclcsia'. Xoc minus constat, cos in vanuni 
labonissc, ut nc de uno ({uidein articulo po- 
tuerint conveniro, si Dei cxistentiam cxce- 
peris, ita ut post collatas omnium scntentiiLs 
sai^cUss\u\a rbristi rolii^io in nivnim vt aim- 
plictnii 1'ht‘isinum, sen, si mails, in Deismum 
abierif, vt emnuerit 

There is inucb matter fur reflection in these 
words. May we not be reminded by them, that 
we should be’ doing injury to the true religion 
of Christ, if we were led away by the feelings 
of a mistaken charity, to associate ourselves in 
acts of religious communion and worship with 
those Protestant societies which have fq^en 
away from the doctrine and discipline of the 
holy Apostles, and of the primitive Catholic 
Church ; and that thus we should bo da- 
maging the cause of the lieformation, and of 
the Church of England, and promoting the 
interests of Rome ? 
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The same learned Prelate thus writes, in 
a second letter to the Author : — 

“Immutabilis sempe^fuit Ecclesiae Catho- 
lics Romans fidcs . . . . £a igitur, et qui- 
dem sola, est Apostolica, ratione doctrins, et 
rationc regiminis, ratione doctrins legitime 
dats et accepts ab svo in svum, et ab Apos- 
tolis ad nos usque transmisss. Est etiam ex- 
clusive Caf/tolica, cum toto orbe diffusa sit, 
vere Civitas Dei, supra montem posita, ad 
quam ab svo confluent oranes gentes; mun- 
dumque materuis brachiis amplectitur. 

“ Est denique vere et perfecte una, et quidem 
duplici unitate, fidei nempe et regiminis, qus 
quidem ambs unitates sc invieem fovent et 
fulciunt. Use omnia tua pace dixerim, reve- 
rende et carissime frater, tusque sapientis et 
rcligioni subjcccrim, &c.” 

The Rishop of N , in reply to an asser- 

ticjji that the Church in England was not the 
cause of the unhappy schism which is now 
rending Christendom, says: — “Fugistis, ab ex- 
ordio Reformationis, depravationc fidei, et 
auctoritatis Iilcclesis contemptu, in vias re- 
bellium; et postcii in pertihacis vestrs poe- 
nam, vindicibus Ecclesis fulminibus longe a 

r 4 
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li'jlitimis Cliristi Domini Nt)sti'i oastris luuati 
estis, et ojirti.” 

In ansiwor to tin* q|»jc(‘tioii that IJonu* has 
invcntod now anil anti-scTi[)tural iloctri nos, 
and oiiloroos thorn as tornis of oommunion, 
and tluis inakos it iinpossihlo for ns to ooin- 
munioate with hor, the same learned Prelate 
alleges, that Vincentius Lirinonsis, in his 
Commonitoriuni, teaches that the one true 
faith is always in a process of development; 
and he applies this observation as an apology 
for the now doonia of the Imnnuadate Con- 


ception : — Ea est conditio dogmatis, (juimI de 
Beatissiina Virgino novnm et inauditnm nnn- 
{:n])as. Definitio quidem recens ; ohjeetum 
autem vetns et primitivurn, non hodie natnin 
est, sed tantum ctflornit.” “ Non nova dog- 
mata ohtrndit Eeclesia llomana, sed vetera 
tantum elncidat; quod tibi Dens det intelli- 
gere, ut tandem ad veram (diristi Spons^, 
quae tibi mater est, revertendi et desidorium 
et felicitatem habeas.” 

The Bishop of S urges as an objection 

to the English Reformation, its civil origin; 
and he represents the Church of England as 
the creature and slave of the State ; — “ Paco 
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tna clixorim, lloformationis Anglicanac causa 
adeo (lospcratii vidctur nobis, ut nulla homi- 
mini industria lulciri possit. Ex quo onirn 
nobilissiina ilia Ecdesia Anglicana, a centre 
unitatis violonter avulsa, dcsiit esse filia Pon- 
tificis, qui personam Christi sustinct in terris, 
facta est servn principis terreni^ cui certe nulla 
potestas cst in ordinc rcligionis; unde liquet 
in corpore animam deficere.” 

lie also refers to the recent defections from 
the Church of England. He bears a grateful 
testimony to the kindnesses received in Eng- 
land by expatriated French Bishops, and ex- 
j)resses an earnest hope for our reunion with 
Home : — “ Tristissimam Anglicame Reforma- 
tionis sortem bene viderunt illustrissimi viri 
in Ilniversitatibus Britannia*, qui post longa 
studia, ct longiora certamina, candide fassi 
sunt, sc extra orbitam projectos viam non no- 
visle qua? ducit ad veritatem et vitara. Cum 
igitur optime intelligcrcnt, satis non esse 
Christum ex aninio revereri, nisi et imma- 
culatam Sponsam cjus audiamus, quas in suo 
magistcrio cadcstis Sponsi fidelissimum or- 
gan urn cst, suum Ecdesia; Catholica; nomen 

p 6 
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tledenmt, in ea pacem assccuti qua; exsuperat 
omncm sensum. 

“Noe vehementius quidquam exoptamus, 
quam ut Christian! oinncs, imprimis voro 
Anglo-saxones, in unum corpus coalescant, ct 
in unum ovile coiigrcgentur sub uno I’astore. 
Etenira immemorcs non sumus genorosm libc- 
ralitatis, qua inclyta Anglorum natio, tot no- 
minibus clara, Decossores nostros a sedibus 
suis depulsos et patria extorres excepit, et al- 
teram eis patriam habere perinisit. Ided sini? 
intermissione oramus, ut extincto schismate 
fratres dissidentes ad unain eandeIn(pu^ veteris 
Ecelesiffi suae fidem reversos eomplecti liceat; 
et spes magna nobis est, pia "vota nostra suo 
tempore adimpletum iri, ad honorem ct sa- 
lutem gentis Anglicanae, ct ad summam consola- 
tionera Sancta; nostra; Ecclesia; Catholica;.” 


The above extracts represent, in a summary 
manner, what is alleged by some of the Chief 
Castors of France at the present day in behalf 
of the Church of Rome, and against the Church 
of England. 

The reader will not desire to find, in this 
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place, a critical examination of these allega- 
tions but he will probably not dissent from 
the opinion, that at the present time, when 
the questions here raised have become matters 
of urgent iniportance to the peace of families 
and of nations, it is fit, and almost necessary, 
that they who have any influence in society, 
(and who can be said to have none ?) should 
he prepared for the candid and intelligent 
examination of those topics. If the Church of 
England is, as we believe she is, grounded on 
the foundation of Holy Scripture interpreted 
and expounded by the teaching of Ancient 
Christendom, especially as embodied in the 
Creeds, and in the usage and practice of the 
primitive Catholic Church; and though not 
exempt from human imperfections, if she has 
the witness of the Divine Presence in her 
inner life, and in her external expansion, and 
does not impose any error as a term of com- 
munion with herself, — then we may cherish 
the hope that a candid examination of the 
objections urged against her, may, by the 

* Abundant ni.ateria]8 for a reply to them may be found 
in the publications recently put forth by the “Anglo- 
Contiueutol Society.” * 

p 6 
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DWine blessing, have the salutary effect of 
strengthening us in our allegiance, and of 
rendering our love to her more intelligent, 
and our labours for her extension and invigo- 
ration more energetic, and our zeal in her 
behalf more fervent, and of enabling us also 
to communicate charitably and wisely to others 

W m 

some of the sj)iritual blessings which have 
been mercifully vouchsafed to ourselves. 

AVe left Paris on Tuesday evenin*;, .lulv 
and arrived safely in the ])recincts of West- 
minster Abbey soon after noon on tlie follow- 
ing day; and had the privilege of joining 
together in praise and thanksgiving to (iod 
for His merciful protection of us and ours, 
in the evening service of the Church on 
that dav. 



THREE LETTERS 


OS 

THE PllESENT CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 
COURT OF ROME 
AND THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

Three Letters, addressed to a statesman in 
Italy, liave been lately published at Turin, 
with the following Title, “ Sulla Guerra della 
Cortc di Koma contro il Regno d’ Italia,” 
18G2. As they concern the subject of the 
present work, and present in a short compass 
the circumstances of the Ecclesiastical diffi- 
culties in which the Italian Government is now 
placed, and suggest a solution of those diffi- 
culties, and show how they may be improved 
into a glorious opportunity for placing the 
Monarchy on a sound religious foundation, 
and for restoring the Italian Church to her 
ancient liberty and purity; and as the prin- 
ciples stated in them have an important bear- 
ing on other Churches also, they are hero 
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subluitteil to tlio reader, in an Ibiglisli dress. 
Some of their substance and language has 

o o 

been adopted in the foregoing pages. 

LETTER 1. 

To His Hrcel/enn/, d^r. ^r. 

Ronu\ 25tli Ju!it\ ISG2. 

SiH. — I venture to submit to vou the A)llowing 
considerations in reference to the present crisis 
of public affairs in Italy, and especially with 
regard to the conflict which is assuming dailv 
a more serious character, betweem the King- 
dom of Italy and the Court of Rome. 

It can hardly be anticipated that the King 
of Italy will be able to contend with success 
against such a well-organized power as that of 
Rome, either by physical force or by merely 
political arguments, which may eventually load 
to revolution. The Church of Rome will gain 
strength by seeming to be unjustly oppressed; 
and the spirit of liberty itself, unless regulated 
by reason and religion, may degenerate into 
licentiousness and anarchy, may even become 
dangerous to the Monarchy, and may ulti- 
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TTiatcly recoil on those who have invoked its 
aid. If the Court of Rome is allowed to ap- 
pear to have, as it were, a monopoly of Reli- 
gion, she will eventually triumph over the 
secular power which has abandoned Religion 
to her patronage and protection. 

On the other hand, it may be reasonably 
expected, that the kingdom of Italy will be 
firmly established, if it is enabled to show to 
the Italian people and to the w'orld that the 
King’s Government has Christianity on its 
side, and that the w’ar which the Court of 
Rome is now waging against the King of 
Italy is not — as the Pope pretends, in his 
recent Allocution — a religious and holy w’ar- 
fare, but that it is in many respects an anti- 
christian one. 

This assertion may be proved in the follow- 
ing particulars among others : — 

I. The Court of Rome, by a decree of the 
Roman Penitentiary, has forbidden the Bishops 
and Clergy of the kingdom of Italy to take 
part in public prayers for their King and 
Country on the National Anniversary of the 
Statuto, June 1st. 

It ought to be made manifest to Italy and 
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to Europe, that this Papal deoreo is ati irreli- 
gious one; that it is opposed to the eoinniands 
of God in Holy .Scripture that “supplications, 
prayers, and interccssi«)ns should l)c made for 
all men. for kings and for all *hat are in 
authority” (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2), even for heathen 
kings, oven for a Nero. Hence it is evident 
that the lloman I’ontitl*, who, hy the instru- 
mentality of Italian Hishops, has suspt*nded 
loyal Priests from the e.xcrcise of their sacer- 
dotal functions, on account of their oh(Mli(uicc 
to the precepts of Almighty God in Holy 
Scripture commanding them to pray for their 
king, and has thus dej)rived them of their 
daily bread, is not performing the part of a 
true Vicar of Christ, but is rather chargeable 
with the sin of antichristian cruelty and usur- 
pation. 

2. The Bishop of Rome, in his recent Al- 
locution to the Bishops assembled in the Con- 
sistory of June 9th, uttered strong vitupera- 
tive language against the King of Italy, and 
denounced him in the face of Christendom as 
an enemy and persecutor of the Church, be- 
cause he prevented the Bishops of Italy from 
obeying the summons of the Pope, desiring 
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their attendance at the Vatican, for the ca- 
nonization of the Japanese martyrs, on Whit- 
sunday last. 

But it ought to be shown to the world, 
that, according to the laws and usages of an- 
cient Church prdity, the Bishop of Borne has 
no authority to summon Bishops from other 
countries without the previous permission of 
the Sovereigns of those countries. The Ge- 
neral Councils of the Church in early times, 
such as the Nicene Council, the Constantino- 
politan, and that of Ejdiesus and of Chalce- 
don, were not summoned by Bishops of Rome, 
but by Christian emperors. According to the 
teaching of St. Paul, “every soul,” whether 
lay or spiritual, “ought to be subject to the 
higher powers ” (Bom. xiii. 1 ), in all things 
not repugnant to the Divine law; and it is 
the dutv of Christian sovereigns to take care 
that the Bishops of their own realms do the 
proper work of their calling, as the ancient 
Christian Emperors, such as Constantine and 
Theodosius, acknowledged and affirmed. And, 
therefore, the King of Italy would have been 
wanting in the discharge of his duty to God 
and his people, if he had permitted the Bishops 
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of Italy to quit their flocks at hitsuntiilr, in 
order to atteiul the l>isho[j of lioinc, ami to 
take part in a religious eereinony, which, tliorc 
is too Ljoml reason to helicvc, was (lc>iscd to 
maintain his temporal power. 

By such arguments as these, the eliarge of 
irreligion urged against the King of Italy inav 
be thrown hack upon the Bishop of Home; 
and it may he proved that the Bishop of Romo 
is guilty of usurpation and of calumny, and 
that the King of Italy has religion on his 
side, as well as sound reason and enlightened 
policy. 

3. At the present time there are, unhappily, 
many Kpiscf)])al Sees vacant in Italy, and 
many of the king’s subjects are thus left with- 
out the spiritual care of chief pastors. And 
why ? Because the Bishop of Rome will not 
give investiture to those ecclesiastical persons 
who might be nominated by the King to those 
Episcopal sees. 

But it ought to be shown that this claim of 
the Pope to the right of investiture is also an 
usurpation. It is not older than the times of 
Gregory VII. In the primitive ages, Bishops 
were appointed and consecrated without any 
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rol’orciu o to tlio Ijishop of Rome. And if the 
Kin^ of Italy were to nominate Jiishops to the 
vacant sees, and were to have them conse- 
crated hy otlnn* Jiishops, without the interven- 
tion of the Pope, he would be restoring the 
practice of ancient Christendom, and would be 
recovering a right which belonged to Chris- 
tian princes and people in the best ages of the 
Church, but has been wrested from them by 
Bishops of Rome. 

These instances, which might be multiplied, 
mfiy suflScc; to show that the King of Italy has 
now in his hands the means of contending 
against the Court of Rome by arguments 
Avhich would deprive the Pope of those reli- 
gious pleas on which he rests bis claims, and 
would approve themselves to all thoughtful 
persons, and would display the King of Italy 
in the character of a champion of true reli- 
gion and genuine Catholicity, as well as of 
liberty and loyalty. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
&c. &c. 
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LKTTKrv 11. 

'I'd Ills Krci llrnci/, O'’- O'’- 

Sir, — T have to acknowledge with thankful- 
ness the favourable reception you gave U) the 
letter which I had the honour of addressing to 
you from Konie, on tlie 2r)th of hist tlune, con- 
cerning the j)rosent conflict hetwe»*n the King 
of Italy and the ('ourt of Koine. 

That letter, having been jmhlished in dif- 
ferent jiarts of Italy, has attracted some atten- 
tion, and I feel much jileasure in recording 
that it has been approved by persons whose* 
judgment is entitled to respect. 

Having been reepiested to offer sonm expla- 
nations on one of the topics discussed in that 
letter, namely, on the claim which is urged by 
the Court of Home to control the nomination 
of Bishops to Episcopal Secs now vacant in 
Italy, 1 venture to ask permission to address 
this second letter to you upon that subject. 
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'riic liislio]) of Home puts forth the follow- 
claims with regard to the nomination and 
ordination of Bishops: — 

1. He will not permit any Bishop to be 
consecrated to any See without his consent. 

2. He asserts that the power of all Bishops 
is derived from the Church of Rome, and that 
Ihshops have their Episcopal power “ by the 
grace of the Apostolic See.” 

3. lie requires all Bishops, at their conse- 
cration, to take a solemn oath of subjection 
and vassalage to himself, by which he binds 
them to “mfiintain the rovalties of St. Peter 
against all men ” — that is, to uphold the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy as well as the 
spiritual ; and makes them engage to “ perse- 
cute and impugn to the utmost of their power 
all who rebel against their Lord the Pope ” — 
in which category he would doubtless include 
the King of Italy and all his adherents. 

This Oath may be seen in the Roman Pon- 
tifical, p. G3 of the edition printed at Rome 
in 1818'. 

‘ Thia Oath, aa well as that mentioned in tho next 
paragraph, is a novel usurpation, contrary to ancient 
ecclesiastical law and usage. See De Marca, De Con- 
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4. When a Bislioj) is raistul to tlu' dii^nity 
of an AroliMshop <»r M(*tro[»nlitau, ovrn liis 
Kpisoopal jMHvor is ivvokod l)v the Iii>h<ip 
of Konu'; and ho is not ponnittod hy iho l’o|)o 
to do any act as a Uishop, till ho has suod for 
and obtained the Pallium from the (’ourt of 
Rome, and has renewed his oath of subjection 
and vassalage to the Roman Pontiff. — See 
p. S7 of the Pontifical, ed. Rom. 1818. 

In the face of Italy, Europe, and the world, 
I here confidently assert that these acts of the 
('ourt and See of Rome are arbitrary usurpa- 
tions; and tha^ thov ou^ht to bo rosisto<l and 
rejected by all who lovt; the (lospel of Christ, 
and are zealous for the ])eaci* and ])rosp*'rity 
of His Church, and for tlui unitv and liberty 
of the kingdom of Italv. 

Permit me. Sir, to confirm this assertion by 
a memorable example. 

One of the Churches of Italy, which is now 

IT 9 

virtually deprived of its Rishop, is that of 
Milan. In common with many others who 
have lately entered the doors of its magnifi- 

cordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, vi. c. 7, p. 202, ed. Venct. 
1770. Van E^pen, Jus Eccles. Pars i. Tit. xv. cap. ii, 
p. 77, ed. Col. 1748. 
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conT' catluulriil, I have mourned over the 
spiritual widowhood of that ancient and illus- 
trious (liurch, and I have asked myself this 
(]uestion — Is the Court of Rome to be per- 
mitted to bereave the Church and people of 
Milan of a successor to 8. Ambrose ? Is 
the Bishop of Rome to hold the keys of 
that cathedral, and to prevent any one, as 
long as he pleases, from mounting the Epis- 
copal throne ? How was S. Ambrose himself 
elected? Was he appointed by the Bishop 
of Rome? No. Had the Bishop of Rome 
any share in his election, confirmation, or con- 
secration? No ; none whatsoever. All the cir- 
cumstances of the appointment of S. Ambrose 
to the See of Milan in the year 374 are well 
known. They may be seen in the account 
of his life by Raulinus, and in the ancient 
Church Histories of Ruffinus, Theodoret, So- 
crates, and Sozomen. In none of these is 
there a single syllable concerning the inter- 
vention of the Court of Rome in his election, 
confirmation, or consecration. And can it 
be supposed that 8. Ambrose, the greatest 
Bishop who ever filled the See of Alilan, and 
one of the most glorious lights of the Church 
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of Italy and Christendom, would have’^on- 
sented to be chosen and ordained in an irre- 
gular and uncanonical way ? Assuredly not. 
And if the consent of the Court of Uome was 
not necessary for the election anil consecration 
of a liishop of Milan in the fourtli century, 
and if none of the Catholics of Milan ever 
dreamt of asking that consent in that agi*, 
why should it he nceiled now Ar(^ we l)ett<‘r 
than the primitive Christians No. L<>t us 
return to the principles and ])ractices of the 
age of S. Ambrose, and then we may hoj)e 
that, hy (JoiVs grace, other Ambroses will 
arise to till the Episcopal chairs of Milan and 
of other cities of Italy. 

But perhaps, Sir, it may he said, that the 
case of S. Ambrose was a single and solitary 
one. Let me, therefore, cite a testimony from 
the pages of one who is an unimpeachable 
authority on this subject. 1 will not refer to 
any learned Protestant writer, such as Isaac 
Barrow * or Joseph Bingham \ or to the works 

^ Barrow on the “ Pope’s Supremacy,” chap. vi. pp. 
:jG9— 390, vol. vi. ed. Ox. 1818. 

® Bingham, ‘‘Antiquities of the Christian Church,” 
Book ii. chaps, xvi. aud xvii., and Book ix. chap. v. 
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of the celebrated jurist, Hugo Grotius, or of. 
the Portuguese canonist, Antonio Pereira \ who 
have treated this question with much labour 
and research ; nor will I appeal to the erudite 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, Louis Ellies Dupin *, 
who gives clear evidence on this subject; but 
I will cite the words of a Koman Catholic 
Archbishop of the most illustrious See of 
France, an Archbishop of Paris, Peter de 

* AVlio lU'leivilod the royal right of investiture of 
Bisliops. — See ‘‘ Grotius de Imperio summarum Potesta- 
tum circa Sacra,” xv. — xxx. ; and Pereira, “Teiitativa 
Tlicoloijic I,” Part i. sec. xi., who says, It is fully proved, 
from all historical monuments and councils, that the an- 
citmt elections and confirmations of Bishops were for many 
ages lawfully managed in the Church without any de- 
j)endcnce on the lioman Pontift’;” see also Ibid. sect, 
viii. 

* Dupin, de Antiq. Eccles. Disciplina, p. 32. “The 
limits of the Koman Patriarchate do not appear to have 
extended beyond these provinces, w hieh were subject to 
the ‘ I^icarius Drbis,’ and are called sulurhicana by 
Eufliniis. Beyond these, the Jletropolitans, even in Italt/, 
ordained their own IJishops, and were ordained by them. 
But in course of tiaie tlie Bishop of Rome invaded their 
jurisdiction.” See also Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Pars i. 
Tit. xiv. p. (59. 

VOL. II. Q 
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Marca*. He thus writes: “The election and 
ordination of Ambrose, llishop of Milan, which 
was made hv a Synod of all Italy, etmvcned bv 
the decree of the Emperor Valent iniaii, is a 
proof that the Bishop of Home had no au- 
thority at that time in the ordinations of the 
Metropolitan of Milan, with which he «lid not 
then intermeddle; and it was not till a late 
ai:e that he usurpe»l that authority.” He also 
adds, that “the Bishop of Home’s j)ower of 
ordaining" was restrained in ancient times to 
the !<ulntrl>irnriiiu rhurrhr.s that is, to those 
churches which wa*re within a (tertain distatice 
of the vrt)S or city of Home; hut that it did 
not extend to the Ifnlic diocc.ses, which were 
then distinguished from the linriKtn, and did 
not comprehend the cities of Bologna, Modena, 
Parma, Piacenza, Payia, Padua; and that the 
Bishop of Home had no share whatever, in 
primitive times, in the appointment, confirma- 
tion, or consecration of Bishops of Ravenna, 
Aquileia, IMilan, Genoa, or Turin. “In the 

® De jMarca, De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. vi. 
cap. iv. See a].so Pero Tlionia-Sdin, “ Vetus et Kova Ec- 
clesia; Disciplina,” ii. 2, c. 8, n. 3 — 11. 
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twelfth century,” says De Marca', “the Me- 
tropolitans of each province had the sole 
authority of examining and confirming the 
elections of Bishops within their provinces; 
but at that time an appeal to the See of 
Konie was introduced, and thus great vio- 
len(‘c was done to the ancient canons of the 
{'hurch.” 

I (h) not therefore hesitate to assert that, 
if the Metropolitan See of Milan were now 
filled up without any reference to the C'ourt of 
Koine — as it was filled up in the age of S. 
Ambrose — such an act would be in entire ac- 
cordance with the true principles and praetice 
of the ancient Catholic Church; and I also 
boldly atfinn, that a Metropolitan of the Church 
of Milan, so constituted, would and ought to 
have the principal voice in the consecration 
and confirmation of the Bishops of his pro- 
vince, duly elected and apjiointed, without any 
reference to the Court or See of Koine. 

Similar observations would apply to many 
other Italian Sees — as, for instance, the Arehi- 
episcopal See of Turin, now vacant. 


’ Ibid. lib. vi. cap. iii. 

Q 2 
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With regard to the jissertion of the Bishop 
of Rome, that all Episcopal power is derived 
from himself, it may suffice to ipiote the words 
of Eather Thomassin *, who says, that the 
first Bishop who styled hinis<*lf a Bishop ‘by 
grace of the Apostolic See,' lived in the thir- 
teenth century, a.d. 1250.” 

I mieht proceed to prove, tliat although the 
Ihshoj) of jfoine. as far as he is a /iis/tn// of (he 
Cliurr/i, possesses l''jKsrnjfii/ power hy dirinv 
yet, as far as he is a jSIftropdUhni or 
Pdfriarch of a iKirfinihtr tvrnlurii^ Ids juris- 
diction is of hummi i/is/lfi/fioti ; and that its 
limits mav lawfully he alteiaal accordin'; to 
the exigencies of the f’hurch, from time to 
time ; and that he cannot rightly exercise any 
authority over any part of the King of Italy’s 
dominions without the consent of the Sove- 
reign, to whose care that kingdom is com- 
mitted hv the I'rovidence of God. 

iV7> Episcopal See ought to be kepf vacant 
beyond a certain time. This is forbidden by 
the Canons of the ancient Church. The Ge- 
neral Council of Chalcedon, a.d. 451, fixed 


* Thomassin, ibid. i. lib. i. cap. GO. 
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three months as the limit within which every 
Episcopal vacancy ought to be filled up. It 
is therefore a sacred duty of the Crown of 
Italy to lose no time in providing Bishops for 
the vacant Sees in its dominions. The People 
of Italy have a solemn claim upon the Crown ; 
they have a right to enjoy the spiritual super- 
intendence of faithful chief Pastors. Let 
pious, learned, zealous, and loyal men be 
ehosen to till the vacant Sees of Italy, and let 
them he duly consecrated, according to the 
laws and usages of the ancient Church. 

The Boman Pontiff is a h.ard taskmaster: 
he has treated the Bishops of Italy with cruelty, 
in order that he may aggrandize himself. By 
unjust and unrighteous oaths, which he im- 
poses upon them, and which are of no validity, 
and ought to be abjured because they are un- 
just and unrighteous, he has degraded the 
Bishops of Italy into bondsmen of the Court 
of Rome; ho has forced them into a position 
of antagonism to their King and Country; he 
has miade them vassals of the Roman Papacy, 
in order that they may be enemies of the 
People of Italy. They are, therefore, entitled 
to compassion. Let not the Government of 

Q 3 
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Italy visit the sins of tlio Koinan Court on 
the head of the Italian Kpisoop.t.e. la'l not 
the I’arlianient of Italy he hurried on hy eai^er 
and aiiifrv ])assion ti» enact such laws as those 
now ill eonteniplation, which woi Id restrain 
the Ihshops of ( 'hri.st’s ( ’liurch from pnhlish- 
in<; even a Pastoral ( 'havire, without the pre- 
vious consent of the civil ])owi’r. Let it not 
heap new disgrace on the llisliops of Italy, hy 
ehano'inir them from vassals of the.I*ope into 
bondsuien of the Stale. l>ut let it conciliate 
the Italian Episcopate hy acts of kindness and 
consideration. Let the Stati'smen of Italy on 
the one side, and the Bishops of Italy on the 
other, endeavour to meet one another as hre- 
thren in Christ, upon the peaceful ground of 
primitive Christian Antiquity. Even the civil 
tumults, with which Italy is now threatened, 
supply an additional reason for mutual con- 
ference and friendly co-operation between the 
civil and spiritual pow'crs. Let them retire 
from the political storms of the age of Pius 
IX., to the serener atmosphere of the days of 
S. Ambrose. Then the rights of the Italian 
Crown will be preserved, the sanctity of the 
Altar will be unsullied, the welfare of the 
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People of Italy will be promoted. There will 
be loyalty in the Church and piety in the 
Senate, and Italian Unity and Liberty will 
flourish side by side, with fresh strength and 
beauty, beneath the benign and genial shade 

m • O O 

of ancient (.'atholic truth. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


LETTER in. 

To Ills Ed'cellencj/, Sfc. t3’C. 

SiH, — A visit which I paid a short time ago 
to the magnificent cathedral of Milan, induced 
me to make some reflections, which were com- 
municated to you in my letter of the 25th of 
last August; and, with your permission, I 
would now resume the subject, in its relation 
to the present struggle between the Govern- 
ment of Italy and the Court of Rome. 

The Metropolitan Church of ISIilan, the 
Episcopal See of S. Ambrose, is now without 
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im Arthbisliop ; tlu‘ rroviiuv nl' Milan. <<tii- 
taining nuuiy Sutlragau IJisliops, is without a 
^rotropolitan. ( h’dinations of tin* clt'rgy, (’oii- 
finnatioiis ot' young porsous. cannot l)c soli'in- 
nizod. 4'lu’ tlock is without a pastor: the 
body witlnmt a hoad. 

This unhappy state of things suggests inauy 
important reflections on the present condition 
of the Church in Lomhanly, and in other 
parts of tile kingdom <»f Italy. 

1. In jirimitive times, thr nm! Prnplr 

<>t (i Dhx'fsi' t 'n tk'il f/irlr otrn lii.'iliDjt ; and 
when the lounati Ihnpire hecanie ( hristian. 
the l.inperftrs exercised considerable inilnenci* 
in the ajijiointincni ot IJishops. foi* example, 
the Ibnperor X’alentinian (a.o. o74) approved 
the election of S. Ambrose at Milan. 

Uhe Bishops ot ea<h Brovince, when thev 
had been elertcd luf flu’ <ind Ptoidc, 

and approved by the Oown, wito rotifinned 
by the Archhiahnp or M{drnp(d\lnn of tin; 
Province, and were comecrutv.d by him, and 
by two or three other of the suffragan Bishops 
of the Province. Por example, S. Ambrose, 
the Archbishop or ^letropolitari of the Pro- 
vince of Milan, consecrated the Bishops of 
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I’rcsoia. ( oiiio. I'crffjuno, Pavia, and other 
])Ia<es, as iiia\ he proved frotii his letters ’, 
uliieii are still r\t:nit. 

Ill JIki'i- thill ' tlli‘ )};id /,.J 

rtlirr in (lie ra i-’r'T. e\rr|it ojjh ri J tr>! fo if;.- 
IJidlojK i.f (I;-- Mif‘in f.1. -in-.u < hur. I 
lliii.'i' »h" h.ui >'•< - hi tiu' 
tile nrf‘.\ nr r.fk t>{ 

*2. In eourM* ui lime, the mmmmi 

to \\u’\\\>e\se^ -Ann. -l \Vv vvWwe vX'iM'* 
nomwv.vUou and \uvesUinre o\ \*» \\»e 

prejudice »)f the aneieut elective rights of the 
Italian CAvoy/ a mi Pfoplr. 

In the seventh, and three foiloiv/ne centm 
ries, the Pinperors still had the principal 
power in the nomination of the I’opes of 
Koine. I»ut in the eleventh century, Pope 
Gregory VIF. (Hildebrand), on the plea of 
restoring their ancient rights to the Clergy 
and People, contested the question of investi- 
ture with the Pmperor Henry IV., and suc- 
ceeded in wresting it from him (a.d. 1074). 

The Emperor being thus deprived of this 
power, the Pope and his successors next 

• See S. Ambrose, Epist. 60, and Tillemont, Memoircs, 
vol. I. p. 37, cd. Bruxelles, 1732. 
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directed their efforts against the Cler^jf and 
People^ and finally succeeded in forcibly trans- 
ferring the nomination of all the Bishops to 
thenmh'es ; and they devised a nvw oafk {to 
which I referred in iny second letter), which 
they imposed on all Bishops at the time of 
their consecration, and by which they hoiuul 
all the Bishops of the ('hurch of Christ in 
Italy as vassals to the Uoman See, and slaves 
of the Court (»f Borne 

3. The Ctnnui! of A.o. 1 133 — l-13lj, 

struggled against these Papal usurpations, and 
endeavoured to restore the right of election to 
its ancient and lawful possessors; and in 143H, 
the Pragmatic Sanction at Bourges, under 
Charles VII., King of France, gave a civil, as 
well as ecclesiastical support and authority to 
its decrees. 

4. But in 151 6, Pope Leo X. induced Francis 
I. of France to abrogate the Pramnatic Sane- 
tion, and to accept a Concordat instead. 

By virtue of this Concordat the Pope 
allowed the King to absorb into himself the 
elective privileges of the People and Clergy, 


' Above, p. 333. 
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and the King permitted the Pope to swallow 
up all the rights of the Metropolitans in the 
confirmation and consecration of Bishops. It 
was commonly said at the time, that in fram- 
ing this Concordat, “ the Pope and the King 
gave to one another what did not belong to 
them,” and what they ought to have defended, 
namely, the rights of the People, Clergy, and 
Bishops, and the sacred inheritance of Christ’s 
Church. 

(.)ther sovereigns of Europe were beguiled 
by the Court of Rome to imitate the example 
of Francis T., and the influence of that 
Concordat is still felt in almost every part of 
the (’ontinent, especially in Italy. 

5. In the year 1C93, there were no less than 
thh'fi/-Jii:e vacant bishoprics in France. And 
why ? Because the French King, Louis XIV., 
had a quarrel with the Court of Rome, and 
the Court of Rome would not grant bulls of 
investiture to the King’s nominees. 

In order to serve his political purposes, the 
King of France n)ade a humble submission to 
the Pope, and the Pope vouchsafed to give 
bulls of institution to the ecclesiastics named 
by the Crown to fill the vacant sees. 
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6. Ill 1801, Napoleon Buoiiapar to, then First 
Consul of France, and President of the French 
Republic, endeavoured to roston? the public 
profession of the Christian religion in France; 
and with this view he entered into negotia- 
tions witli the Pope, Pius VII. 

lie also, in imitation of Francis I., made a 
Convonhit with the Papaiw, first for France, 
and then for Italv. Me did )Hd restore the 
rights of election of Bishops to the ( dergy and 
People, nor did he restore to the Metro- 
politans the right of confirming and consecrat- 
ing Bishops. But he claimed for himself the 
sole power of nominating to all the Episcopal 
Sees in France, and nearly to all those of 
Italy ; and, in order that the Pope might 
support him in the exercise of this patronage, 
he conceded to the Pope a veto on his appoint- 
ments. “ he said afterwards, “ was the 

greatest mistake of my rei^n for he had 
thus made the Papacy necessary to himself, 
and had not provided for emergencies, in 
which the Court of Rome might be opposed to 
the interests of France. 

Such an emergency actually occurred. Pope 
Pius VII. excommunicated Napoleon, then 
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Emperor, on the 10th June, 1809. What, 
then, was to he done ? How could Bishops be 
nominated in France and Italy? The Pope 
would not accept the nominees of the Em- 
peror. Napoleon convoked the National 
Council of Paris in 1811, and at its meeting 
he expressed his regret, “ that the most illus- 
trious and populous churches of the Empire 
were vacant, because the Court of Rome 
refused to give effect to the Concordat of 
1801.” On the 5th August, 1811, the 
National Council of Paris decreed, “that no 
Episcopal Sec ought to remain vacant more 
than a year,” and “ that \f\ after tlie expiration 
of six months, the Pope refused to institute the 
Bishops nominated by the Crown, then the 
Metropolitan of the Province should g ive the 
retjuisite institution ; and in case of a vacancy 
in a Metropolitan Sec, the senior Bishop of 
the Province should give institution.” 

This decree of the Council of Paris was 
submitted to the Pope, and approved by a 
Brief dated September 2()th, 1811. Nor was 
this all. On the 25th January, 1813, a new 
Concordat was drawn up and signed by the 
Emperor and Pope at Fontainebleau, in which 

VOL. II. K 
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the above-named decree of the Council of 
Paris was inserted, and extended to the king- 
dom of Italy, with the exception of six suli‘ 
urhicarhin Sees, and ten others in France or 
Italy, to be agreed upon. 

But the fortunes of Napoleon were then 
heji'inninir to wane; and on the 24th March, 

“O' 

1813, the Pope retracted his assent to the 
('oncordat of Fontainebleau; and by the fall of 
Napoleon and the return of the Bourbons, the 
Court of Pome was raised to the same ])osition 
in which it had been placed by the (Concordat 
of 1801, wbich the Emperor Napoleon de- 
plored “ as the greatest mistake of his reign.” 
It has retained that position in Italy till the 
recent campaign of ^lagenta and vSolferino, 
and until the union of Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Naples, and Sicily, and a large part of the 
Roman States, beneath the sceptre of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy. 

7. Precisely the same difficulty has now arisen 
in Italy as occurred in France under Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon I. 

No means now exist for filing up any 
vacant Episcopal See in Italy. 

How will this difficulty be solved ? 
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Will Italy become Presbyterian ? Will the 
Church of S. Ambrose accept the regimen of 
Calvin? Certainly not. Will the King of 
Italy imitate Louis XIV. in making a humble 
submission to the Court of Rome ? Or will 
ho endeavour to obtain from Pius IX. a Con- 
cordat like that which Napoleon extorted 
from Pius VII. at Fontainebleau, and which 
that pontiff afterwards revoked ? No. It 
may be confidently predicted, that he will not 
degrade his royal dignity by such humiliating 
and fruitless attempts. The history of the 
past forbids it. The King of Italy will not 
sacrifice the ancient and undoubted rights of 
the People, Clergy, and Metropolitans in the 
appointment of Bishops. While he maintains 
the just prerogatives of the Crown in this 
matter, he will also respect the liberties of his 
subjects. lie will emancipate the Bishops of 
Italy from their vassalage to the Court of 
Rome. 

Let, then, the Crown and People unite with 
the Bishops and Clergy in an honest and 
cordial endeavour to understand their relative 
rights, and to maintain them. A glorious 
opportunity is now presented to them. Let 

R 2 
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them not let it slip. Let them join together 
in a deliberate resolution to place learned, 
pious, and loyal Bisho}Mi in the vacant Episco- 
pal Sees, according to the laws and usages of 
the ancient Italian Catholic Church. Then the 
Altar and the Throne will not l>e opposed to 
each otlu'i* in a disastrous and destructive 
rivalry. The Throne will be established by 
lovaltv and consecrated by roliufion, and the 
('rown of the Sovereign will shine with radiant 
light, like a halo of Peace. 


I have the honour to he, &c. &c. 
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[In illustration of the foregoing Letter, it 
may be well to repeat what has been already 
stated in this work, that the following Epis- 
copal Sees are now vacant in the Kingdom of 


Italy : — 

In Piedmont 7 

Liguria 1 

Sardinia 6 

Lombardy 2 

Parma 1 

Tuscany 6 

Tlio Marches 3 

Umbria 2 

Naples 3 

Sicily 3 


Total of Vacant Sees in the 
Kingdom of Italy in Octo- 
ber, 1862 34] 


THE END. 
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